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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
* BY THE EDITOR. 


a E following io were F to 


my inſpection and judgement by the Author, 


of whole principles and abilities I had rea- 
ſon to entertain a very high opinion. How 
far my Judgement has been exerciſed to ad- 


vantage in enforcing the propriety of intro- 


ducing them to the notice of the public, 
that public muſt decide. To me, I confeſs, 
it appeared, that a ſeries of important facts, 


tending to throw a ſtrong light on the inte- 


nal ſtate of France, during the moſt i impor- 
tant period of the Revolution, could neither 


prove unintereſting to the general reader, 


nor indifferent to the future hiſtorian of that 
momentous epoch ; and I conceived, that 
the appoſite and judicious reflections of a 
well-formed and well-cultivated mind, na- 
turally ariſing out of events within the imme- 
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diate ſcope of its own obſervation, could not 
in the ſmalleſt degree diminiſh the intereſt 
which, in my apprehenſion, they are calcu- 
lated to excite. My advice upon this occa- 
ſion was. farther influenced by another con- 
ſideration. Having traced, with minute at- 
tention, the progreſs of the revolution, and 
the conduct of its advocates, I had re- 
marked the extreme affiduity employed (as 
well by tranſlations of the moſt violent pro- 
ductions of the Gallic preſs, as by original 
compoſitions,) to introduce and propagate, 
in foreign countries, thofe pernicious prin- 
ciples whichchave already ſapped the foun- 
dation of focial order, deſtroyed the happi- 
neſs of millions, and fpread deſolation and 
ruin over the fineſt country in Europe. Thad 
particularly obſerved the incredible efforts 
exerted in England, and, I am ſorry to fay, 
with too much fucceſs, for the baſe purpoſe 
of giving a falſe colour to every action of 
the perſons exerciſing the powers of govern- 
ment in France; and I had marked, with 
indignation, the atrocious attempt to ſtrip 
vice of its deformity, to dreſs crime in the 
garb of OO, to decorate ſlavery with the 
| Can 
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{ymbols of freedom, and give to ſolly the 
attributes of wiſdom. I had ſeen, with 
miſtaken lenity, I muſt call it, of our govern- 
ment had reſcued from puniſhment, if not 
from ruin, buſily engaged in this ſcandalous 
traffic, and, availing themſelves of their ex- 
tenſive connections to diffuſe, by an infinite - 

variety of channels, the poiſon of democracy 
Over their native land. In ſhort, I had ſeen the 
Britiſh preſs, the grand palladium of Britiſh 
liberty, devoted to the cauſe of Gallic licen- 
tiouſneſs, that mortal enemy of all freedom, 
and even the pure ſtream of Britiſh criticiſm 


diverted from its natural courſe, and polluted 


buy the peſtilential vapours of Gallic repub- 

| licaniſm. 1 therefore deemed it eſſential, 
by an exhibition of well- authenticated facts, 
to correct, as far as might be, the evil effects 
of miſrepreſentation and error, and to.defend 
the empire of truth, * had been aſſailed 
by a hoſt of en. 


My opinion of the principles on which: 
the preſent ſyſtem of government in France 
* en and the war to which thoſe 


a2 principles 
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principles gave riſe, have been long fince 
ſubmitted to the public. Subſequent events, 
far from invalidating, have ſtronglyconfirmed | 
it. In all the public declarations of the Direc- 
tory, in their domeſtic polity, in their conduct 
to foreign powers, I plainly trace the preva- 
lence of the ſame principles, the ſame con- 
tempt for the rights and happineſs of the peo- 
ple, the fame ſpirit of aggreſſion and aggran- 
dizement, the ſame eagerneſs to overturn the 
exiſting inſtitutions of neighbouring ſtates, 
and the ſame defire to promote © the univer- 
fal revolution of Europe,” which marked 
the conduct of BRIssor, LE BRUx, Des- 
MOULINS, RoBES PIERRE, and their diſci- 
ples. Indeed, what ſtronger inſtance need 
be adduced of the continued prevalence of 
theſe principles, than the promotion to the 
ſupreme rank in the ſtate, of two men who 
took an active part in the moſt atrocious 
proceedings of the Convention at the cloſe 
of 1792, and at the commencement of the 
following year ? 


In all the 3 conſtitutions which 
have been . adopted in that de- 
3 | voted 
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voted country, the welfare of the people 
has been wholly diſregarded, and while 
they have been amuſed with the ſhadow; 
of liberty, they have been cruelly de- 
: ſpoiled of the ſubſtance. Even on the eſta- 
bliſhment of the preſent conſtitution, the 
ane which bore the. neareſt reſemblance to. 
a rational ſyſtem, the freedom of election, 
which had been frequently proclaimed as the 
very corner- ſtone of liberty, was ſhamefully. 
violated by the legiſlative hody, who, in their 
eagerneſs to perpetuate their own power, did 
not ſeruple to deſtroy the principle on which: 
it was. founded. Nor is this the only viola- 
tion of their on principles. A French 
writer has aptly obſerved, that En revolu- 
tion comme en morale, ca n eft. que le premier 
bas qui coute: thus the executive, in imi- 
tation of the legiſlative body, ſeem diſpoſed 
to render their power perpetual... For though, 
it be expreſsly declared by the 137th article 
of the 6th. title of their preſent conſtitu- 
tional code, that the © Directory ſhall be 
partially renewed, by the election af a new 
member every year, no ſtep towards ſuch 


election has: been taken, although the time 
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preferibed by the law is clapſed. my a pri- 
vate letter from Paris now before me, writ- 
ten within theſe few days, is the following 
obſervation on this very circumftance: © The 
conſtitution has received another blow. The 
month of Vendemiaire is paſt, and our Di- 
rectors ſtill remain the fame. Hence we 
begin to drop the appellation of Directory, 
and ſubſtitute that of the Cinqvir, who ate 
more to be dreaded for their power, ant 
more to be detefted for their crimes, than 
the Dectmum of ancient Rome.” The fame 
letter alſo contains a brief abſtract of the 
ſtate of the metropolis of the French reptib⸗ 

le, which is wonderfully characteriſtic of 
pc attention of the government to the wel- 
fare and happitels of its tnftabſtarits ? © 9 


e nee cs or eg wit 
to be poiÞctudted in this diſttacted capital: 
ſuicides; pillage, and aflaffitations, att daily 
committed, and are ſtill fuffered to paſs un- 
noticed, But what remders our ſituatiotr 
AM more deplorable, is the exiſtence of a 
uimumerable band of ſpies, who infeſt aff 
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| than a bunired thoaſand of theſe men are 
regiſtered on the books of the modern Sa x- 
IE; and as the population of Paris, at 
moſt, does not exceed ſix hundred thouſand 
ſouls, we are ſure to find in ſix individuals 
one ſpy. This conſideration makes me ſhud- 
der, and, accordingly, all confidence, and all 

the ſweets of ſocial intercourſe, are banifhed 
from among us. People ſalute each other, look 
at each other, betray mutual ſuſpicions, ob- 
ſerve a profound filence, and part. This, in 
| few words, is an exact deſcription of our mo- 
verty has compelled many reſpectable perſons, 
and even ſtate-creditors, to enliſt under the 
ſtandard of Cocnox, (the Police Miniſter,) 
becauſe fuch is the honourable conduct of 
our ſovereigns, that they pay their ſpies in 
| fhecie---and their ſoldiers, and ihe creditors 'of 
the fate, in paper.---Such is the morality, 
ſuch the juſtice, ſueh are the republican 
Virtues, & londly nge by our good and 
deargft friends, our penſtoners---the 'Gazet- 
teers of England and Germany! 


| There i not « ins abuſe, hich th 
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modern reformers reprobated ſo loudly under 
the ancient ſyſtem, that 1s not magnified, m 
an infinite degree, under the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment. For one Lettre de Cachet iſſued dur- 
ing the mild reign of Lovis the Sixteenth, 
a thouſand Mandats d Arrit have been granted 
by the tyrannical demagogues of the revo- 
lution ; for one Baſtile which exiſted under 
the Monarchy, a thouſand Maiſons de Deten- 
tion have been eſtabliſhed by the Republic. 
In ſhort, crimes of every denomination, and 
acts of tyranny and injuſtiee, of every kind, 
have multiplied, ſince the abolition of roy- 

alty, i in a proportion which ſets all the ns 
| of calculation at defiance.” 


It is ſearcely "offible to notice the W 
ſituation of France, without adverting to 
the circumſtances of the WA R, and to the 
attempt now making, through the medium 
of negotiation, to bring it to a ſpeedy con- 
eluſion. Since the publication of my Letter 
toa Noble Earl, now deſtined to chew the 
cud of diſappointment'in the vale of obſcu- 
rity,” I have been aſtoniſhed to hear the ſame 


ene advanced, | by the members and 
_ advocates 
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va ocates of that party whole. merit is ſaid 
to conſiſt in the violence of their oppoſition 
to the meaſures of government, on the ori- 
gin of the war, which had experienced the 
moſt ample confutation, without the aſſiſt» 
| ance of any additional reaſon, and without 
the ſmalleſt attempt to expoſe: the invalidity 
of thoſe proofs which, in my conception, 
amounted nearly to mathematical demon- 
ſtration, and which I had dared them, in 
terms the moſt pointed, to anvalidate,. The 
queſtion of aggreſſion before ſtood on ſuch 
high ground, that T had not the preſumption _ 
to ſuppoſe it could derive; an acceſſion. of 
ſtrength from any arguments which [could 
| ſupply : but I was_confident; that the as; 
thentic documents which I affered to the pub- 
lic would remave every intervening ohject 
that tended to obſtruct the ſight of inatten- 
tive abſervers, and reflect on it. ſuch an ad- 
ditional light as would flaſh inſtant convic: 


tion on the minds of all. It ſeems, I have 

| been dedeived j but I muſt he permitted to 
ſuggeſt, that men who perſiſt in the renewal 
of aſſertions, without: a- ſingle effort to con- 
Kork! the oe) whi ch have been adduced _ 
| to 


* intereſt and; ſafety of the Allies. Their ub- 
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to demonſtrate their fallacy, cannot have for 

their object the eſtabliſnment of truth 

which ought, excluſively, to influence the 

eonduct of pablis charatters, whether wi. 
ove or Orators. | Fs 


[2 With 1 to the negotiation, I can de- 
rive not the ſmalleſt hopes of ſucceſs from a 
coentermplation of the vaſt conduct, or of the 
preſent prineiples, of the government of 
France. When I compare the projects of 
aggrandizement openly avowed by the French 
rulers, previous to the declaration of war 
agairrſt this country, with the exorbitant 
pretenſions advanced in the arrogant reply of 
the Executive Directory to the note preſented 
by the Britiſh Envoy at Baſil in the month 
bf February, 1796, and with the more re- 
cent obſervations contained in their official 
note of the roth of September laſt, I cannot 
think it probable that they will accede to any 
terrns of peace that are compatible with the 


ject is not ſo much the eb denen as the 
. aneh, Is 
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As to the danger to be incurred by a 
treaty of peace with the republic of France, 
though it has been conſiderably diminiſhed 
by the events of the war, it is {till unqueſ- 
tionably great. This danger principally ariſes 
from a pertinacious adherence, on the part 
of the Directory, to thofe very principles 
which were adopted by the original promo- 
ters of the abolition of Monarchy in France. 
No greater proof of ſuch adherence need be 
required than their refuſal to repeal thoſe 
obnoxious decrees (paſſed in the months of 
November atid December, 1792,) which 
created fo general and fo juſt an alarm 
throughout Eutope, and which excited the 
reprobation even of that party in Epg- 
land, which was willing" to dmit the 
equivocal interpretation given to them 
by the Executive Coutteil of the day. 1 
proved, in the Letter to g Noble Earl be- 
fore alluded to, from the very teſtimony of 
the members of that Council themſelbes, as 
exhibited in their official inſtructiori to ofrs 
of their confidential agents, that the inter- 
pretation which they had affignet to thoſe 
decrees, in that commrunications with the | 
| Britiſh 


| < 
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Britiſh Miniſtry, was a falſe interpretation, 
and that they really intended to entorce the 
. . decrees, to the utmoſt extent of their poſſible 
operation, and, by a literal conſtruction 
thereof, to encourage rebellion in every ſtate, 
within the reach of their arms or their prin- 
ciples, Nor have the preſent government 
merely forborne to repeal thoſe deſtructive 
laws---they have imitated the conduct of 
their predeceſſors, have actually put them 
in execution wherever they had the ability 
to do ſo, and have, in all reſpects, as far as 
related to thoſe decrees, adopted the preciſe 
ſpirit. and principles of the faction which 
declared war againſt England. Let any man 
read the inſtructions of the Executive Coun- 
| cil to Pyr COLA CHAUSSARD, their Com- 
miſſary in the Netherlands, in 1792 and 
1798, and an account of the proceedings 
in the, Low, Countries conſequent, thereon , 
and then examine the conduct of the repub- 
lican General, BUuoNAPARTE, i in Ttaly---wha 
muſt neceſſarily; act from the inſtructions of 
the Executiye Directory. and he will be 
compelled to acknowledge the juſtice of my 
k, and 2525 admit that the latter are 
actuated 


W. 
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| actuated by the ſame pernicious deſire to 
overturn the ſettled order of © ſociety; 
Which invariably n . dana of _ 


former. 


Alt is an acknowledged fact, that every 
revolution requires a proviſional power to 
regulate its diſorganizing movements, and to 
direct the methodical demolition of every part 
of the ancient focial conflitution.---Such * 
to be the eee power. 


1 


« Ts whom can ſach power belong, but 
to the French, in thoſe countries into which 
they may carry their arms? Can they with 
ſafety ſuffer it to be exerciſed by any other 
' perſons? Tt becomes the French republic; 
then, to aſſume this kind of guardianſhip 
over the people whom ſhe awakens to 
Lily Gd , 
Such were the Lacedæmonian principles 
avowed by the French government in 1792, 


 * Conſiderations Generales fur Eſprit et les Principes 4 
Decret du 15 Decembre. P. 184. | F 
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and fuch is the Laced amonian policy* purſued 
by the French government in 1796! It 
cannot then, I conceive, be contended, that 
a treaty with a government ſtill profeſſing 


principles which have been repeatedly proved 


to be ſubverſve of all facial. order, which 
have been acknowledged by their parents to 

have for their object the methodical demolition 
of exiſting conflitutions, can be concluded 
without danger or riſk. That danger, 
admit, is greatly diminiſhed, becauſe the 

power which was deſtined to carry into exe- 
cution thoſe gigantic projects which eonſti- 


tuted its object, has, by the operations of the 


war, been conſiderably curtailed. The will 
may exiſt in equal force, but the ability is no 


longer the ſame. 


But though I maintain the exiſtence of 
danger in a Treaty with the Republic of 
+ France, unleſs ſhe previouſly repeal the de- 
crees to which I have adverted, and abrogate 


* MACHAvErL juſtly obſerves, that it was the narrow po- 
Hey of the Lacedizmonians always to deſtroy the ancient con- 
Aitution, and eſtabliſh their own form of government, in the 
counties and cities which they ſubdued. 


the 
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the acts to which they have given birth, I by 
no means contend that it exiſts'in fuch a da- 
_ gree as to juſtify a determination, on the 
part of the Britiſh government, to muke its 
removal the Sine gud nam of negotiation, or 
dowments of Mr. Buzxx , and highly as 1 
reſpect and eſteem him for the manly and de- 
ciſive part which he has taken, in oppoſition 
to the deſtructive anarchy of republican 
France, and in defence of the conſtitutional 
freedom of Britam ; I cannot either agree 
with him on this point, or concur with him 


in the idea that the reſtoration of the Mo- 


narchy of France was ever the object of the 
war. That the Britiſh Miniſters ardently 
defired that event, and were earneſt in their 
endeavours to promote xt, is certain; not be- 
caufe it was the object of the war, but be- 
cauſe they conſidered it as the beſt moans of 
promoting the object of the war, which 
Was, and is, the eſtabliſhment of the Jafety and 
tranguillity of Europe, on a ſolid aud perma- 

Bent baſis. If that object can be attamed, 
and 'the republic exiſt, there is noching in 
the paſt conduct and profeſſions of che Bri- 
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tiſh Miniſters, that can interpoſe an obſtacte 
to the concluſion of peace. Indeed, in my 
apprehenſion, it would be highly impolitic 
in any Miniſter, at the commencement of a 
war, to advance any ſpecife object, the at- 
tainment of which ſhould be declared to be 
the fine quã non of peace. If mortals could 
arrogate to themſelves th: a trib tes of the 
Deity, if t ey could direct the courſe of 
events. and controul the «hances of war, 
ſuch conduct would be juſtifiable ; but on no 
bother principle, I think, can its defence be 

' undertaken. It is, I grant, much to be la- 

mented, that the protection offered to the 
friends of monarchy in France, by the de- 
claration of the 29th of October, 1793, 
could not be rendered effectual: as far as 
the offer went it was certainly obligatory on 
the party who made it; but it was merely 
conditional - reſtricted, as all ſimilar offers 
neceſſarily muſt be, by the ability to 01 | 
i 00 incurred. 


In paying this rribute to truth, it is not 
my intention to retract, in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree, the opinion I have ever profeſſed, that 


P RELIMINA N Ni 
the geſtoration of, the angiqnt, monarchy. of 


France would be the beſt Poſſible not 


only of ſecuring the different ſtates of Eu- 
rope from the dangers of republic; anarchy, 
but of promoting the real intereſt$,ewelfare, 
and happineſs of the French people them- 
ſelyes. The reaſons n which, this opinion 
is founded I have long ſince explained; and 


as 1 r 
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the. pen which, I 92 ene. received 


3 . propoxtion, of 


her. inhabitants (Opus, in, the, entiment. 
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-Ol The, miſeries reſulting Fs: the i eſtabliſh. 
ment. of a republican ſyſtem of government 


haye been ſeverely. felt, and deeply deplored; 


and Lam fully perſuaded, that the ſubjects and 
tribataries of France will cordially ſubſcribe 
tothe following, obſervation, on .,republican 
Jreedon, advanced by a writer who had deeply 


3 was 
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ty a detrec, ſubſequent to the 
tlie Sci code, the firſt partial te- 
ne wal öf the Executive Directbry wäs de- 
ferred till the month of Mitch; 1799 ; and 
that, therefore, in this inſtance, the preſent 
Directory cannot be accuſed of having vio- 
e pry conftitution. 2 guilt is only 


t Somerton, vio Called that — as well 
as forme others, in contradiction to a poſitive 
ronſtitutional law. Indeed, the Direc- 
tory thetnſtlves betrayedd no greater dell. 
caey with regard to the Gbſervance of the 
conſtitution; or M. BARARASG would wg 
have taken his ſeat among them; for che 


| conſtitution "Rs * n this =o 
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tive provifion was not even modified by any 
fubſequent mandate of the Convention,) that 
no man ſhall be elected a member of the 
Dire&ory who has not completed his for- 
tieth year---whereas it is notorious that 
BaRRASs had not this requifite qualification, 

1 having been born in the year 1758! i 


— — 
—— — 


I Ava myſelf of the opportunity af- 
forded me by the publication of a Second 
Edition to notice ſome inſinuations which 
have been thrown out, tending to queſtion - 
the authenticity of the work. The motives 
which have induced the author to withhold 
from theſe Letters the ſanction of her name, 
relate not to herſelf, but to ſome friends 
{ill remaining in France, whoſe ſafety ſhe 
juſtly coneeives might be affected by the 
diſcloſurr. Accedin g to the force and pro- 
priety of theſe motives, yet aware of the 
ſuſpicions to which a recital of important 
facts, by an anonymous writer, would natu- 
rally be expofed, and ſenſible, alfo, that a 
ren defeription of critics would gladly 

bz | avail 
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avail. themſelves of any opportunity for diſ- 
couraging the circulation of a work which 
contained principles hoſtile to their own ; 
I determined to prefix my name to the pub- 
lication. | By ſo doing, I conceived that I 
ſtood pledged for its authenticity ; ; and the 
matter has certainly been put in a proper 
light by an able and reſpectable critic, who 
has obſerved that Mr. Grrrord ſtands 
e between the writer and the public,” and 
that his name and character are the 
6 „ guarantees | for the authenticity of the 
<e Letters. 


5 This is Werl, the e en n which, [ 
meant to place myſelt---preciſely the pledge 
which I meant to give. The Letters are 
exactly what they profeſs to be; the pro- 
duction of a Lady's pen, and written in the 
very ſituations which they deſcribe. ---The 


public can have- no grounds for ſuſſ petting 


myveracityon a point inwhich I can haye no 
poſſible intereſt in deceiving them; and thoſe 
who know me will do me the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge, that I have a mind ſuperior; to 

the arts of deception, and that I am in- 
b | capable 
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capable of ſanctioning an impoſition, for 
any purpoſe, or from any motives whatever. 
Thus much I deemed it neceflary to ſay, as 
well from a regard for my own character, 
and from a due attention to the public, as 
from a wiſh to prevent the circulation of the 
work from being ſubje&ted to the impedi- 
ments ariſing from the prevalence of a 


groundleſs ſuſpicion. 


J naturally expected, that ſome of the 
preceding remarks would excite the reſent- 
ment and draw down the vengeance of thoſe 
perſons to whom they evidently applied. 
The contents of every publication are cer- 
tainly a fair ſubje& for criticiſm ; and to the 
fair comments of real critics, however re- 
pugnant to the ſentiments I entertain, or 
the doctrine I ſeek to inculcate, I ſhall ever 
ſubmit without murmur or reproach, But, 
when men, aſſuming that reſpectable office, 
openly violate all the duties attached to it, 
and, ſinking the critic in the partizan, make 
a wanton attack on my veracity, it becomes 
proper to repel the injurious umputation ; ; 

bg.--: and 
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and the ſame ſpirit which dictates ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the candid award of an impartial 
judge, preſcribes indignation and ſcorn at 
the cowardly attacks of a ſecret aflaflin. 


April 14, 1797. 
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Ir is with extreme n that I offer 
the following pages to Your. notice; yet as 
they deſcribe circumſtances which more than 
juſtify Your own prophetic reflections, and 
are ſubmitted to the public eye from no 
other motive than a love of truth and my 
country, I may, perhaps, be excuſed for 
preſuming them to be not altogether unwor- 
thy of ſuch a diſtinction. | 


While Your puny opponents, if opponents 
they may- be called, are either funk into ob- 
Iivion, or remembered only as affociated 
with the degrading cauſe they attempted to 
| ſupport, every true friend of mankind, an- 
eee 5 ticipating 
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ticipating the jud, cement of poſterity, views 
with eſteem and veneration the unvarying 
Moraliſt, the profound Politician, the inde- 
fatigable Servant of the Public, and the 
warm Promoter of his eountry's happineſs. 


To this univerſal teſtimony of the great 
and good, permit me, Sir, to jain my humble 
tribute; being, with the utmoſt reſpect, 
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following Letters, expreſſed opinions deci- 
dedly unfavourable to female authorſhip, 
when not juſtified by ſuperior talents, I may, 
by now producing them to the public, ſub- 
je& myſelf to the imputation either of va- 
nity or inconſiſtency; and I acknowledge 
that a great ſhare of candour and indulgence 
muſt be poſſeſſed by readers who attend to 
the apologies uſually made on ſuch occa- 
ſions: yet I may with the ſtricteſt truth 
alledge, that I ſhould never have ventured 
to offer any production of mine to the world, 
had I not conceived it poſſible that informa- - 
tion and reflections collected and made on 

the ſpot, during a period when France ex- 
hibited a ſtate, of which there is no example 
in the annals of mankind, might a 
curioſity without the aid of literary em 


| Feu ;, and an adherence to truth, 1 
5 flattered 
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flattered myfelf, might, on a ſubje& of this 
nature, be more acceptable than brillianey 
of thought, or elegance of language. 
eruption of a volcano may be more ſcienti- 
fically deſcribed and accounted for by the 
: philoſopher ; but the relation of the illiterate 
peaſant who beheld it, and ſuffered from its 
effects, may not be leſs NINE to _- 
common Hearer. 


| enen Les dias Op thei dofire int 

conveying to my countrymen a juſt idea of 

that revolution which they have been incited 

do imitate, and of that government by which 
* r re nr e 


Since theſe pages were written, the Con- 
vention has nominally been diſſolved, and a 
- new conſtitution and government have fuc- 
|  cceded, but no real change of principle or 
actors has taken place; and the ſyſtem, of 
which I have endeavoured to trace the yoo 
greſs, muſt ſtill be conſidered as exiſting, with 
no other variations than ſuch as have been 
neceffarily produced by the difference of time 
and circumſtances. | The people grew tired 
of 
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of maſſacres en maſſe and executions en de- 

tail even the W fickleneſs operated 
in favour of humanity; and it was alſo 
| diſcovered, that however a ſpririt of royaliſm - 
might be ſubdued to temporary ination, it 
was not to be eradicated, and that the ſuf- 
ferings of its martyrs only tended to propa» 
gate and confirm it. Hence the ſcaffolds 
flow leſs frequently with blood, and the bar- 
barous prudence of Ca MILLE DESMOULINS' 
guillotine economique has been adopted. But 
exaction and oppreſſion are ſtill practiſed in 
every ſhape, and juſtice is not leſs violated; 
nor 1s property more ſecure, than when the 
former was adminiſtered by revolutionary 
tribunals, and the latter was at ad 
fition of nnn armies. 


The error of . that the varioue 
parties which have uſurped the government 
of France have differed eſſentially from each 
other is pretty general; and it is common 
enough to hear the revolutionary tyranny 
excluſively aſſociated with the perſon of 
ROBESPIERRE, and the thirty-firſt of May, 
2793» . of its intro- 

duction, 
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- duction. Yet whoever examines attentively 


the ſituation and politics of France, from 
the ſubverſion of the Monarchy, will be 
convinced that all the principles of this 
monſtrous government were eſtabliſhed dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of the Briffotins, and 
that the factions which ſucceeded, from Dan- 


ton and Robeſpierre to Sieyes and Barras, 


have only developed them, and reduced 
them to practice. The revolution of the 
thirty-firſt of May, 1793, was not a con- 


_ teſt for ſyſtem but for power---that of July 


the 'twenty-cighth, 1794, (oth Thermidor,) 
was merely a ſtruggle which of two parties 
ſhould ſacrifice the other---that of October 
the fifth, 1795, (13th Vendemiaire,) a war 
of the government againſt the people. But 
in all theſe convulſions, the primitive doc- 
trines of tyranny and injuſtice were watched 
like the ſacred fire, and have never _ a 


moment been ſuffered to lan . 


{Ts may appear indie to! as: as | 


have not perſonally witneſſed this phoenome- 


non, that a government deteſted and de- 
_ 5 an 1 majority of the na- 


tion „ 
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tion, ſhould: baye been able not onlyito miſt 
the efforts of ſo many powers combined 
_ againſt it, but even to proceed from defence 
to conqueſt; and to mingle ſurprize and ter- 
ror with thoſe ſentiments. of contempt and 
abhorrence which it ori W ee 


That ern or talents are not the . 
of this ſucceſs, may be deduced from the 
ſituation of France itſelf... The armies of 
the republic have, indeed, invaded the ter- 
ritories of its enemies, but the deſolation of 
their, own country | ſeems to increaſe with 
every triumph---the genius of the French 
government. appears powerful only in de- 
ſtruction, and inventive only in oppreſſion--- 
and, while it is endowed with the faculty 
of ſpreading univerſal ruin, it is incapable of 
promoting the happineſs of the ſmalleſt 
diſtrict under its protection. The unre= .. 
ſtrained pillage of the conquered countries 
has not ſaved France from multiplied bank- 
ruptcies, nor her ſtate-creditors, from dying 
through want; and the French, in the midſt 
of their external ee We are often diſtin- 
n fram the p > whom their armies 
have 


xxx puzrien 


have ſubjugated, . 
wretchedneſs, and a more irregular de- 


With a power — and unlimited, 
| and flepalirig what has hitherto been poet 
ſed by any Sovereign, it Brine be difficult 
to prove that theſe democr tic defpots have 
effected any thing either uſeful or benefi- 
cent. Whatever has the appearance of be- 
ing ſo will be found, on examination, to 
have ſor its object ſome purpoſe of indivi- 
dual intereſt or perſonal vanity. They ma- 
vage the armies, they embellith Paris, they 
purchaſe the friendſhip of ſome Rates and 
the neutrality of others; but if there be 
any real patriots in France, how little do 
they appreciate theſe uſeleſs trmmphs, theſe 
pilfered muſeums, and theſe fallacious nego- 
tiations, when' they behold the population 


of their country diminiſhed, its commerce 


_ annihilated, ifs wealth diſſipated, its morals 
. corrupted, and its liberty deſtroyed · 


Tho, on deceitful Atrs'sflowry fide 
« While 
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E : ; «\ While 8 W wich unextinguiſh'd rage | 
l > © Inſatiate oh ker waſted entrails prey, | . 
N NI e ee eee | 5 


+ Thoſe 3 oooh the pertizams of. * 
publicaniſm admire, and which even well- 
diſpoſod perſons regard as prodigies; are tha 
ſumple and natural reſult of an unpriaciplet 
daoſpotiſm, acting upon, and diſpoſing of, all 
the reſources of a rich, populous, and en- 
ſhaved nation. I devient asf# d itri habile 
lor ſqu on 2 deliurd des ſtrupulet et des loix; 
de tout bonneur rt de toute juſtice, der droits da 
ſeri ſemblables, el des devoirr de Fautorite -d 
te legt d independence la plipart des obſtacles. 
Len pardit autir du talent lorſqu'on na que ds 

F'inppuneros;. et abus de la force! paſſ# pour 
n 4 ;> he EY enen 
(Ai 3652. ne i it may . 


„ — when men have 
« releaſed themfelves from the ſeruples of  conſcierice, the re- 
« ' ſtraints of law, the ties of honour, the -bonds of juſtice, 
the claims of their fellow creatures, and obedience to theis | 
e ſuperiors :—at this point of independence) moſt of the 
« obſtacles which modify human activity diſappear; impudence 
is miſtaken for 2 and the abuſe bell od xr ng 
V energy,” ABYDS 2s 
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vernments muſt, in a great meaf ure, be 
reſtrained by the will of the people, and by 
eſtabliſhed laws; with them, phyſical and 
political force are neceſſarily ſeparate con- 
ſiderations: they have not only to calculate 
what can be borne,” but what will be ſubmitted 
10; and perhaps France is the firſt country 
that has been compelled to an exertion of its 
whole ſtrength, without regard to any ob- 
ſtacle, natural, moral, or divine. It is for 
want of ſufficiently inveſtigating and allow- 
ing for this moral and political latitudina- 
rianiſm of our enemies, that we are apt to 
be too precipitate in cenſuring the conduct 
of the war; and, in our eſtimation of what 
has been done, we pay too little regard to 
the principles by which we have been di- 
rected. An honeſt man could ſcarcely ima- 
gine the means we have had to oppoſe, and 
an Engliſhman ſtill leſs conceive that they 
would have been ſubmitted to: for the ſame 
reaſon that the Romans had no law againſt 


parricide, till experience had evinced the 


Pb of che crime. 


In a a war- like the bei atraltige' is not 
altogether 
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ebe; to be appreciated by military ſu- 
periority. If, as there is juſt ground for 
believing, our external hoſtilities have averted 
an internal revolution, what we have eſcaped 
is of infinitely more importance to us than 
what we could acquire. Commerce and con- 
queſt, compared to this, are ſecondary ob- 
jects; and the preſervation of our liberties 
and our conſtitution is a more ſolid bleſſing 
than the commerce of both the W or 
the W of nations. , 


Should the following pages contribute to 
impreſs this ſalutary truth on my country- 
men, my utmoſt ambition will be gratified ; 
perſuaded, that a ſenſe of the miſeries they 
have avoided, and of the happineſ: 8 they en- 
joy, will be their beſt incentive, whether 
they may have to oppoſe the arms of the 
enemy in a continuance of the war, or theit 
more dangerous machinations on ths reſtora- | 
tion of peace, if ets 


I cannot conclude without noticing my 
obligations to the Gentleman whoſe name is 
prefixed to theſe volumes; _ I think it at 


VOL. 1. C the 
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the ſame time incumbent on me to avow, 
that, in having aſſiſted the author, he muſt 
not be conſidered as ſanctioning the literary 
imperfections of the work. When the fubject 


Was firſt mentioned to him, he did me the 


juſtice of ſuppoſing, that I was not likely to 
have written any thing, the general tendency 
of which he might diſapprove; and when, 


contain fentiments diſſimilar to his own, he 
was too liberal to require a ſacrifice of them 


as the condition of his ſervices.---I confeſs 


that previous to my arrival in France in 
1792, I entertained opinions ſomewhat more 
favourable-to the principle of the revolution 
than thoſe which I was led to adopt at a fub- 
ſequent period. Aecuſtomed to regard with 
great juſtice the Britiſh' oonſtitution as the 
ſtandard of known political excellence, I 


badly concei ved it poſſible that freedom or 


hanpincta conld eriſt under any other ant 


I am not ſingular in having ſuffered this pre- 
poſſeſſion to invalidate even the evidence of 


my ſenſes. I was, thexefore, naturally par- 


tial to whatever profeſſed to approach the 


wo of wy YEnarahion. 1 forgot that go- 


vernments 
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vernments are not to be founded on imita- 
tions or theories, and that they are perfect 
only as adapted to the genius, manners, and 
diſpoſition of the people who are fubje& to 
them. Experience and maturer judgement 

have corrected my error, and I am perfectly 
convinced, that the old monarchical conſti- 
tution of . France, with very flight mehora- 
tions, was. every way better calculated for 
the national chan =" 


A critic, - not very "dds; 8 
diſcover many faults of ſtyle, even where 
the matter may not be exceptionable. Be- 
ſides my other deficiencies, the habit of vrt 
ting is not cafily fupplied, and, as I deſpaired 
of attaining excellence, and was not ſolict- 
tous about degrees of mediocrity, I doter- 
7 mined on conveying to the public ſueh in- 


formation as I was poſſeſſed of, without 
alteration or ornament. - Moft of theſe Let - 


ters were written exactly in the fituation 
they deſcribe, and remain in their original 
ſtate; the reſt were arranged according as 
opportunities were favourable, from notes 
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and diaries kept when the times were hot 
and feveriſh,” and when it would have been 
dangerous to attempt more method. I for- 
bear to deſcribe how they were concealed. 
either in France or at my departure, becauſe 
I might give riſe. to the perſecution and op- 
preſſion of others. But, that I may not attri- 
bute to myſelf courage which I do not poſſeſs, 
nor create doubts of my veracity; I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that I ſeldom ventured to write till I 
was aſſured of ſome certain means of con- 
veying my papers to a n who could 
* er chern. inn 5. 
As a a 8 * clapſed ſince 
my return, it may not be improper to add, 
that I took ſome ſteps for the publication of 
theſe Letters ſo early as July, 1795. Certain 
difficulties, however, ariſing, , of which I 
was not aware, I relinquiſhed my deſign, 
and ſhould not have been tempted to reſume 
it, but for the kindneſs of the Gentleman 
1 name GAR as the Editor. 
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1 erte. io you On — nods” 
firſt ardour of the revolution is abatetl.—The 
bridal days are indeed paſt, and I think I per- 
ceive ſomething like indifference approaching, 
Perhaps the French themſelves are not ſenſible 
of: this Chahge; but I who-have!beenmabſent 
tio years, and have made as it wWete a ſudden 
_ rfanfition flom enthuſiaſm to:colUneſs;; without = 
paſſing through the intermediate fradations, un 
forcibly ſtruck with it. When was here in 
179050 parties could he fcarcely:ſaid: to ciſt . 
the popular triumphhwas too coin pletel and tb 
recent for ãntolerunce and perſedutiongcand the 
Nobleſſe and Clergy dither ſubmitted in ſilence, 
or appeared to rejoice inc their vn deſbat/ In 
fact, it was the confuſion of deciſtue con- 
queſt the victors and the vanquiſhed: were 
mingletd together and the one had nor leiſure | 
6 — , B» | MF" <> 
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revenge. Politics had not yet divided ſociety ; j 
nor the weakneſs and pride of the great, with the 
malice and inſolence of the little, thinned the 
public Races. The poies of the wamen went 
no farther than a few couplets in praiſe of 
hberty, and the patriotiſm of the men was 
confined to an hebit de garde nationale, the 
device of a button, or a nocturnal revel, which 
they called mounting guard. Money was yet 
plenty, at leaſt ſilver, (for the gold had already 
degun to -diſappear,) commerce in its uſual 
train, and, in ſhort, to one who obſerves no 
deeper than myſelf, every thing ſeemed gay 
and flounſhing—the people were perſuaded 
they were happier; and, amidſt ſuch an ap- 
pearance of content, one muſt have been a cold 


© the future. But all this, my good brother, is in 


a great meaſure ſubſided; and the diſparity is 
10 evident, that I almoſt imagine myſelf one 
coin I offer is become rare, and regarded more 
as medals than money. The playful diſtinctions 


political diſſenſions pervade and chill the com- 
81 | 4 ; 380 groſs 


in FRANCE. | $ 
| gfofs and arbitrary, and the higher clafſes (from 


a pride which thoſe who confider the frailty of 


human nature will allow for) deſett the public 
amuſements, where they cannot appeat but at 
the riſk of being the marked objects of inſult. 


The politics of the women are no longer in- 
noxious—their political principles form the 


leading trait of their characters; and as you 


kno we ate often apt to ſupply by zeal what 
we want in power, the ladies are far from being 


the moſt tolerant partizans on either fide.—The 


* 


national uniform, which contributed ſo much 


do the ſucceſs of the revolution, and ſtimulated 
the patriotiſm of the young men, is become 


general; and the taſk of mounting guard, to 


which it ſubjects the wearer, is now a ſerious and 
| troubleſome duty. To fintſh my obſervations, 
and my contraſt, no ſperie whatever is to be 


ſeen; and the people, if they ſtill idolize their 
new form of government, do it at preſent with 


great ſobriety—the Vive la nation] ſeems now 


rather the effect of habit than of feeling; and 
one ſeldom hears any thing like the ſpontaneous 
and nnn ſounds I formerly remarked. 


1 ave ler yet Bom es W e © dil. 
cover the cauſes of this change; perhaps they 
may lie too deep for fuck an obſerver as myſelf: 

PG rok 38. 7 but 


they were happier; and, amidſt ſuch an ap- 
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revenge. Politics had not yet divided ſociety ; ; 
nor the weakneſs and pride of the great, with the 
malice and inſolence of the little, thinned the 
public places. The polnics of the women went 
no farther than a few couplets in praiſe of 
hberty, and the -patrietiſm of the men was 
confined to an habit de garde nationale, the 
device of a button, or a nocturnal revel, which 
they called mounting guard.—Money was yet 
plenty, at leaſt filyer, (for the gold had already 
degun to diſappear,) commerce in its uſual 
train, and, in ſhort, to one who obſerves no 
and flouriſhing - the people were perſuaded 


Pearance of content, one muſt have been a cold 
Politician to have examined too ſtrictly into 


ſthe future. But all this, my good brother, is in 


a great meaſure ſubſided ; and the diſparity is 
ſo evident; that I almoſt imagine myſelf one 
af che ſeven fleepers—and, like them too, the 
coin I offer is become rare, and regarded more 

as medals than money. The playful diſtinctions 


- — __ into che opprobium and bitterneſs of Party 


political diſſenſions pervade and chill the com- 
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tels and arbitrary, and the higher dlaffes (froth 


a pride which thoſe who confider the frailty of 


human nature will allow for) deſett the public 
amwoſements, where they cannot appeat but at 


the riſk of being the marked objects of inſult.— 
The politics of the women are no longer in- 
noxious—their political principles form the 
leading trait of their characters; and as you | 
know we ate often apt to ſupply by zeal what 


we want in power, the ladies are far from being 
the moſt tolerant partizans on either ſide. The 


— 


national uniform, which contributed ſo much 


to the ſucceſs of the revolution, and ſtimulated 
the patriotiſm of the young men, is become 


general; and the taſk of mounting guard, to 


which it ſubjects the wearer, is now a ferious and 
troubleſome duty. To fintſh my obſervations, . 


and my contraſt, no ſpecie whatever is to be 


ſeen; and the people, if they ſtill idoliae their 


new form of government, do it at preſent with 


great ſobriety—the Vive la nation] ſeems now 


rather the effect of habit than of feeling; and 
one ſeldom hears any thing like the ſpontaneous 
and N ſounds I en remarked. 


Ile V ber yet been Ned long enough 0 dif- 
cover the cauſes of this change; perhaps they 
may lie too deep for fuck an obſerver as myſelf: 
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hut if (as the cauſes of important effects ſome · 
times do) they lie on the ſurface, they will be 
leſs. liable. to eſcape me, than an obſerver of 
more pretenſions. Whatever my remarks are, 
1 will not fail, to communicate them the em- 
ployment will at leaſt be agreeable tome, though 
the reſult ſhould not. be ſatisfactory to you; and 
as ] ſhall, never venture on any reflection, with- 
aut relating the occurrence that gave riſe to it, 


Your om IL dgement wall enable you to, correct 
the, errors of e conn n e of! 


3 FL» E 
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Lwas t yeſterday a 85 ; funeral ſervice I 
kind. of ſervice. is common ;in Catholic. coun- | 
tries, and conſiſts in erecting, a i cenotaph, 
ornamented with numerous lights, flowers, 
croſſes, & c. „The church is hung with black, 


oy and the; maſs: is performed the ſame as if the 


body were preſent. On account of General 
Dillon's. profeſſion, the maſs yeſterday was. a 
military one. It muſt always, I imagine, ſound 
ſtrange to. the ears of a Proteſtant, to hear no- 
thing but theatrical muſic on: theſe occaſions, 
and indeed I could never reconcile myſelf to it; 
for if we allow any effect to muſic at all, 
the train of thought which ſhould. inſpire us 

with reſpest for the, dead, and reflections on ; 
Pg | SEE 8 mortality, 
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— is not likely to be produced by the 
ſtrains in which ! Dido bewails Eneas, or in 
which Armida aſſails the virtue of Rinaldb. 22 


I fear, that in general the air of an oper re. 
minds the belle of the Theatre where the heard 
it-Land, by a natural tranſition, of the beau 
who attended her, and the dreſs of herſelf and 
her neighbours. I confeſs, this was nearly my 
own caſe yeſterday, on hearing an air front 
<<, Sargines;” and had not the funeral oration 
reminded me, I ſhould have forgotten the un- 
fortunate event we were celebrating and Which, 
for ſome days before, when undiſtracted bythis 
pious ceremony, I had dwelt on with pity and | 
1 F of Nene u for the 
Ls 15 90 Dien e fate 
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* At the firſt Amit, 8 the French and Auſtrians 
near Liſle, a general panic ſeized the former, and they re- 
treated in diſorder to Liſle, crying * Save gets peut, "EE nous 
fonmes trahis.”— Let every one ſhift for himſelf—we' are 
betrayed.” The General, after in vain endeavouring to rally 
them, was maſſacred at his return on the great ſquare. My 
pen faulters, and refuſes to deſcribe the barbarities committed 
on the'lifeleſs herd. Let! it ſuffice, perhaps more chan ſuffice, 
to ſay, that his mutilkted remains were thrown on a fire, 
which theſe ſavages danced round, with yells expreſſive. of 
their execrable feſtivity.. A young Engliſhman,” who was ſo 
unfortunate as to be near the ſpot, was'compeltedto/join' in 
this outrage to humanity, —The ſame day u gentleman, the 
intimate HO of our acquaintance," Mad... "was 

n 33 walking 
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fate of Dillon, who is ſaid ta have been a brave 
and good officer, I am forry that the firſt event 
of this war ſhould be marked by cruelty and 
licentiouſneſs. —Military diſcipline has been 
much relaxed fince the revolution, and from 
the length of time fince the French have been 
engaged in a land war, many of the troops muſt 
be without that kind of courage which is the 
effect of habit. The danger, therefore, of 
ſuffering them to alledge that they are be- 
trayed, whenever they do not chooſe to fight, . 
and to excuſe their own cowardice by afcribing 
_ treachery to their leaders, is incalculable.— 


country juſt ſuppoſing itſelf become free, can- 
got be too ſeverely repreſſed. The National 
Aſſembly have done all that humanity could ſug- 
geſt - they have ordered tho puniſhment of the 
aflaflins, and have penſioned and adopted the 
General's children. The orator expatiated both. 
on the horror of the act and its confequences, as 
Fhould have thought, with ſome ingenuity, had 
I nat been aſſured by a brather arator. that the 
whole was  execrable, © But 1 mir e- 


walking (uncanſcious 8 without: the gate. 
which leads to Nouay, and was met hy the flying ruffians on 
their return; immediately. on ſeeing him they ſhouted © Pole 
encore un Ariflacrate {" and-maſſncred him on the ſpot. = | 


mark, 


Above all, every infraQtion of the laws in a 
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mark, that though a Frenchman may ſuppoſe- 
the merit of his countrymen to be colleCtively: - 


ſuperior to that of the whole world, he ſel- | 


dom allows any individual of them to have ſo. 
large a portion as himſelf. Adieu: L have 
already written enough: to convince you I have: 
my friends in England; and I conclude with a 
wiſh: a propos to my ſubject— that they my 
8 rational n 


| 3 May, 2798: Vo 
You, my Gent: - —. who live in a. land of 0 

pounds, ſhillings, and pence, can ſcarcely. 
ſorm an idea of our embarraſſments through the 
want of them. Tis true, theſe are petty evils; 
but when you confider that they happen every 
day, and every hour, and that, if they are not 
very ſerious, they are very frequent, you will 

rejoĩce in the ſplendour of your national credit; 
which procures you all the accommodation of 
paper currency, without diminiſhing the circu- 
lation of ſpecie. Our only currency here on- 


2 fifts'of affignats of 5 livres, 30, 100. 200, and 


N therefore in making. purchaſes, you 
oinmodat your: wants to duese 
"DA | XY your 
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| your aſſignat, or [you muſt owe the ſhopkeeper, | 
_ ofithe ſhopkceper'muft owe yon; and; in ſhort, 


as an old woman aſſured me to- day, C de 
quoi faire perare'la tte; and, if it laſted long, 


it would be the death of ther. Within theſe 
few days, however, the municipalities have at- 


tempted to remedy the inconvenience, by cre- 


twenty ſols, which they give in exchange for 
aſſignats of five livres; but the number they 
are allowed to iſſue is limited and the demand 


for them ſo great, that the accommodation 18 


inadequate to the difficulty of procuring ir. On 
the days on which this paper (which is called 


Jillets de confamce) is iſſued; the Hotel de Vil 5 
Is beſieged by a hoſt of women-colletted-from 
all parts of the diſtrict Peaſants, ſmall ſhop- 


keepers, ſervant maids, and though laſt, not leaſt 
formidable fiſhwomen. They uſually take their 
ſtand two or three hours before the time of deli- 
very, and. the interval is employed in diſcuffing 
the news, and execrating paper money. But when 
once the door is opened, a ſcene takes place 
which bids deftance to language, and calls for 

the pencil of à Hogarth. Babel Was, I dare 


lay, comparatively to this, a place of retreat 


and-Gleace, „ Clamours, revilings, contentions, | 


| ä ds, generally 
Air conclude 
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anale he buſineſs; and, after the loſs of half 
a day's time, ſome part of their clothes, and the, 
expence of a few bruiſes, the combatants retire 
with ſmall bills to the value of five, or perhaps, 


ten livres, as the whole reſource to carry on their 


little commerce for the enſuing week. I doubt 
not but the paper may have had ſome ſhare in 
alienating the minds of the people from the 
revolution. Whenever I want to purchaſe any | 
thing, the vender. uſually anſwers my, queſtion 
by another, and with a rueful kind of tone eng 
quires, En papier, madame: and the bar⸗ 


gain concludes with a ba reflection W 


the n ol Pp — Me o tanga 
RA v Rong s vd 

The Bok 1 to hs 3 oY. like- 
wiſe occaſioned; much difſenſion ; and it ſeems 
to mè impolitic thus to have made religion the 
ſttandard of party. The high maſs, which is 
celebrated by a prieſt who has taken the oaths, 
is frequented, by. a numerous, but, it muſt be 
confeſſed, an ill-dreſt and ill- ſcented congrega - 
tion; while the low maſs, which. is later, and 
which is allowed the nonjuring clergy, has a 
gayer audience, but is much leſs crouded.— 
By the way, I believe many who formerly did 
not much. diſturb . themſelves about religious 


tenets, have become rigid Fit ſince an ad- 
| herence 4 


* 


\ 
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Herence to the holy ſee has become a criterion 
of political opinion. But if theſe ſeparatiſts 
are bigoted and obſtinate, the conventionaliſts 
on their fide are IE and intolerant. 


— 4 Envir my way- to-day to the Rue de 
FHSpital. The woman I ſpoke to aſked me, in 
a menacing tone, what I wanted there. I re- 
plied, which was true, that I merely wanted to 


| paſs through the ſtreet as my neareſt way home: 


upon which ſhe lowered her voice, and con- 
ducted me very civilly.—I- mentioned the cir- 
cumftance on my return, and found that the 
nuns of the hoſpital had their maſs performed 
by a prieſt who had not taken the oaths, and 
that ' thoſe who were ſuſpected of going to at- 
tend it were inſulted, and ſometimes ill treated; 
A poor woman, ſome little time ago, who con- 
ceived perhaps that her ſalvation might depend 
on exerciſing her religion in the way ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to, perſiſted in going, and 
was uſed by the populace with ſuch a mixture 
of barbarity and indecency, that her life was 
deſpaired of. Yet this is the age and the coun- 
try of Philoſophers. —Perhaps you will begin to 
think Swift's fages, who only amuſed themſelves 
with endeavouring to propagate ſheep without 
wool, not ſo contempuble. am almoſt con- 
* 5 | vince 
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vinced myſelf, that when a man once piques 
himſelf on being a philoſopher, if he does no 
miſchief you ought to be ſatisfied with him. 


tenants in the country. Nothing can equal the 
avidity of theſe people for news. We fat down 
after dinner under ſome trees in the village, 
and Mr. de — began reading the Gazette to 
the farmers who were about us. In a few mi- 
nutes every thing that could hear (for I leave 
underſtanding the pedantry of a French newf- 
paper out of the queſtion) were his auditors. 
A party at quoits in one field, and a dancing 
party in another, quitted their amuſements, 
and liftened with undivided attention. I be- 
heve in general the farmers are the people moſt 
_ contented with the revolution, and indeed they 
have reaſon to be ſo; for at preſent they refuſe 
to ſell their corn unleſs for money, while they 
pay their rent in aſſignats; and farms being for. 
the moſt part on leaſes, the obje&tions of the 
landlord to this kind of payment are of no 
avail, Great encouragement is likewiſe held 
out to them to purchaſe national property, 
which I am informed they do to an extent that 
may for ſome time be injurious to agriculture: 

for in their eagerneſs to acquire land, they de- 
prive 
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prive themſelves of the means of cultivating it. 
They do not, ke our cruſading anceſtors, “ fell 
the paſtute to buy the horſe,” but the horſe 
"at buy the paſture ; ſo that we may expect to 
ſee in many places large farms in the hands of 
thoſe who are ___ to Ne e = | 


A peas 8 * ene ri the laſt 
| year, with regard to landed-property—ſo much 
has been- fold, that many farmers have had the 
opportunity of becoming proprietors. The 
rage of emigration, which the approach of war, 
has occaſioned many of the Nobleſſe to ſell their 
eſtates, which, with thoſe of the Crown and the 
Clergy, form a large maſs of property, thrown 
as it were into general circulation. This may . 
in future be beneficial to the country, but the 
preſent generation will perhaps have to purchaſe 
(and not cheaply) advantages they cannot en- 
joy. A philanthropiſt may not think of this 
with regret; and yet I know not why one race 
is preferable to another, or why an evil ſhould 
be endured by thoſe who exiſt not, in order 
that thoſe who ſucceed may be free from it. -I 
would willingly plant a million of acorns, that 
_ age might be ſupplied with oaks; but E 
252 | Far - confeſs, 
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conſeſs I do not thibk it quite: ſo pleaſant for | 
us to. want bread,-in arder that our deſtendants 
may have a ſuperfluity. A (ras 2 


I am half aſhamed of thaſe ſelfiſh arguments; 
but really I have been led to them through 
mere appretieafion of what I fear the people 
magihaye yet ta endure, in eee of te 
xevolatigns ..-c:; dos) oc 10 flit? 
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11 have! frequgatly: aba how little. taſte | 
the French haye for the country, and I believe 
all my companions, except Mr. ide: +—; who | 
took, (as one always does) an intereſt in ſurvey- 
Ing his property, were heartily enmyts with our 
little excurſion. Mad. de , on her arrival, 
took her paſt by the farmer's fire-fide, and was 
out of humour the whole day, inaſmuch a8 
our fare, was homely, and there was nothing 
but ruſtics to ſee or be ſeen by. That a plain 
dinner ſhould be a ſerious affair, you may not 
wonder; but the laſt cauſe of diſtreſs, perhaps 
you will not conclude quite ſo natural at her 
years. All that can be ſaid about it is, that 

ſhe i 15.4 French woman, "who. rouges, and wears 
lilac ribbons, at ſeventyrfour.— I hope, in my 
zeal to obey you, my. refle&tions will not be 
inn e , K ele; 0 
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too voluminous.— For the | preſent 1 will be 
warned by my conſcience, and add = 
| * Yours. 


non ig 
You obſerve, with ſome "Spin that 1 
make no mention of the Jacobins—the fact is, 
that until now I have heard very little about 
them. Your Engliſh partizans of the revolu- 
tion have, by publiſhing their correſpondence 
with theſe ſocieties, attributed a conſequence 
to them infinitely beyond what they have had 
pretenſions to :—a prophet, it is ſaid, is not 
* honoured in his own country—lI am ſure a Ja- 
cobin is not. In provincial towns theſe clubs 
are generally compoſed of a few of the loweſt 
tradeſmen, who have ſo diſintereſted a patriot- 
iſm, as to beſtow more attention on the ſtate 
than on their own ſhops; and as a man may be 
an excellent patriot without the ariſtocratic 
_ talents of reading and writing, they uſually pro- 
vide a ſecretary or preſident, who can ſup- 
ply theſe deficiences—a country attorney, a 
Pere de Toratoire, or a diſbanded capuchin, is 
in moſt places the candidate for this office. 
The clubs often aſſemble only to read the 
| newſpapers; 


. 
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| * but where they are ſufficiently in 
force, they make motions for Fees,” cenſure 
the municipalities, and endeavour to influence 
the elections of the members who compoſe 
them.——That of Paris is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 


about fix thouſand members; but I am told © 


their number and influence are daily increaſing, 
and that the National Aſſembly is more ſub- 
ſervient to them than it is willing to acknow- 
tedge—yet, I believe, the people at large are 
equally adverſe to the Jacobins, who are ſaid 
to entertain the chimerical project of forming 
2 republic, and to the Ariſtocrats, who wiſh 
to reſtore the ancient government. The party 
in oppoſition to both theſe, who are called the 
Feuillans,“ have the real voice of the people 
with them, and knowing this, they employ leſs 
art than their opponents, have no point of union, 
and perhaps may finally be undermined by in- 


8 wnigue, or even ſubdued by violence. 


+: Kant ſeem not to 3 hs 1 ;ackude 
_ vanity. among the cauſes of emigration, and 
yet I aſſure you it has had no ſmall ſhare in 
_— them. The geatry of * * 5 


They derive this appellation, as the Jacabins FR | 
from the convent at which they hold their meetings. ; 


by 
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 dy-chus imitating the higher nobJe/e, imagine 
they have formed a kind of a common cauſe; 
which may hereafter: tend to equalize the dif- 
ference of ranks, and affociate! them with thoſe 
they have been accuſtomed to look up to as 
Their ſuperiors. It is a kind of ton among the 
women, particularly to talk of their emigrated 
relations, with an accent more expreſſive of 
pride than regret, and which Bf 5 
e ee e — 1 8 2¹ 
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Dur aſt FW Ionia you to 3 the 


boaſted misfortunes of [theſe belles, that I may 
join the card. party Oy * n —2 | 
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You kwdebdeds isse from the. public 
papers the late outrage of the Jacobins, in order 
toforce the King to conſent to the formation of an 
army at Paris, and to ſign the decree for baniſh- 
ing the nonjuring Clergy. The newſpapers will 
defenibe to you the proceffion of the Sans-Cu- 
lottes, the indecency of their banners, and the 
diſorders which were the reſult but it is im- 
poſſible for either them or me to convey an idea 
|S, ES: | 3 of 
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of the general indignation excited by theſe 
atrocities. Every well-meaning perſon is grieved 
for the preſent, and apprehenſive: for the future: 
and I am not without hope, that this open 
avowal of the., deſigns of the | Jacobins, will 


unite the Conflitutionalifts and Ariftocrates, and 
that they will join their efforts in defence of 


the Crown, as the only means of ſaving both 
from being overwhelmed by a faction, who are 
now become too daring to be deſpiſed. Many 
of the municipalities and departments are pre- 
paring to addreſs the King, on the fortitude 
he diſplayed in this hour of inſult and penl.— 
I know not why, but the people have been 
taught to entertain a mean opinion of his per- 
ſonal courage; and the late violence will at leaft 
have the good effect of undeceiving them. It 
is certain, that he behaved on this occaſion 
with the utmoſt coolneſs; and the Garde No- 
tionale, whoſe hand he placed on his heart, at- 
teſted that it had no unuſual I 5 


That the King ſhould be unwilling to ſanc- 
tion the raiſing an army under the immediate 
auſpice of the avowed enemies of himſelf, 


and of the conſtitution he has ſworn to pro- 


tect, cannot be much wondered at; and thoſe 


who know. the Catholic religion, and con- 
vol. 1. C der 
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fider that this Prince is devout, and that he 
has reaſon to ſuſpect the fidelity of all who ap- 
proach Him; will wonder fill Teſs that he refuſes 
to baniſh a claſs of men, whoſe influence is ex- 
tenſive, and whoſe intereſt it is to 88 their 
m ee: Ty 


Theſe events have thrown a gloom over — 
vate ſocieties; and public amuſements, as 1 
obſerved in a former letter, are little frequented: 
ſo that, on the whole, time paſſes heavily with 
4 people who; generally ſpeaking; have few 
reſources in thettiſelves. Before the revolution, 
France was at this ſeaſon a ſcene of much 
gaiety. Every village had alternately a ſort of 
Fete, which nearly anfwers to our Wakte—but © 
with this difference, that it was numerouſfly 
attended by all ranks, and the amuſement was 
dancing, inftead of wreſtling and drinking. 
Several ſmall fields, or different parts of a 
large one, were provided with muſic, diſtin- 
guiſhed by flags, and appropriated to the ſeveral 
clafſes of dancers one for the peaſants, another 
for the bourgeois, and a third for the higher 
orders. The young people danced beneath the 

ardour of a July fun, while the old looked on 
and regaled themſelves with beer, cyder, and 
gingerbread. I was always much pleaſed with 
_ ; Aeon 
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this village feſtivity: it gratiſied my mind more 
than ſelect and expenſive amuſements, be- 
cauſe it was general, and within the power of 
all who choſe to partake of it ; and the little 
diſtinction of rank which was preſerved, far 
from dimintſhing the pleaſure of any, added, I 
am certain, to the freedom of all. By mixing 
with thoſe only of her own claſs, the Pay/anne* 
was ſpared the temptation of envying the pink 
ribbons of the Bourgeoiſe, who in her turn was 
not diſturbed by an immediate riyalſhip with 
the ſaſh and plumes of the provincial belle. 
But this cuſtom is now much on the decline. 
The young women avoid occaſions where an 
inebriated ſoldier may offer himſelf as her part- 
ner in the dance; and her refuſal be attended 
with inſult to herſelf, and danger to thoſe who 
protect her; and as this licence is nearly as 
offenſive to the decent Bourgesiſs as to the female 
of higher condition, this fort of fete will miſt 
nn be entirely abandoned. 


The . here all Sian ranch better chan 


* The headk-irefs of 3 F 3 Saen is uniformly 
a ſmall cap, without ribbon or ornament of any Kind, except 
in that part of Normandy which is called the Pays de Canx, 
where the Payſarnes wear a particular 2 
mene. * in itt 5 

111 8 |  thoſs 
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thoſe of the ſame rank in England; but this 
national accompliſhment is not inſtinctive: for 
though few of the laborious claſs have been 
taught to read, there are ſcarcely any ſo-poor 

as not to beſtow three livres for a quarter's in- 
ſtruction from a dancing maſter; and with this 
three months“ noviciate they become qualified 

to dance eee the rt of their Eren = 


"The rage for emigration, in the 3 
of the Auſtrians, have occaſioned many reſtric- 
tions on travelling, eſpecially near the ſea- 
coaſt or frontiers. No perſon can paſs through 
a town without a paſſport from the municipality 
he refides in, ſpecifying his age, the place of 
his birth, his deſtination, the height of his 
perſon, and the features of his face. The 
Marquis de C—— entered the town yeſter- 
day, and at the gate preſented his paſſport as 
uſual: the guard looked at the paſſport, and in 
a high tone demanded his name, whence he 
came, and where he was going. M. de C—— 
referred him to the paſſport, and ſuſpecting the 
man could not read, perſiſted in refuſing to 
give a verbal account of himſelf, but with much 
civility preſſed the peruſal of the paſſport; add- 
ing, that if it was informal, Monfieur might 
write to the 1 munici TRY Chat granted it. The 
| man, 
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man, however, did not approve of the jeſt, 

and took the Marquis before the municipality, 1 
who ſentenced him to a month 8 ce | 
for his e. 5 
The French are vein very grave, and J 
| bon-mot will not now, as formerly, fave a man's 
life. —I do not remember to have ſeen in any 


80 Engliſh print an anecdote on this ſubject, which 


— 


at once marks the levity of the Pariſians, and 
the wit and preſence of mind of the Abbe 
Maury At the beginning of the revolution, 
when the people were verymuch incenſed againſt 
the Abbe, he was one day, on quitting the 
Aſſembly, ſurrounded by an enraged mob, 
who ſeized on him, and were hurrying him 
away to execution, amidft the univerſal cry of 
4 Ia lanterne] 4 la lanterne! The Abbe, with 
much coolneſs and good humour, turned to 
thoſe neareſt him, Eh bien mes amis et quand 
je ſerois à Ia lanterne, en verriez vous plus clair?” 
| Thoſe who held him were diſarmed, the von- 

mot flew through the croud, and the- Abbe 
eſcaped while they were applauding it.— 
have nothing to offer after this trait which is 
_ worthy of ſucceeding, it, bye will add that T AY 

1 . | | 


c3. 8 OUR 
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July 24, 1792. 


Ovk revolution-zra has paſſed tranquilly in 
the provinces, and with lefs turbulence at Paris 
than was expected. I conſign to- the Gazette- 
writers thoſe long deſcriptions that deſcribe 
nothing, and leave the mind as unfatisfied as 
the eye. I content myſelf with obſerving only, 
that the ceremony here was gay, impreſſive, 
and animating. I indeed have often remarked, 
that the works of nature are better deſcribed 
than thoſe of art. The fcenes of nature, 
though varied, are uniform; while the produc- 
tions of art are fubject to the caprices of whim, 
and the viciſſitudes of taſte. A rock, a wood, 
or a valley, however the ſcenery may be diver- 
fified, always conveys a perfect and diſtin 
unage to the mind; but a temple, an altar, a 
palace, or a pavilion, requires a detail, minute 
even to tediouſneſs, and which, after all, gives 
but an imperfect potion of the object. I have 
as often read deſcriptions of the Vatican, as of 
the Bay of Naples; yet I recollect little of the 
former, while the latter ſeems almoſt familiar 
to me. — Many are ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
ſcenery of Milton's Paradiſe, who have but con- 
fuſed ideas of the ſplendour of Pandemonium. 

The 
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The deſcriptions, however, are pay: minute, 
4 the Poetry of both 1 is 3 | 


" to return to Bia country, which i is not 
We a Paradiſe, and I hope will not be- 
come a Pandemonium the ceremony I have 
been alluding to, though really intereſting, is 
by no means to be conſidered as a proof that 
the ardour for liberty increaſes: oñ̃ the con- 
trary, in proportion as theſe F&/es become more 
frequent, the enthuſiaſm which they excite 
ſeems to diminiſh. ** For ever mark, Lucilius, 
when Love begins to ficken and decline, it 
uſeth an enforced ceremony.” When there were 

no fœderations, the people were more; united, 
The planting trees of liberty ſeems. to have 
damped the ſpirit of freedom; and fince there has 
been a decree for wearing the national colours, 
they are more the marks of obedience than proofs 
of affection. I cannot pretend todecide whether 
the leaders of the people find their followers leſs 
warm than they were, and think. it neceſſary to 
ſtimulate them by theſe ſhows, or whether the 
ſhows themſelves, by too frequent repetition, 
have rendered the people indifferent abput the 
objects of them.— Perhaps both , theſe ſuppo- 
fitions are true. The French are volatile and 
material; they are not very capable of attach- 


4 ment 
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ment to principles. External, objects are re- 
quiſite for them, even in a ſlight degree; and 
the momentary enthuſiaſm that is obtained by 
affecting their ſenſes ſubſides with the conclu- 
fion of a favourite air, or the end of a gaudy 
ans ea | | 16 | 10) 


| The Jodi party are . * ground ; 
and ſince they have forced a miniſtry of their 


own on the King, their triumph has become 
ſtill more inſolent and deciſive.— A ſtorm is 
ſaid to be hovering over us, which I think of 

with dread, and cannot communicate with 
fafety—® Heaven ſquare the trial of thoſe who 
are — to their wen re e 
W 


obi | Auguſt 4, 2792- 


1 Muſt repeat to you, that I have no talent for 
deſcription; and, having ſeldom. been able to 
profit by the deſcriptions of others, I am mo- 
deſt enough not willingly to attempt one my- 
ſelf. But, as you obſerve, the ceremony of a2 
feederation, though familiar to me, is not ſo to 
my Engliſh friends; I therefore obey your com- 
mands, though certain of not fucceeding ſo as 

. | t 


—— 
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to S ghatify! your eee in tho manner yay too 
r 1 1 


5 The impls 1 the ceremony was per- 
formed, was erected in an open ſpace, well 
choſen both for convenience and effect. In a 
large circle on this ſpot, twelve poſts, between 
fifty and fixty feet high, were placed at equal 
diſtances, except one larger, opening in front 
by way of entrance. On each alternate poſt 
were faſtened ivy, laurel, &c. ſo as to form a 
thick body which entirely hid the ſupport. 
Theſe greens were then ſhorn (in the manner 
you ſee in old-faſhioned gardens) into the form 
of Doric columns, of dimenſions proportioned 
to their height. The intervening poſts: were 
covered with white cloth, which was ſo arti- 
ficially folded, as exactly to reſemble fluted pil- 
lars from the baſes of which aſcended ſpiral 
wreaths of flowers. The whole was connected 
at top by a bold feſtoon of foliage, and the 
capital of each column was ſurmounted by a 
vaſe of white lilies. In the middle of this 
temple was placed an altar, hung round with 
lilies, and on it was depoſed the book of the 
conſtitution. The approach to the altar was by 
a large _— of Repay! wo with beautiful 


. 10 
Al p 
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All this having been arranged and decorated, 
(a work of ſeveral days,) the important æra was 
uſhered in by the firing of cannon, ringing of 
bells, and an appearance of buſtle and hilarity 
not to be ſeen on any other occaſion. About 
ten, the members of the diſtrict, the munici- 
pality, and the judges in their habits of cere- 
mony, met at the great church, and from 
thence proceeded to the altar of liberty. The 
troops of the line, the Garde Nationale of the 
town, and of all the ſurrounding communes, 
then arrived, with each their reſpective muſic 
and colours, which (reſerving one only of the 
latter to diſtinguiſh them in the ranks) they 
planted round the altar. Thisdone, they tetired, 
and forming a circle round the temple, left a 
large intermediate ſpace free. A maſs was then 
celebrated with the moſt perfect order and de- 
cency, and at the concluſion were read the rights 
of man and the conſtitution. The troops, 
Garde Nationale, &c. were then addreſſed by 
their reſpeRtive officers, the oath to be faithful 
to the nation, the Jaw, and the King, was ad- 
miniſtered : every ſword was drawn, and every 
hat waved in the air; while all the bands of 
muſic joined in the favorite ſtrain of pa ira. 
This was followed by crowning, with the civic 
wreaths 5 round the altar, a number of 


q people, 
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Nene who during the year had been inſtru- 
mental in ſaving the lives of their fellow- citizens 
that had been endangered by drowning or other 
accidents. This honorary reward was accom- 
panied by a pecuniary one, and a fraternal 
embrace from all the conſtituted bodies. But 
this was not the graveſt part of the ceremony. 
The magiſtrates, however upright, were 'not all 
graceful, and the people, though they under- 
ſtood the value of the money, did not that of 
the civic wreaths, or the embraces; they there- 
fore looked vacant enough during this part of 
the buſineſs, and grinned moſt facetiouſly when 
they began to examine the appearance 'of each 
other in their oaken crowns, and, I dare ſay, 
thought the whole comical 'enough.—This 4s 
one trait of national pedantry. Becauſe the 
Romans awarded a civic wreath for an act of 
| humanity, the French have adopted the cuſtom; 
and decorate thus a ſoldier or a ſailor, who 
never heard of the Romans in his life, except 
in extracts from the New Teſtament at maſa. | 


But to return to our fore, of which I _ | 
only to add, that the magiſtrates departed in the 
order they obſerved in coming, and the troops 
and Garde Nationale filed off with their hats in 


the air, * with . acclamations, to the 
ſound 


2 ? % 
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ſound of ga ira—Things of this kind are not 
ſuſceptible of deſcription. The, detail may be 
unintereſting, while the general effect may have 
been impreſſive. The ſpirit of the fcene I have 
been endeavouring to recall ſeems to have eva- 
| Porated under my pen; yet to the ſpectator it 
was gay, elegant, and impoſing. The day was 
fine, a brilliant ſun glittered on the banners, 
and a gentle breeze gave them motion; while 
the ſatisfied countenances of the people apder 
t and animation to the whole. | 


DN muſt 3 to you, that 3 and de- 
termined ariſtocrates, never attend, on theſe oc- 
caſions. The. piety of the one is ſhocked at a 
maſs by a prieſt who has taken the oaths, and 
the pride of the other is not yet reconciled. to 
confuſion of ranks and popular feſtivities. I 
aſked a woman who brings us fruit every day, 
why ſhe had not come on the fourteenth as 
uſual. She told me ſhe did notcome to the town, 
4A cauſe de la federation” — Vous ttes ariflocrate 
donc“ —** Ab, mon Dieu non—ce neſt pas que 
je ſuis ariflocrate, ou democrate, mais que je ſuis 
Chretienne.*” This is an e among many 


On account of the federation.” —* You are an 9 2 | 


then, I ſuppoſe ?”—® Lord, no! It is not becauſe I am an 


TT COIs. but becauſe I am a Chriſtian.” 
others 
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others I could produce, that our legiſlators have 
been wrong, in connecting any change of the 
national religion with the revolution. I am 


every day convinced, that this and the aſſignats 


are the great cauſes of the alienation viſible· in 
many who were once the warmeſt patriots. 
Adieu: do not envy us our fees and ceremo- 
nies, while you enjoy a conſtitution which re- 
quires no oath to make you cheriſh it: and a 
national liberty, which is felt and valued with- 

out the aid of extrinfic decoration.——Yours. 


; F Augaſt ug, 
THE conſternation and horror of which I 
have been partaker, will more than apologize 
for my filence. It is impoſſible for any one, 
however unconnected with the country, not to 
feel an intereſt in its preſent calamities, and to 
regret them. I have little courage to write even 
now, and you muſt pardon me if my letter 
| ſhould bear marks of the general depreſſion. 
All but the faction are grieved and indignant at 
the King's depoſition; but this grief is without 
energy, and this indignation ſilent. The par- 
tizans of the old government, and the friends 
of the new, are equally enraged; but they have 
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no union, are ſuſpicious of each other, and are 
finking under the ſtupor of deſpair, when they 
ſhould be preparing for revenge. It would not 
be eaſy to deſcribe our ſituation during the laſt 
week. The ineffectual efforts of La Fayette, 
and the violences occaſioned by them, had pre- 
pared us for ſomething ſtill more ſerious. On 
© the ninth, we had a letter from one of the re- 
preſentatives for this department, ſtrongly ex- 
preſſive of his apprehenſions for the morrow, 
but promiſing to write if he ſurvived it. The 
day, on which we expected news, came, but 
no poſt, no papers, no diligence, nor any means 
of information. The ſucceeding night we ſat 
up, expecting letters by the poſt : ſtill, how- 
ever, none arrived; and the courier only paſſed 
haſtily through, giving no detail, but that Paris 
was 4 feu et 4 ſung. At length, after paſſing 
two days and nights in this dreadful ſuſpence, 
we received certain intelligence which even ex- 
ceeded our fears. It is needleſs to repeat the 
horrors that have been perpetrated. The ac- 
counts muſt, ere now, have reached you. Our 
repreſentative, as he ſeemed to expect, was ſo 

ill treated as to be unable to write: he was one 
of thoſe who had voted the approval of La 

MEWS 8 conduct — all of whom were either 


* All fire and laughter. ; 
. 
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. wounded, or intimidated; and, by 
this means, a majority was procured to vote the 
depoſition of the King. The party allow, by 
their own accounts, eight thouſand perſons to 
have periſhed on this occaſion ; but the num- 
her is ſuppoſed to be much more conſiderable. 
No papers are publiſhed at preſent except thoſe 
whofe editors, being members of the Aſſembly, 
and either agents or inſtigators of the maſſacres, 
are, of courſe, intereſted in concealing or pal- 
liating them.—Mr. de — has juft now taken 
up one of theſe atrocious journals, and exclaims, 

with tears ſtarting from his eyes, On a abdttz 
la ftatue d Henri quatre l The ſacking of Rome 
by the Goths offers no picture equal to the 
| licentiouſneſs and barbarity committed in a 
country which calls itſelf the moſt enlightened 
in Europe.—But, inftead of recording theſe 
| horrors, I will fill up my paper with the Chœur 
Bearnais. It was publiſhed ſome time ago in a 
periodical 


4 « They huve deroyed the fatue of Henry the Fourth” 


+ Ctrun Beis. 


; 6 I troubadour Bearnais, 
Ves yeux inondes de larmes, 
A ſes montagnards | 
« N afraid bes 
Louis le fils d Henri | | 
« Eft priſonnier dans Paris! 
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| periodical work, (written with great ſpirit and 
talents,) called * The Acts of the Apoſtles,” 
ane; 


lla tremble pour les jours 
De ſa compagne cherie ” 
* Qui na trouve de ſecours 
aue dans ſa propre enérgie; 
5 4 Elle ſuit le fils d' Henri 
* Dans les priſons de Paris. 


Quel crime ont ils done commis __ 
Pour etre enchain&s de mEme ? 
Du peuple ils font les amis, 
* Le peuple veut il qu'on Jaime, 
* Quand il met le fils d' Henri 
Dans les priſons de Paris? 


Le Dauphin, ce fils cheri, 
Aui ſeul fait notre eſperance, 

« De pleurs ſera donc nourri; 
Les Berceaux qu'on donne 8 
Aux enfans de notre Henri | 
ont les priſons de Paris. 


« Il a yu couler le ſang 
De ce garde fidele, 
« Qui vient d'offrir en mourant 
« Aux Frangais un beau modẽle; 
« Mais Louis le fils d'Henri 
« Eft priſonnier dans Paris. 
« Il neſt $i triſte appareil 
Qui du reſpe& nous d&gage, 
“ Les feux ardens du Soleil 
« Sayent percer le nuage : - 


* 
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and, I believe, has not yet appeared in Eng- 
land. The ſituation of the King gives a pecu- 
Har intereſt to theſe ſtanzas, which, merely as 
a poetical compoſition, are very beautiful. 1 
have often attempted to tranſlate them, but have 
always found it impoſſible to preſerve the effect 
and fimplicity of the original. They are ſet to 
a little plaintive air, vay happily characteriſtic 
= the words. 


« Le priſonnier de Paris 
«« Eft toujours le fils d Henri. 


% Francais, trop ingrats Frangais 
« Rendez le Roi à fa compagne, 
« C'eſt le bien du Bearnais, 

< C'eſt Venfant de la Montagne: 

« Le bonheur qu avoit Henri 

« Nous afſurons & Louis. 


Chez vouz FThomme a de ſes droits 
* Recouvre le noble uſage, 
Et vous opprimez vos rois, 
« Ah! quel injuſte partage ! 
« Le peuple eſt libre, et Louis 
« Eft priſonnier dans Paris. 


Au pied de ce monument 
« Ou le bon Henri reſpire 
* Pourquoi Vairain ſoudroyant? 
* Ah Von veut qu' Henri conſpire 
« Lui meme contre ſon fils 
« Dans les priſons de Paris.” 
"VOL, I D 


- 


* 
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Perhaps 1 ſhall not write to you again from 
e as we depart for A on Tueſday next. 
A change of ſceno will diſſipate a little the 
ſeriouſneſs we have contracted during the late 
events. If I were determined to indulge, grief 
or melancholy, I would never remove from the 
{pot where I had formed the reſolution. Man 
is a proud animal even when oppreſſed by miſ . 
fortune. He ſeeks for his tranquility in reaſon 
and reflection; whereas, a poſt-chaiſe and four, 
or even a hard- trotting horſe, is worth all the 
philoſophy in the world. — But, if, as I obſerved 
before, a man be determined to reſiſt conſola- 
tion, he cannot do better than ſtay at home, and 
reaſon and philoſophize. 


Adieu e fttntionfel my friends in this 
country makes me think of England with plea- 
ſure and reſpect ; and I ſhall conclude with a 
very homely couplet, which, after all the fa- 
ſhionable liberality of modern travellers, con- 
tains a great deal of truth: 


« Amongſt mankind 
« Weneer ſhall find 
The worth we left at home. 


Yours, &c. , 


THE 
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5 Auguſt 22, we R 
Tx hour is paſt, in which, if the King's 
friends had exerted themſelves, they might have 


- procured a movement in his favour. The peo- 


ple were at firſt amazed, then grieved ; but the 
national philoſophy already begins to operate, 

and they will fink into indifference, till again 
awakened by ſome new calamity. The leaders 
of the faction do not, however, entirely de- 
pend either on the ſupineneſs of their adverſa- 

ries, or the ſubmiſſion of the people. Money 
is diſtributed amongſt the idle and indigent, 
and agents are nightly employed in the public 
| houſes to comment on newſpapers, written for 
the purpoſe to blacken the King and exalt the 
patriotiſm of the party who have dethroned 
him. Much uſe has likewiſe been made of the 
| advances of the Pruffians towards Champagne, 
and the uſual mummery of ceremony has not 
been wanting. Robeſpierre, in a burſt of ex- 
temporary energy, previouſly ſtudied, has de- 
clared the country in danger. The declaration 
has been echoed by all the departments, and 
proclaimed to the people with much ſolemnity. 
We were not behind hand in the ceremonial of 
the buſineſs, though, ſomehow, the effect was 
not ſo ferious and impoſing as one could have 


D 2 wiſhed + 
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wiſhed on ſuch an occaſion. A ſmart flag, 
with the words Citizens, the country is in 
danger, was prepared; the judges and the 
municipality were in their coſtume, the troops 
and Garde Nationale under arms, and an orator, 
ſurrounded by his cortege, harangued in the 
principal parts of the town on the text of the 
banner which waved before him. 


All this was very well; but, unfortunately, 
in order to diſtinguiſh the orator amidſt the 
croud, it was determined he ſhould harangue 
on horſeback.—Now here aroſe a difficulty 
which all the ardour of patriotiſm was not able 
to ſurmount. The French are in general but 
indifferent ecueſtrians ; and it ſo happened that, 
in our municipality, thoſe who could ſpeak 
could not ride, and thoſe who could ride could 
not ſpeak. At length, however, after much 
debating, it was determined that arms ſhould 
yield to the gown, or rather, the horſe to the 
orator—with this precaution, that the monture 
ſhould be properly ſecured, by an attendant to 
. hold the bridle. Under this ſafeguard, the rhe- 
torician ifſued forth, and the firſt part of the 
ſpeech was performed without accident ; but 
when, by way of relieving the declaimer, the 
whole military band began to flouriſh ga ira, 

* 
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the horſe, even more patriotic than his rider, 
curvetted and twiſted with ſo much animation, 
that however the ſpectators might be delighted, 
the orator was far from participating in their 
ſatisfaction. After all this, the ſpeech was to 
be finiſhed, and the filence of the muſic did 
not immediately tranquillize the animal. The 
orator's eye wandered from the paper that con- 
tained his ſpeech, with wiſtful glances towards 
the mane ; the fervor of his indignation againſt 
the Auſtrians was frequently calmed by the in- 
voluntary friſkings he was obliged to ſubmit to; 
and at the very criſis of the emphatic decla- 
ration, he ſeemed much leſs occupied by his 
country's danger than his own.—The people, 
who were highly amuſed, I dare ſay, conceived 
the whole-ceremony to- be a rejoicing, and at 

every repetition that the country was in danger, 
joined with great glee in the chorus of ga ira.* 
Many of the ſpectators, I believe, had for 
ſome time been convinced of the danger that- 
threatened the TER and did not Wan =: 


* | The oration o confited of Pala 3 Rs ji with 

a kind of burden of © Citoyens, la patri eſt en danger; and 

the arrangers of the ceremony had not ſelected appropriate 

muſic :. ſo that the band, who had been accuſtomed to play 

nothing elſe on public occaſions, ſtruck up ga ira at 88. 

F | e 
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much increaſed by the events of the war; others 
were pleaſed with a ſhow, without troubling 
themſelves about the occafion of it; and the 
maſs, except when rouzed to attention by their 
favourite air, or the exhibitions of the equeſ- 
trian orator, looked on with vacant ſtupidity.— 
This tremendous flag is now fuſpended from a 
window of the Hotel de Ville, where it 1s to 
remain until the inſcription it wears ſhall no 
longer be true; and I heartily wiſh, the 
diſtreſſes of the country may not be more 
durable than the texture on which they are 
proclaimed. 58. 


O.ur journey is fixed for to-morrow, and all 
the morning has been paſſed in attendance for 
our paſſports.— This affair is not ſo quickly diſ- 
patched as you may imagine. The French are, 
indeed, ſaid to be a very lively people, but we 
miſtake their volubility for vivacity; for in their 
public offices, their ſhops, and in any tranſ- - 
action of buſineſs, no people on earth can be 
more tedious—they are flow, irregular, and 
loquacious; and a retail Engliſh Quaker, with 

all his formalities, would diſpoſe of half his 
ſtock in leſs time than you can purchaſe a three 
. fols ſtamp. from a briſk French Commis. You 
may therefore conceive, that this official por- 
. traiture 
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Z traiture of ſo miny females was aut of time, 
and not very pleaſant to the originals, The 
delicacy of an Engliſhman inay be ſhocked at 
the idea of examining and fegiſteting a lady 
features one after another, like the artitles of a 
bill of lading; but the cold and ſyſtematic gal- 
lantry of a Frenchman is not ſo ſcrupulous. — 
The officer, however, who 1s employed for this 
| purpoſe here, is civil, and I ſuſpected the 
infinity of my noſe, and the acuteneſs of Mad. 
de ——'$5 chin, might have diſconcerted him; 
but he extricated himſelf very decently: - My 
noſe is enrolled in the order of aquilines, and 
the old lady's br Wa to a tn un 

* 1 | ft BA pods - 


The cartinges'1 are n * mn to· mor- 
row. Recollect, that ſeven: females, with all 
their appointments, are to occupy them, and 
then calculate the hour I ſhall begin increaſing 
my diſtance from England and my friends. 1 
ſhall not do it without regret; yet perhaps you 
will be leſs inclined to pity me than the unfor- 
tunate wights who are to eſcort us. A journey 
of an hundred miles, with French horſes, 
French carriages, en * and fock an c 


ee 
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unreaſonable female charge, is, I confeſs, in 
great humility, not to be ventured on with- 
out a moſt determined patience.—1I ſhall write 
to you. on our arrival at Arras; and am, till 
then, at all times, and inall places, Yours. 


| Heſdin. - 
Wx arrived here laſt night, notwithſtanding 
the difficulties of our firſt ſetting out, in tole- 
Table time; but I have gained ſo little in point 
of repoſe, that I might as well have continued 
my journey. We are lodged at an inn which, 
though large and the beſt in the town, is ſo diſ- 
guſtingly filthy, that I could not determine to 
undreſs myſelf, and am now up and ſcribbling, 
till my companions ſhall be ready. Our embarka- 
tion will, I foreſee, be a work of time and la- 
bour; for my friend, Mad. de ——, beſides 
the uſual attendants on a French woman, a 
femme de chambre and a lap-dog, travels with 
ſeveral cages of canary- birds, ſome pots of cu- 
rious exotics, and a favourite cat; all of which 
muſt be diſpoſed of ſo as to produce no inteſ- 
tine commotions during the journey. Now if 
you conſider the nature of theſe fellow-travellers, 
you will allow it not ſo eaſy a matter as may at 
| =, Es A 
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firſt be ſuppoſed, eſpecially as their fair miſtreſs 
will not allow any of them to be placed in any 
other carriage than her own.—A fray happened 
yeſterday between the cat and the dog, during 
which the birds were overſet, and the plants 
broken. Poor M. de —, with a ſort of 

rueful good nature, ſeparated the combatants, 
reſtored order, and was obliged to purchaſe 
peace by charging himſelf with the care of the 
aggreſſor. | 


I ſhould not have dwelt ſo long on theſe tri- 
fling occurrences, but that they are characters 
iftic. In England, this paſſion for animals is 
chiefly confined to old maids, but here it is 
general. Almoſt every woman, however .nu- 
merous her family, has a nurſery of birds, an 
angola, and two or three lap-dogs, who ſhare 
her cares with her huſband and children. The 
dogs have all romantic names, and are enquired 
after with ſo much ſolicitude when they do not 
make one in a viſit, that I was ſome time before 
I diſcovered: that Nina and Rofine were not the 
young ladies of the family, I do not remember 
to have ſeen any huſband, however maſter of 
his houſe in other reſpects, daring, enough to 

diſplace a favourite animal, even though it 


occupied the only vacant fauteuil. Fe 
The 


* 
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The entrance into Artois from Picardy; 
though confounded by the new diviſion, is 
fufficiently marked by a higher cultivation, and 
a more fertile ſoil. The whole country we have 
paſſed is agreeable, but uniform ; the roads are 
good, and planted on each fide with trees, 
moſtly elms, except here and there ſome rows of 
poplar or apple. The land is all open, and ſown in 
diviſions of corn, carrots, potatoes, tobacco, and 
| poppies—of which laſt they make a coarſe kind 
of oil for the uſe of painters. The country is 
entirely flat, and the view every where bounded 
by woods interſperſed with villages, whoſe little 
© Fpires peeping through the trees have a very 
* . 


The REP of Artois are faid to be | bighty 
ſuperſtitious, and we have already paſſed a num- 
ber of ſmall chapels and croſſes, erected by the 
road fide, and ſurrounded by tufts of trees. 
Theſe are the inventions of a miſtaken piety ; 
yet they are not entirely without their uſe, and 
I cannot help regarding them with more com- 
placence than a rigid Proteftant might think 
allowable. The weary traveller here finds ſhelter 
from a mid-day ſun, and ſolaces his mind while 
he repoſes his body. The glittering equipage 
rolls by—he recalls the painful ſteps he has paſt, 
anticipates 
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anticipates thoſe which yet remain, and per- 
haps is tempted to repine ; but when he turns 
his eye on the croſs of Him who has promiſed 
a recompence to the ſufferers of this world, he 
checks the figh of envy, forgets the luxury 
which excited it, and purſues his way with re- 
fignation. The Proteſtant religion proſcribes, 
and the character of the Engliſh renders un- 
neceſſary, theſe ſenſible objects of devotion 
but I have been always of opinion, that the 
levity of the French in general would make them 
incapable of perſevering in a form of worſhip 
equally abſtracted and rational. The Spaniards, 


and even the Italians, might aboliſh their crofſes _ 


and images, and yet preſerve their Chriſtianity ; | 
but if the French ceaſed to be bigots, _ 
would become atheiſts, | 


This is 2 final fortified town, though not of | 
ſtrength to offer any reſiſtance to artillery. Its 
proximity to the frontier, and the dread of the 
Auſtrians, make the inhabitants very patriotic. 
We were ſurrounded by a great croud of peo- 
ple on our arrival, who had fome ſuſpicion that 
we were emigrating ; however, as ſoon as our 
paſſports were examined and declared legal, | 
they retired very peaceably. 


The 
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The approach of the enemy keeps up the 
ſpirit of the people, and, notwithſtanding their 
diſſatisfaction at the late events, they have not yet 
felt the change of their government ſufficiently 
to deſire the invaſion of an Auſtrian army.— 
Every village, every cottage, hailed us with the 
cry of Vive la nation The cabaret invites you 
to drink beer 4 la nation, and offers you 
lodging 4 la nation the chandler's ſhop ſells 
you ſnuff and hair powder 4 la nation —and 
there are even patriotic barbers whoſe figns - 
inform you, that you may be ſhaved and have 
your teeth drawn 4 la nation! Theſe are acts 
of patriotiſm one cannot reaſonably object to; 
but the frequent and tedious examination of 
one's paſſports by people who can't read, is not 
quite ſo inoffenſive, and I ſometimes loſe my 
patience. A very vigilant Garde Nationale yeſ- 

. terday, after ſpelling my paſſport over for ten 
minutes, objected -that it was not a good one. 
I maintained that it was; and feeling a momen- 

tary importance at the recollection of my coun- 
try, added, in an aſſuring tone, Et d'ailleurs 
je furs Anglaiſe et par conſequent libre d aller ou 
bon me _ſemble.*” The man ſtared, but admitted 
my argument, and we paſſed on. 


. 


* « Beſides, I am a native of England, and, conſequently, 
have a "__ to go where I pleaſe,” 
My 
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My room door is half open, and gives me a 
proſpect into that of Mad. de L-—, which is 


on the oppoſite fide of the paſſage. She has 


not yet put on her cap, but her grey hair is 
profuſely powdered ; and, with no other gar- 
ments than a ſhort under petticoat and a corſet, 
ſhe ſtands for the edification of all who paſs, 
putting on her rouge with a ſtick and a bundle 
of cotton tied to the end of it.—All travellers 
agree in deſcribing great indelicacy to the 
French women; yet I have ſeen no accounts 
which exaggerate it, and ſcarce any that have not 
been more favourable than a ſtrict adherence to 
truth might juſtify. This inattractive part of 
the female national character is not confined to 
the lower or middling claſſes of life; and an 
Engliſh woman is as likely to be put to the 
bluſh in the Boudoir of a Marquiſe, as in the 
ſhop of the griſette, which ſerves alſo for her 
dreſſing- room. 


If I am not too idle, or too much amuſed, 

vou will ſoon be informed of my arrival at 
Arras; but though I ſhould negle& to write, 
be perſuaded I ſhall never ceaſe to be, with 
affection and d eſteem, Town, * 155 


TRE 
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Arras, Auguſt, 1992+ . 


THE appearance of Arras is not buſy in pro- 
portion to its population, becauſe its population 
is not equal to its extent; and as it is a large, 
without being a commercial, town, it rather 
offers a view of the tranquil enjoyment of 
wealth, than of the buſtle and activity by 
which it is procured. The ftreets are moſtly 
narrow and ill paved, and the ſhops look heavy 
and mean; but the hotels, which chiefly oc- 
cupy the low town, are large and numerous. 
What is called /a Petite Place, is really very 
large, and ſmall only in compariſon with the 
great one, which, I believe, is the largeſt in 
France. It 1s, indeed, an immenſe quadrangle— 
the houſes are in the Spaniſh form, and it has 
an arcade all round it. The Spaniards, by whom 
it was built, forgot, probably, that this kind of 
ſhelter would not be ſo defirable here as in their 
own climate. The manufacture of tapeftry, 
which a fingle line of Shakſpeare has immor- 
talized, and aſſociated with the mirthful image 
of his fat Knight, has fallen into decay. The 
manufactures of linen and woollen are but in- 

conſiderable ; and one, which exiſted till lately, 
of a very durable porcelain, is totally neg- 
lected. The principal article of commerce is 
T lace, 
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lace, which 1s made here 1n great quantities. 
The people of all ages, from five years old to 
ſeventy, are employed in this delicate fabrick, - 
In fine weather you will ſee whole ſtreets lined 

with females, each with her cuſhion on her lap. 
The people of Arras are uncommonly dirty, and 
the lacemakers do not in this matter differ from 
their fellow citizens; yet at the door of a houſe, 
which, but for the ſurrounding ones, you would 
ſuppoſe the common receptacle of all the filth 
in the vicinage, is often ſeated a female arti- 
zan, whoſe fingers are forming a point of un- 
blemiſhed whiteneſs. It is inconceivable how faſt. 
the bobbins move under their hands; and they 
ſeem to beſtow ſo little attention on their work, 
that it looks more like the amuſement of idle- 
neſs than an effort of induſtry. I am no judge 
of the arguments of philoſophers and politi- 
cians for and againſt the uſe of luxury in a 
ſtate; but if it be allowable at all, much may 
be ſaid in favour of this pleaſing article of it. 
Children may be taught to make it at a very 
early age, and they can work at home under 
the inſpection of their parents, which is cer- 
tainly preferable to crouding them together in 
manufactories, where their health is * 
15 their wee are corrupted. 


3+. # 
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By requiring no more implements than about 
five ſhillings will purchaſe, a lacemaker 1s not 
dependent on the ſhopkeeper, nor the head of 

a manufactory. All who chooſe to work have 

it in their own power, and can'diſpoſe of the 

produce of their- labour, without being at the 
mercy of an avaricious employer ; for though 

a tolerable good workwoman can gain a decent 

Iivelihood by ſelling to the ſhops, yet the profit 

of the retailer is ſo great, that if he rejected a 

piece of lace, or refuſed to give a reaſonable 

price for it, a certain ſale would be found with 
the individual conſumer: and it is a proof of 
the independence of this employ, that no one 
will at preſent diſpoſe of her work for paper, 

_ and it ſtill continues to be paid for in money. 

Another argument in favour of encouraging 

lace-making is, that it cannot be uſurped by 

men: you may have men- milliner c mnen- man- 
tuamakers, and even ladies valets, but you 
cannot well faſhion the clumſy and inflexible 

fingers of man to lace-making. We import 
great quantities of lace from this country, yet 

I imagine we might, by attention, be enabled 

to ſupply other countries, inſtead of purchaſing 

abroad ourſelves. The art of ſpinning is daily 
improving in England ; and if thread ſuffi- 
ciently fine can be manufactured, there is no 

„ | | reaſon 
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reaſon why we ſhould not equal our neighbours 
in the beauty of this article. The hands of 
Engliſh women are more delicate than thoſe 
of the French; and our climate 1s much the 
| fame as that of Bruſſels, Arras, Liſle, &c. where 


the fineſt lace is made. 


The population of Arras is eſtimated at about 
twenty-five thouſand ſouls, though many people 
tell me it is greater. It has, however, been 
lately much thinned by emigration, ſuppreflion 
of convents, and the decline of trade, occa- 
| - fioned by the abſence of ſo many rich inhabi- 
tants.—The Jacobins are here become very for- 
midahle: they have taken poſſeſſion of a church 
for their meetings, and, from being the ridi- 

cule, are become the terror of all moderate a 


People. 


Yeſterday was appointed for taking the new 
oath of liberty and equality. I did not ſee the 
ceremony, as the town was 1n much confuſion, 
and it was deemed unſafe to be from home. I 
underſtand it was attended only by the very re- 
fuſe of the people, and that, as a gallantirie 
analogue, the Prefident of the department gave 
his arm to Madame Duchene, who ſells apples 
in a a cellar, and is Prefidente of the Jacobin 
VOL. I. "Ib > club. 
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club. "Ye is, how ever, reported to-day, that 
ſhe is in diſgrace with the ſ6ciety for her con- 
deſcenfio ion; and her parading the town with a 
man of forty thouſand Tivres a year is thought 
to be too great a compliment to the ariſtocracy 
of riches : ſo that Monſ. Ie Prefident's political 
_ gallantry has availed him nothing. He has de- 
baſed and made himſelf the ridicule of the Ariſ- 
tocrates and Conſtitutionaliſts, without paying 
his court, as he intended, to the popular faction. 
1 would always wil it to happen ſo to thoſe who 
offer up incenſe to the mob. As human beings, 
as one's fellow creatures, the poor and uninformed 
have a claim to our affection and benevolence, 
but when they become legiſlators, they are ab- 
ſurd and contemptible tyrants.— A propose 
were obliged to acknowledge this new ſove- 
reignty by illuminating the houſe on the occa- 
ſion; and this was not ordered by nocturnal 
vociſeration as in England, but by a regular 
command from an officer deputed for that pur- 
poſe. 


' am concerned to ſee the people accuſtomed 
to take a number of incompatible oaths with 
indifferefice : it neither will nor can come to 
any good ; and I am ready to exclaim with 
Mer. Swear not at =.” "Or, if ye muſt 

Wear, 
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fear, quarrel not with the Pope, that your 
conſciences may at leaft be relieved by diſpen- 
fations and indulgences. | 


To-morrow we go to Liſle, notwithſtanding 
the report that it has already been ſummoned to 
ſurrender. You will ſcarcely ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
yet we find it difficult to learn the certainty of 

this, at the diſtance of only thirty miles: but 
communication is much leſs frequent and eaſy 
here than in England. I am not one of thoſe . 
* unfortunate women who delight in war;“ 
arid, perhaps, the fight of this place, ſo fa- 
' mous for its fortifications, will not be very 
amufing to me, nor furniſh much matter of 
communication for my friends; but I ſhall write, 
if it be only to aſſure you that T am not made 
prize of by the Auſtrians.— Vours, &c. 


| Liſle, Auguſt, 1792. 
You reſtleſs iſlanders, who are continually 
racking imagination to perfect the art of moving 
from one place to another, and who can drop 
aſleep in a carriage and wake at an hundred 
miles diſtance, have no notion of all the diffi- 
culties of a day's journey here. In the firſt 
als B 2 place, 


* 
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place, all the horſes of private perſons have 
been taken for the uſe of the army, and thoſe 
for hire are conſtantly employed in going to the 
camp hence there is a difficulty in procuring 
horks. Then .a French carriage is never in 
order, and in France a job is not to be done 
juſt when you want it—ſo that there is often 
a difficuly in finding vehicles. Then there is 
the difficulty of paſſports, and the difficulty 
of gates, if you want to depart early. Then 
the difficulties of patching harneſs on the road, 
and, above all, the inflexible /ang froid of 
drivers. All theſe things conſidered, you will 
not wonder that we came here a day after we 
intended, and arrived at night, when we 
ought to have arrived at noon. The car- 
riage wanted a trifling repair, and we could 
get neither paſſports nor horſes. The horſes 
were gone to the army—the municipality to 
the club—and the blackſmith was employed 
at the barracks in making a patriotic harangue 
to the ſoldiers. But we at length ſurmounted 
all theſe obſtacles, and reached this place laſt 


night. 


The road between Arras and Liſle i is equally 
rich with that we before paſſed, but is much 
more diverſified. The Plain of Lens is now 

| ſuch 
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ſuch a ſcene of fertility, that one e it 
has once been that of war and carnage. We 
endeavoured to learn in the town whereabouts 

the column was erected that commemorates that 
famous battle,“ but no one ſeemed to know 


any thing of the matter. One who, we flat: 


terẽd ourſelves, looked more intelligent than 
the reſt, and whom we ſuppoſed might be an 
attorney, upon being aſked for this ſpot,— 
(where, added Mr. de , by way of afliſt- 
ing his memory, © e Prince de Conde Seft battu 
fe.bien,”)—replied, © Pour la bataille je nen ſais 
rien, mais pour le Prince de Conde il y à deja 

quelque tems qu'il eff emigre—onle dit a Coblentz.o® 
| After this we thought it in vain to make any 
farther enquiry, and continued our walk een | 
the town, #9 | 


Mr. P——, who, according to French cuſ- 
tom, had not breakfaſted, took a fancy to ſtop 
at a baker's ſhop and buy a roll. The man be- 
ſtowed ſo much more civility on us than our 
two ſols were worth, that I obſerved, on quit- 


* 1648. 


+ © Where the Prince of Conde fought fo la" — 
« As to the battle I know nothing about the matter; but for 
the Prince of Conde he emigrated ſome time PA lay 
he is at Coblentz.” 


= ting 
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ting the ſhop; I-was ſure he muſt be an Arif- 
tocrate. Mr. P——, who is a warm Conftts 
 tutionaliſt, diſputed the juſtice of my infer- 

ence; and we agreed to return, and learn the 
baker's political principles. After aſking for 
more rolls, we accofted him with the uſual 
phraſe, ** E# vous, Monſieur, vous etes bon pa- 
triote?” Ab, mon Dieu, ous, (replied he,) il fant 
bien I'ttre & preſent.*” Mr. P—— admitted the 
man's tone of voice and countenance as good 
evidence, and acknowledged I was right.—It 
is certain that the French have taken it into 
their heads, that coarſeneſs of manners is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of liberty, and that there is 
a kind of lege nation in being too civil; fo that, 
in general, I think I can diſcover the principles 
of ſhopkeepers, even without the indications 
of a melancholy mien at the Ih, or lamen- 
tations on the times. 


_— . Goatine of primeval equality has 
already made ſome progreſs. At a ſmall inn at 
Carvin, where, upon the aſſurance that they 
had every thing in the world, we ſtopped to 
dine, on my obſerving _— had laid more 


And you, Sir, are, Anden wits, er 
«Oh — Sir, yes; one's obliged to be fo, nor- a- days. 
| covers 
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covers than were neceſſary, the woman an- 
ſwered, H＋t les domeſtiques, ne Jinent ts fas 2%” 
We told her not with us, and the plates were 
taken away ; but we heard her muttering in the 
kitchen, that ſhe believed we. were ariſtocrates 
going to emigrate. She might 1magine alſo o that 
we were difficult to ſatisfy, for we found it 
| impoſſible. to dine, and left the houſe hungry, 
notwithſtanding there was “ every thing i in * 
world“ in it. 

On the road between Caryin and Liſle we 
aw Dumouriez, who i is going to take the com- 
mand of the army, and has now been viſiti : 
the camp of Maulde. He appears to be under 

the middle ſize, about fifty years of age, with 
à brown complexion, dark eyes, and an Anj- 
' mated countenance. He was not originally 
diſtinguiſhed either by birth or fortune, and 
has arrived at his preſent ſituation by a concur- 
rence of fortuitous circumſtances, by great and 
various talents, much addreſs, and a ſpirit of 
antrigue. He is now {ſupported by the prevail- 
ing party; and, I confeſs, I could not regard 
with much complacence a man, whom the ma- 
chinations of the J acobins had forced into the 


* . And, pray, are the ſervants to have no dinner?“ 
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miniſtry, and whoſe hypocritical and affected 
reſignation has contributed to deceive the peo- 
ple, and ruin the King. 


Liſle has all the air of a great town, and the 
mixture of commercial induſtry and military 
occupation gives it a very gay and populous 
appearance. The Lillois are highly patriotic, 
highly incenfed againſt the Auftrians, and re- 
gard the approaching fiege with more contempt 
than apprehenfion. I aſked the ſervant who 
was making my bed this morning, how far the 
enemy was off. Une lieue et demie, ou deux 
hieues, & moins qu'ils ne ſoient plus avancts de- 
puis hier,“ replied ſhe, with the utmoſt indif- 
ference.—T own, I did not much approve of 
ſuch a vicinage, and a view of the fortifications 
(which did not make the leſs impreſſion, becauſe 
I did not underſtand them,) was abſolutely n. ne- 


ceſſary to raiſe my drooping courage. 


This morning was dedicated to viſiting the 
cChurches, citadel, and Callifce (a place of 
amuſement in the manner of our Vauxhall); 
but all theſe things have been ſo often deſcribed 


* . or bb unleſs, indeed, | 
TT nn Re eng” | 
by 
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by much abler pens, that I cannot modeſtly 8 
pretend to add any thing on the ſubject. | 


In the evening we were at the theatre, which 
is large and handſome; and the conſtant refi- 
dence of a numerous garriſon enables it to en- 
tertain a very good ſet of performers :—their 
_ operas in particular are extremely well got up. 

I faw Zemire et Azor given better than at Drury 
Lane.—In the farce, which was called Le Frans 
ois 4 Londres, was introduced a character they 
called that of an Engliſhman, (Jack Roaſtbeef,) 
| who pays his addreſſes to a nobleman's daugh- 
ter, in a box coat, a large hat ſlouched over 
his eyes, and an oaken towel in his hand—in 
ſhort, the whole figure exactly reſembling that 
of a watchman. His converſation 1s groſs and 
ſarcaſtic, interlarded with oaths, or relieved by 
fits of ſullen taciturnity—ſuch a lover as one 
may ſuppoſe, though rich, and the choice of 
the lady's father, makes no impreſſion ;. and the 
author has flattered the national vanity by mak- 
ing the heroine give the preference to a French 
Marquis. Now there is no doubt but nine- 
tenths of the audience thought this a good 
portraiture of the Engliſh character, and en- 
joyed it with all the ſatisfaction of conſcious 
. 8 ignorance that prevails with 


"0M 
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38 
regard to our manners and cuſtoms, amang 8 
people fo near us, is ſurprizing. It is true, that 
the nobleſſe who have viſited England with 
proper recommendations, and have been intro- 
duced to the beſt ſociety, do us juſtice : the 
men of letters alſo, who, fram party motives, 
extol every thing Engliſh, have done us perhaps 
more than juſtice. But I ſpeak of the French 
in general; not the lower claſſes only, but the 
gentry of the provinces, and even thoſe who in 
other reſpects have pretenſions to information. 
The fact is, living in England is expenſive: a 
Frenchman, whoſe income here ſupports him 
as a gentleman, goes over and finds all his habits 
of economy inſufficient to keep him from ex- 
ceeding the limits he bad preſcribed to himſelf. 
His decent lodging alone coſts him a great part 
of his revenue, and obliges him to be ſtrictly 
parſimonious of the reſt. This drives him to 
aſſociate chiefly with his own countrymen, te 
dine at abſcure coffee-houſes, and pay his court 
to opera-dancers. He fees, indeed, our the- 
atres, our public walks, the outſide of our pa- 
laces, and the inſide of churches: but this gives 
him no idea of the manners of the people in 
luperior life, or even of eaſy fortune. Thus 
he goes home, and aſſerts to his untravelled 
countrymen, that our King and Nobility are 
| 85 . 1 


* 


ill lodged, our churches mean, and that the 
Engliſh are barbarians, who dine without ſoup, 
uſe no napkin, and eat with their knives.—I 
have heard a gentleman of. ſome reſpectability 
here obſerve, that our uſual dinner was an im- 
menſe joint of meat half dreft, and a diſh of 
vegetables ſcarcely dreſt at all.—Upon queſtion- 
ing him, I diſcovered he had lodged in St. 
Martin's Lane, had likewiſe boarded at a coun- 
try attorney's of the loweſt claſs, and dined at 
an n at * 0 e 


Gau few weeks ago the Marquis de 3 
ſet out from Paris in the diligence, and accom- 
panied by his ſervant, with a deſign of emi- 
grating. Their only fellow- traveller was an 
Engliſhman, whom they frequently addrefled, 
and endeavoured to enter into converſation with; 
but he either remained filent, or gave them to 
underſtand he was entirely ignorant of the lan- 


guage. Under this perſuaſion the Marquis and 


his valet freely diſcuſſed their affairs, arranged 
their plan of emigration, and expreſſed, with 
little ceremony, their political opinions.—At 
the end of their journey they were denounced 
by their companion, and conducted to priſon. 
The magiſtrate who took the information men- 


tioned the circumſtance when I happened to be 
preſent. 
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preſent. Indignant at ſuch an act in an Eng- 
liſhman, I enquired his name. You will judge 
of my ſurprize, when he aſſured me it was the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador. I obſerved to him, that 
It was not common for our Ambaſſadors to travel 
in -coaches : this, he ſaid, he knew; but 
that having reaſon to ſuſpect the Marquis, 
Monſieur YAmbafladeur had had the goodneſs 
to have him watched, and had taken this journey 
on purpoſe to detect him. It was not without 
much reaſoning, and the evidence of a lady 
- who had been in England long enough to know 
the impoſſibility of ſuch a thing, that I would 
juſtify Lord G from this piece of complai- 
fance to the Jacobins, and convince the worthy 
magiſtrate he had been impoſed upon : yet this 
man is the Profeſſor of Eloquence at a college, 
is the oracle of the Jacobin ſociety, and may 
perhaps become a member of the Convention. 
This ſeems fo almoft incredibly abſurd, that 
I ſhould fear to repeat it, were it not known to 
many beſides myſelf; but I think I may venture 
to pronounce, from my own obſervation, and 
that of others, whoſe judgement, and occaſions 
of exercifing it, give weight to their opinions, 
tat the generality of the French who have read 
a little are mere pedants, nearly unacquainted 


with modern nations, their commercial and po- 
N | itical | 
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litical relation, their internal laws, characters, 
or manners. Their ſtudies are chiefly confined. 
to Rollin and Plutarch, the deiſtical works of 
Voltaire, and the viſionary politics of Jean 
Jaques. Hence they amuſe their hearers with 
alluſions to Cæſar and Lycurgus, the Rubicon, 
and Thermopylæ. Hence they pretend to be too 
enlightened for belief, and deſpiſe all govern- 
ments not founded on the Contrat Social, or the 
Profeſſion de oi. They are an age removed 
from the uſeful literature and general information 
of the middle claſſes in our own country they 
talk familiarly of Sparta and Lacedemon, and 
have about the ſame idea of Ruſſia as they have 
of Caffraria. Yours. 


3 5 | _  .. Lafte, 
„ MLARRIED to another, and that before 
thoſe ſhoes were old with which ſhe followed 
my poor father to the grave.” There is ſcarcely 
any circumſtance, or fituation, in which, if 
one's memory were good, one ſhould not be 
mentally quoting Shakſpeare. I have juſt now 
been whiſpering the above, as I paſſed the altar 
of liberty, which ſtill remains on the Grande 
Place. But © a month, a little month, ago, 

| | pin 
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on this altar the French ſwore to maintain the 
conftitution, and to be faithful to the law and 

the King . yet this conſtitution is no more, the 
laws are violated, the King 1s dethroned, and 
the. altar is now only a monument of levity and 
perjury, which they have not feeling enough to 


The Auſtrians are daily expected to beſiege 
this place, and they may deſtroy, but they will 
not take it. T do not, as you may ſuppoſe, 
venture to ſpeak fo deciſively in a military 
point of view—I know as little as poſſible of 
the excellencies of Vauban, or the adequacy of 
the garriſon; but I draw my inference from the 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm which prevails among the 
inhabitants of every claſs—every individual 
ſeems to partake of it : the ſtreets reſound with 
patriotic acclamations, patriotic ſongs, war, 
and defiance. Nothing can be more animating 
than the theatre. Every alluſion to the Au- 
ſtrians, every ſong or ſentence, expreſſive of 
determined refiftance, is followed by burſts of 
affent, eaſily diſtinguiſhable not to be the effort 
of party, but the ſentiment of the people in 
general. There are, doubtleſs, here, as in all 
other places, party diſſenſions; but the threat- 
ened ſiege ſeems at leaſt to have united all for 

their 
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| their common defence : they know that a bomb 


makes no diſtinction between Feuillans, Jaco- 5 


bins, or Ariſtocrates, and neither are ſo anxious 
to deſtroy the other, when it is only to be done 
at ſuch a riſk to themſelves. I am even willing 
to hope that ſomething better than mere felfiſh- 
neſs has a ſhare in their uniting to preſerve one 
of the fineſt, and, in every ſenſe, one of the | 
moſt intereſting, towns in France. 


Lie, — 

Wi are juſt on our departure for Arras, 
where, I fear, we ſhall ſcarcely arrive before the 
gates are ſhut. We have been detained here 
much beyond our time, by a circumſtance in- ä 
finitely ſhocking, though, in fact, not properly 
a ſubject of regret. One of the aſſaſſins of 
General Dillon was this morning guillotined 
before the hotel where we are lodged.—I did 
not, as you will conclude, ſee the operation; 
but the mere circumſtance of knowing the mo- 
ment it was performed, and being ſo near it, 
has much unhinged me. The man, however, 
deſerved his fate, and ſuch an example was par- 
tticularly neceſſary at this time, when we are 
| without a government, and the laws are relaxed. 
Ts ; | The 
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The mere privation of life is, perhaps, more 
quickly effected by this inſtrument than by any 
other means; but when we recollect that the 
preparation for, and apprehenſion of, death, 
conſtitute its greateſt terrors ; that a human hand 
muſt give motion to the Guillotine as well as to 
the axe; and that either accuſtoms a people, 
already ſanguinary, to the fight of blood, I think 
little is gained by the invention. It was ima- 
gined by a Monſ. Guillotin, a, phyſician of 
Paris, and member of the Conſtituent Aſſem- 
bly. The original defign ſeems not ſo much 
to ſpare pain to the criminal, as obloquy to 
the executioner. I, however, perceive little 
difference between a man's directing a Guillo- 
tine, or tying a rope; and I believe the people 
are of the ſame opinion. They will never ſee 
any thing but a hourreau®* in the man whoſe 
Province it is to execute the ſentence of the 
laws, whatever name he may be called by, or 
whatever inſtrument he may make uſe of.— 
I have concluded this letter with a very un- 
pleaſant ſubject, but my pen is guided by cir- 
cumſtances, and I do not invent, but communi- 
cate.— Adieu. Yours, &c. 


* Executioner, 


HAD 
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Arras, September 1, 1792. 


HAD I been accompanied by an antiquary 
| this morning, his fenfibility would have beef 
ſeverely exerciſed; for even I, whoſe reſpect 
for antiquity is not ſcientific, could not help 
lamenting the modeth rage for devaſtation 
which has ſeized the French. They are re- 
moving all © the time-honoured figures” of the 
cathedral, and painting its maſſive ſupporters 
in the ſtyle of a ball-room. The elaborate un- 
couthneſs of ancient ſculpture is not, indeed, 
very beautiful; yet I have often fancied there 
was ſomething more fimply pathetic in the auk- 
ward effigy of an hero kneeling amidft his tro- 
phies, or a regal pair with their ſupplicating 
hands and ſurrounding offspring, than in the 
graceful figures and poetic allegories of the 
modern artiſt. The humble intreaty to the 
reader to ** praye for the ſoule of the departed,” 
is not very elegant—yet it is better calculated 
to recall the wanderings of morality, than the 
| flattering epitaph, a Fame hovering in the air, 
or the ſuſpended wreath of the remunerating 
angel. — But I moralize in vain—the rage of 
_ theſe new Goths is inexorable : they ſeem ſo- 
licitous to deſtroy every veſtige of civilization, 
VOL. I. F nl 
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left the people ſhould remember they have not 
always been barbarians. 


After obtaining an order from the municipa- 
Lity, we went to ſee the gardens and palace 
of the Biſhop, who has emigrated. The gar- 
den has nothing very, remarkable, but i 1s large 
and well laid out, according to the old Kyle. 
It forms a very agreeable walk, and, when the Bi- 
ſhop poſſeſt it, was open for the enjoyment of 
the inhabitants, but it is now ſhut up and in diſ- 
order. The houſe 1s plain, and. ſubſtantially 
furniſhed, and exhibits no appearance of un- 
becoming luxury. The whole is now the pro- 
perty of the nation, and will ſoon be diſpoſed 
of.—T could not help feeling a ſenſation of me- 
lancholy as we walked over the apartments. 
Every thing is marked in an inventory, juſt as 
left; and an air of arrangement and reſidence 
leads one to reflect, that the owner did not 
imagine at his departure he was quitting it per- 
haps for ever. I am not partial to the original 
emigrants, yet much may be ſaid for the Bi- 
ſhop of Arras. He was purſued by ingratitude, 
and marked for perſecution. The Robeſpierres 

were young men whom he had taken from a 
mean ſtate, had educated, and patronized. 
The revolution gave them an opportunity of 


diſplaying 
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diſplaying their talents, and their TEN pro- 
cured them popularity. They became enemies 
to the clergy, becauſe their patron was a Bi- 
ſhop ; and endeavoured to render their bene- 
factor odious, becauſe the world could not 
forget, nor they forgive, how much they were | 
indebted to him.—Vice is not often paſſive ; 
nor is thefe often a medium, between gratitude 
for benefits, and hatred to the author of them. 
A little mind is hurt by the remembrance of 
obligation—begins by forgetting, and, not un⸗ 
commonly, ends by perſecuting. 


We dined and paſſed the afternoon from 
home to-day. After dinner our hoſteſs, as | 
uſual, propoſed cards ; and, as uſual in French 
ſocieties, every one afſented: we waited, how- 
ever, ſome time, and no cards came—till, af 
length, converſation- parties were formed, and 
they were no longer thought of. I have fince 
learned, from one of the young women of the 
houſe, that the butler and two foottien had all 
betaken themſelyes to clubs and Guinguettes,* 
and the cards, counters, &c. could not be ob- 
tained. This 1 is another evil ariſing from the cir- 


Small public houſes in the vicinity of large n whers 
the common people ga on Sundays and feſtivals to dance and 
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cumſtances of the times. All people of pro- 
perty have begun to bury their money and 
plate, and as the ſervants are often unavoidably 
privy to it, they are become idle and imperti- 
nent— they make a kind of commutation of 
diligence for fidelity, and imagine that the ob- 
ſervance of the one exempts them from the ne- 
ceſſity of the other. The clubs are a conſtant re- 
. ceptacle for idleneſs; and ſervants who think pro- 
per to frequent them doit with very little ceremo- 
ny, knowing that few whom they ſerve would 
be imprudent enough to diſcharge them for their 
patriotiſm in attending a Jacobin ſociety. Even 
ſervants who are not converts to the new prin- 
ciple cannot reſiſt the temptation of abuſing a 
little the power which they acquire from a know- 
ledge of family affairs. Perhaps the effect of the 
revolution has not, on the whole, been favour- 
able to the morals of the lower claſs of people; 
but this ſhall be the ſubje& of diſcuſſion at 
ſome future period, when I ſhall have had far- 
ther opportunities of judging. | 


Me yeſterday viſited the Oratoire, a ſemi- 
nary for education, which is now ſuppreſſed. 
The building is immenſe, and admirably calcu- 
lated for the purpoſe, but is already in a ſtate of 
dilapidation; ſo that, I fear, by the time the legiſ- 
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lature has determined what ſyſtem of inſtruction 
hall be ſubſtituted for that which has been 

aboliſhed, the children (as the French are fond 
of examples from the ancients) will take their 
leſſons, like the Greeks, in the open air; and, 

in the mean while, become expert in lying and 
thieving, like the Spartans. 


The Superior of the houſe is an immoderate 
revolutioniſt, ſpeaks Engliſh very well, and 
is a great admirer of our party writers. In His 
room I obſerved a vaſt quantity of Engliſh 
books, and on his chimney ſtood what he called 
a patriotic clock, the dial of which was placed 
between two pyramids, on which were inſcribed 
the names of republican authors, and on the 
top of one was that of our countryman, Mr.” 
Thomas Paine—whom, by the way, I under- 
ſtand you intended to exhibit in a much more 
conſpicuous and leſs tranquil ſituation. I aſſure 
you, though you are ungrateful on your fide of 
the water, he is in high repute here—his works 
are tranſlated—all the Jacobins who can read 
quote, and all who can't admire, him; and 
poſlibly, at the very moment you are ſentencing 
him to an inſtallment in the pillory, we may 
be awarding him a triumph. Perhaps we 
are both right. He deſerves the pillory, from 

TE 1 vou 
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you for baving endeavoured to deſtroy a 200d | 
conſtitution—and the French may with equal 
reaſon grant him a triumph, as their conſtitu- 
tion is likely to be ſo bad, that even Mr. Tho- 
mas Paine's writings may make it better! 


Our houſe is ſituated within view of a very 
pleaſant public walk, where. I am daily amuſed | 
with a fight of the recruits at their exerciſe. 
This! is not quite ſo regular a buſineſs as the drill 
in the Park. The exerciſe is often interrupted 
by diſputes between the officer and his . 
ſome are for turning to the right, others to the 
left, and the matter is not unfrequently adjufted 
by each going the way that ſeemeth beſt unto 
himſelf. The author of the Aces des Apttres*" 
Cites a Colonel who reprimanded one of his 
corps for walking ill Eh Diantre, (replied 
the man,) comment veur tu que je marcbe bien 
quand tu as fait mes ſouliers trop etroits X but 
this is no longer a pleaſantry—ſuch circum- 
ſtances are very common. A Colonel may often 
be 7ailor to his own regiment, and a Captain 
operate on the heads of his whole company, in 


* The Acts of the Apoltic 


4 „And how the deuce can you a wie to mich well, 
when you have made my ſhoes too tight? 
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his civil capacity, before he commands them i in 
his military one. 


\ 

The walks I have juſt mentioned have been 
extremely beautiful, but a great part of the 
trees have been cut down, and the ornamental 
parts deſtroyed, fince the revolution I know 
not why, as they were open to the poor as well 
as the rich, and were a great embelliſhment 
to the low town. You may think it ſtrange 
that I ſhould be continually dating ſome de- 
ſtruction from the æra of the revolution—that 
I ſpeak of every thing demoliſhed, and of no- 
thing replaced. But it is not my fault“ If 
freedom grows deſtructive, I muſt paint it:“ 
though I ſhould tell you, that in many ftreets 
where convents have been fold, houſes are 
building with the materials on the ſame fite.— 
This is, however, not a work of the nation, 
but of individuals, who have made their pur- 
chaſes cheap, and are haſtening to change the 
form of their property, leſt ſome new revolu- 
tion ſhould deprive them of it ——Yours, &c. 


LOW 


24 NOTHING 
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Arras, September. 

N oTHING more powerfully excites the 
attention of a ftranger on his firit arrival, than 
the number and wretchedneſs of the poor at 
Arras. In all places poverty claims compaſ- 
nion, but here compaſſion is accompanied by 
horror —one dares not contemplate, the object 
one commiſerates, and charity relieves with an 
averted eye. Perhaps with Him, who regards 
equally the forlorn beggar ſtretched on the 


. threſhold, conſumed by filth and diſeaſe, and 
the blooming beauty who avoids while ſhe ſuc- 


cours him, the offering of humanity ſcarcely 


expiates the involuntary diſguſt ; yet ſuch is 
the weakneſs of our nature, that there exiſts a. 
degree of miſery againſt which one's ſenſes are 
not proof, and benevolence itſelf revolts at the 
appearance of the poor of Arras,—Theſe are 
not the cold and faſtidious reflections of an 
unfeeling mind—they are not made without 
pain: nor have I often felt the want of riches 
and conſequence ſo much as in my incapacity 
to promote ſome means of permanent and ſub- 
ſtantial remedy for the evils I have been de- 
ſcribing. I have frequently enquired the cauſe 
of this ſingular miſery, but can only learn that 
it always has been ſo. I fear it is, that the 


poor 
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poor are without energy, and the rich without 
generoſity. The decay of manufactures ſince 
the laſt century muſt have reduced many fami- 
lies to indigence. Theſe have been able to 
ſubfiſt on the/refuſe of luxury, but, too ſupine 
for exertion, they have ſought for nothing 
more ; while*the great, diſcharging their con- 
ſciences with the ſuperfluity of what admini- 
ſtered to their pride, foſtered the evil, inſtead 
of endeavouring to remedy it. But the beneyo- 
lence of the French is not often active, nor ex- 
tenſive; it is more frequently a religious duty 
than a ſentiment. They content themſelves 
with affording a mere exiſtence to wretched- 
neſs; and are almoſt ſtrangers to thoſe enlight- 
ened and generous efforts which act beyond the 
moment, and ſeek not only to relieye poverty, 
but to baniſh it. Thus, through the frigid 
and indolent charity of the rich, the miſery 
which was at firſt accidental 1s perpetuated, 
beggary and idleneſs become habitual, and are 
tranſmitted, like more fortunate inheritances, 
from one generation to another. This is not 
a mere conjecture I have liſtened to the hiſ- 
tories of many of theſe unhappy outcaſts, who 
were more than thirty years old, and they have 
all told me, they were born in the ſtate in which 
I beheld them, and that they did not re- 
85 member 
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member to have heard that their parents were in 
any other. The National Aſfſembly profeſs to 
ele ctuate an entire regeneration of the country, 
and to eradicate all evils, moral, phyſical, and 
PoBtical. "I heartily wiſh the numerous and 
miſerable poor, with which Arras abounds, may 
Become one of the firft objects of reform; and 
that a nation which boaſts itſelf the moſt po- 
Tfhed, the moſt powerful, and the moſt philo- 
fTophic in the world, may not offer to the view 
Jo many objects ſhocking to humanity, 


The citadel of Arras is very ſtrong, and, as 
Jam told, the chef d æuvre of Vauban; but 
placed with fo little judgement, that the military 
call it Ja belle inutile.* Tt is now uninhabited, 
and wears an appearance of deſolation— the 
commandant and all the officers of the ancient 
government having been forced to abandon it ; 
their houſes alſo are much damaged, and the gar- 
dens entirely deſtroyed, I never heard that 
this popular commotion had any other motive 
than the general war of the new doctrines on 
the ond. „ any 


I am ſorry to-ſee that moſt of the volunteers 


| who 
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who go to join the army are either old men or 
boys, tempted by extraordinary pay and ſcar- 
city of employ. A cobler who has been uſed 
to rear canary- birds for Mad. de „ brought 
us this morning all the birds he was poſſeſſed 
of, and told us he was going to-morrow to the 
frontiers. We aſked him why, at his age, he 
ſhould think of joining the army. He ſaid, he 
had already ſerved, and that there were a few 
months unexpired of the time that would entitle 
him to his penſion, —** Yes ; but in the mean 
while you may get killed ; and then of what 
ſervice will your claim to a penſion be?“ 
* N'ayez pas peur, Madame—Je me menagerai 
bien—on ne ſe bat pas Nu ces gucuæ Id comme 2 
fon Roi. 


M. de — is juſt returned from the camp 
of Maulde, where he has been to ſee his fon, 
He ſays, there is great diſorder and want of dif- 
cipline, and that by ſome means or other the 
common ſoldiers abound more in money, and 
game higher, than their officers, There are two 
young women, inhabitants of the town of St. 
Amand, who go conſtantly out on all ſkirmiſh- 


+ « No fear of that, Madam—TH take good care of my- 
elf: a man does not fight for ſuch beggarly raſcal as theſe 5 
he would for his King,” | 


; I a. b 
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ing parties, exerciſe daily with the men, and 


have killed ſeveral of the enemy. They are 
both pretty—one only ſixteen, the other a year 
or two older. Mr. de - ſaw them as they 
were juſt returning from a reconnoitring party. 


Perhaps I ought to have been aſhamed after this 


recital to decline an invitation from Mr. de 
R ſon to dine with him at the camp; but 
I cannot but feel that I am an extreme coward, 

and that I ſhould eat with no appetite in fight 
of an Auſtrian army. The very idea of theſe - 
modern Camillas terrifies me—their creation 


. feems an error of nature.“ 


Our hoſt, whoſe politeneſs is indefatigable, 
accompanied us a few days ago to St. Eloy, a 


large and magnificent abbey, about fix miles 
from Arras. It is built on a terrace, which 
commands the ſurrounding country as far as 


Their name was Fernig ; they were natives of St. Amand, 


and of no remarkable origin. They fotlowed Dumouriez into 
Flanders, where- they fignalized themfelves greatly, and be- 
came Aides-de-Camp to that General. At the time of his 
defection, one of them was ſhot by a ſoldier, .whoſe regi- 
ment ſhe was endeavouring to gain over. Their houſe having 
been razed by the Auſtrians at the beginning of the war, was 
rebuilt at the expence of the nation; but, upon their partici- 
pation in Dumouriez treaghery, a ſecond decree of the Aſſembly 


_ levelled it with the ground, 
| Douay; 
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Douay; and I think 1 counted an banked and 
fifty ſteps from the houſe to the bottom of the 
garden, which 1s on a level with the road. 
The cloiſters are paved with matble, and the 
church neat and beautiful beyond deſcription. 
The iron work of the choir imitates flowers and 
foliage with ſo much taſte and delicacy, that 
(but for the colour) one would rather ſuppoſe 
it to be foil, than any durable material. —The 
monks ſtill remain, and although the decree 
has paſſed for their ſuppreſſion, they cannot ſup- 
poſe it will take place. They are moſtly old 
men, and, though I am no friend to theſe in- 
ſtitutions, they were ſo polite and hoſpitable 
that I could not help wiſhing they were permit- 
ted, according to the defign of the firſt Aſſem- 
bly, to die in their habitations—eſpecially as 


the ſituation of St. Eloy renders the building 


uſeleſs for any other purpoſe.— A friend of 
Mr. de has a charming country-houſe near 
the abbey, which he has been obliged to deny 
himſelf the enjoyment of, during the greateſt 
part of the ſummer; for whenever the family 
return to Arras, their perſons and their carriage. 
are ſearched at the gate, as ſtrictly as though 
they were ſmugglers juſt arrived from the coaſt, 
under the pretence that 1 5 may afſiſt the re- 

ligious 
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” ; 


ligious of St. Eloy in ſecuring ſome of theit 
property, previous to the final ſeizure. 


L obſerve, in walking the ſtreets here, that the 
common people ſtill retain much of the Spaniſh 
caſt of features : the women. ate remarkably 
plain, and appear ſtill more ſo by wearing faals. 


The faal is about two ells of black filk or aſs 


which is hung, without taſte or form, on the 
head, and i is extremely unbecoming : but it is 
worn only by the lower claſs, or by the aged 
and devotees. | 


I am a very voluntizous correſpandent, but 
if I tire you, it is a proper puniſhment for your 
infincerity in deſiring me to continue ſo, I 
have heard of a governor of one of our Weſt 
India iſlands who was univerſally deteſted by 
its inhabitants, but who, on going to England, 
found no difficulty in procuring addreſſes ex- 
Pr eſſive of approbation and eſteem. The con- 
ſequence was, he came back and continued 
| governor for life. Do you make the appli- 
cation of my anecdote, and I ſhall perſevere i In 
ſeribbling. Ever Yours. 


1 
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Arras. 


1 T is not faſhionable at preſent to frequent any 
public place; but as we are ſtrangers, and of no 
party, we often paſs our evenings at the theatre. 
I am fond of it—not ſo much on account of the 
repreſentation, as of the opportunity which it 
affords for obſerving the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple and the bias intended to be given them. The 
ſtage i is now become a kind of political ſchool, 
where the people are taught hatred to Kings, 
"Nobility, and Clergy, according as the perſecu- 
tion of the moment requires; and, I think, one 
may often judge from new, pieces the meditated 
ſacrifice. A year ago, all the {ad catalogue of 
human errors were perſonified in Counts and 
Marquiſſes; they were not repreſented as indir 
viduals, whom wealth and power had made 
ſomething too proud, and much too luxurious, 
but as an order of monſters, whoſe exiftence, 
independently of their characters, was a crime, 
and whoſe hereditary poſſeſſions alone implied 
a guilt, not to be expiated but by the forfeiture 
of them, This, you, will ſay, was not very 
judicious; and that by eſtabliſhing a ſort of 
incompatibility of virtue with titular diſtinc- 
tions, the odium was transferred from the living 


to the dead—from thoſe who poſſeſſed theſe 
_ diſtinctions 
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diſtinctions to thoſe who inſtituted them. But, 
- unfortunately, the French were diſpoſed to find 
their nobleſſe culpable, and to reje& every 
thing which tended to excuſe or favour them. 
The hauteur of the nobleſſe ated as a fatal 
equivalent to every other crime; and many, 
who did not credit other imputations, rejoiced 
in the humiliation of their pride. The people, 
the rich merchants, and even the lefler gentry, 
all eagerly concurred in the deſtruction of an 
order that had diſdained or excluded them ; 
and, perhaps, of all the innovations which 
have taken place, the abolition of rank has « ex- 
Cited the leaſt intereſt. 


It is now leſs neceſſary to blacken the no- 
bl:ſe, and the compoſitions of the day are di- 
' rected againſt the Throne, the Clergy, and 
Monaſtic Orders. All the tyrants of paſt ages 
are brought from the ſhelves of faction and 
pedantry, and affimilated to the mild and cir- 
cumſcribed monarchs of modern Europe. The 
doctrine of popular ſovereignty is artfully in- 
ſtilled, and the people are ſtimulated to exert a 
power which they muſt implicitly delegate to 
thoſe who have duped and misled them. The 
frenzy of a mob is repreſented as the ſubli- 
meſt effort of patriotiſm; and ambition and 

; revenge, 
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revenge, uſurping the title of national juſtice, 
immolate their victims with applauſe. The 
tendency of ſuch pieces is too obvious ; and 
they may, perhaps, ſucceed in familiarizing 
the minds of the people to events which, a few 
months ago, would have filled them with horror. 
There ate alſo numerous theatrical exhibitions, 
preparatory to the removal of the nuns fromtheir 
convents, and to the baniſhment of the prieſts, 
Ancient prejudices are not yet obliterated, and I 
believe ſome pains have been taken to juſtify theſe 
perſecutions by calumny. The hiftory of our 
diſſolution of the monaſteries has been ranſacked 
for ſcandal, and the bigotry and abuſes of all 
countries are reduced into abſtracts, and EX= 
poſed on the ſtage. The moſt implacable re- 
venge, the moſt refined malice, the extremes 
of avarice and cruelty, are wrought into trage- 
dies, and diſplayed as acting under the maſk of 

religion and the impunity of a cloifter ; while 
operas and farces, with ridicule ſtill more ſuc- 
ceſsful, exhibit convents as the abode of licen- 
tiouſneſs, intrigue, and ſuperſtition. 


Theſe efforts have been ſufficiently ſucceſſ- 

ful not from the merit of the pieces, but 
from the novelty of the ſubject. The people 
in general were ſtran 5 to the 3 interior of con- 
vo. 1. G vents: 
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vents : : they beheld them with that kind of re- 
ſpe& which is uſually produced in uninformed 
minds by myſtery and prohibition. Even the 
monaſtic habit was ſacred from dramatic uſes; 
ſo that a repreſentation of cloiſters, monks, and 
nuns, their coſtumes and manners, never fails 
to attract the multitude.——But the ſame 
cauſe which renders them curious, makes them 
credulous. Thoſe who have ſeen no farther than 
the Grille, and thoſe who have been educated 
in convents, are equally unqualified to judge of 
the lives of the religious; and their minds, hav- 
1ng no internal conviction or knowledge of the 
truth, eaſily become the converts of flander 
and falſehood. | 


I cannot help thinking, that there is ſome- 
thing mean and cruel in this procedure, If 
policy demand the ſacrifice, it does not require 


that the victims ſhould be rendered odious ; 


and if it be neceſſary to diſpoſſeſs them of their 

habitations, they ought not, at the moment 

they are thrown upon the world, to be painted 
as monſters unworthy of its pity or protection. 

It is the cowardice of the aſſaſſin, who murders 
before he dares to rob. | 


This cuſtom of making cablic amuſements 
ſubſervient 


* 


Ul 
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ſubſervient to party, has, I doubt not, much 
contributed to the deſtruction of all againſt 
whom it has been employed; and theatrical ca- 
lumny ſeems to be always the harbinger of ap- 
proaching ruin to its object; yet this is not the 
greateſt evil which may ariſe from theſe inſidi- 
ous politics they are equally unfavourable bot 
to the morals and taſte of the people; the firſt - 
are injured beyond calculation, and the latter 
corrupted beyond amendment. The orders of 
ſociety, which formerly inſpired reſpe& or 
veneration, are now debaſed and exploded; and 
mankind, once taught to ſee nothing but vice 
and hypocriſy in thoſe whom they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to regard as models of virtue, are eaſily 
led to douht the very exiſtence of virtue itſelf: 
they know not where to turn for either inſtruc- 
tion or example; no proſpect is offered to them 
but the dreary and uncomfortable view of ge- 
neral depravity; and the individual is no longer 
encouraged to ſtruggle with vicious propenſities, 
when he concludes them irreſiſtibly inherent in 
his nature. Perhaps it was not poſlible to ima- 
gine principles at once ſo ſeductive and ruinous 
as thoſe now difſeminated. How are the morals 
of the people to reſiſt a doctrine which teaches 
them that the rich only can be criminal, and 
that poverty is a ſubſtitute for virtue that 
'— wealth 
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wealth is holden by the ſufferance of thoſe who 

do not poſſeſs it—and that he who is the fre- 
quenter of a club, or the applauder of a party, 
is exempt from the duties of his ſtation, and 
has a right to inſult and oppreſs his fellow- 
citizens? All the weakneſſes of humanity are 
flattered and called to the aid of this pernicious 
ſyſtem of revolutionary ethics ; and if France 
yet continue in a ſtate of civilization, it is be- 
cauſe Providence has not yet abandoned her to 
the influence of ſuch a ſyſtem. 


aſte is, I repeat it, as little a gainer by the 
revolution as morals. The pieces which were 
beſt calculated to form and refine the minds of 
the people, all abound with maxims of loyalty, 
with reſpect for religion, and the ſubordinations 
of civil fociety. Theſe are all prohibited ; and 
are replaced by fuſtian declamations, tending to 
promote anarchy and diſcord—by vulgar and 
immoral farces, and infidious and flattering 
panegyrics on the vices of low life. No drama 
can ſucceed that is not ſupported by the faction; 
and this ſupport is to be procured only by vili- 
fying the Throne, the Clergy, and Nobleſſe, 
This is a ſuccedaneum for literary merit, and 
thoſe who diſapprove are menaced into filence ; 
while the multitude, who do not judge but imi- 
tate, 
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: tate, applaud with their leaders and thus all 


their ideas become vitiated, and imbibe the cor- 
ruption of their favourite amuſement. 


have dwelt on this ſubject longer than Lin- 
tended ; but as I would not be ſuppoſed preju- 
diced nor precipitate in my aſſertions, I will, by 
the firſt occaſion, ſend you ſome of the moſt: 


popular farces and tragedies: you may then 


decide yourſelf upon the tendency; and, by 
comparing the diſpoſitions of the French be- 


fore, and within, the laſt two years, you may 


alſo determine whether or not my concluſions: 
are warranted by fact. Adieu. Yours. 


* 


Ovk countrymen who vifit France for the. 
firſt time—their imaginations filled with the 
_ epithets which the vanity of one nation has 
appropriated, and the indulgence of the other 


ſanctioned are aſtoniſhed to find this land 


of elegance, this refined people, extremely _ 


inferior to the-Engliſh in all the arts that mini- 


ſter to the comfort and accommodation of life. 


ICY are ſurprized to feel themſelves ſtarved 
| 2 5 oy 
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by the intruſion of all the winds of heaven, or 
ſmothered by volumes of fmoke—that no lock 
will either.open or ſhut—that the drawers are 
all immoveable—and that neither chairs nor 
tables can be preſerved in equihbrium. In vain 
do they inquire for a thouſand conveniences 
which to them ſeem indiſpenſible; they are not 
to be procured, or even their uſe is unknown: 
till at length, after a refidence in a ſcore of 
houſes, in all of which they obſerve the fame 
deficiences, they begin to grow ſceptical, to 
doubt the pretended ſuperiority of France, and, 
perhaps for the firſt time, do juſtice to their 
own unaſſuming country. It muſt however, 
be confeſſed, that if the chimnies ſmoke, they 
are uſually ſurrounded by marble that the un- 
ſtable chair is often covered with ſilk - and that 
if a room be cold, it is plentifully decked with 
gilding, pictures, and glaſſes.— In ſhort, a 
French houſe 1s generally more ſhowy than 
convenient, and ſeldom conveys that idea of 
domeſtic comfort which conſtitutes the n 
of an 1 


f W obſerve, that hs moſt prevailing ornaments 
here are family portaits: almoſt every dwelling, 
even among the lower kind of tradeſmen, is 


n with theſe enſigns of vanity; and the 


painters 


* 


87 
painters employed on theſe occaſions, however 
deficient in other requiſites of their art, ſeem 
to have an unfortunate knack at preſerving 
likenefſes. Heads powdered even whiter than the 
originals, laced waiſtcoats, enormous lappets, 
and countenances all ingeniouſly diſpoſed ſo as 
to ſmile at each other, encumber the wainſcot, 
and diftreſs the unlucky viſitor, who is obliged 
to bear teſtimony to the reſemblance, When 
one ſees whole rooms filled with theſe figures, 
one cannot help reflecting on the goodneſs of 
Providence, which thus diftributes ſelf-love, in 
proportion as.it denies thoſe gifts that « excite the 
admiration of others, 
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Lou muſt not underſtand what I have ſaid on 
the furniture of French houſes as applying to 
thoſe of the nobility or people of extraordinary 
fortunes, becauſe they are enabled to add the 
conveniences of other countries to the luxuries 
of their own. Yet even theſe, in my opinion, 
have not the uniform elegance of an Engliſh 
habitation: there is always ſome diſparity be- 
tween the workmanſhip and the materials—ſome 
mixture of ſplendour and clumſineſs, and a want 
of what the painters call keeping ; but the houſes 


of the gentry, the leſſer nobleſe, and mer- 


chants, are, for the moſt part, as I have de- 
64 | ſcribed 
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ſcribed—abounding in filk, marble, glaſſes, and 
pictures; but ill finiſhed, dirty, and deficient 
in articles of real uſe. I ſhould, however, 
notice, that genteel people are cleaner here than 
in the interior parts of the kingdom. The floors 
are in general of oak, or ſometimes of brick; 
but they are always rubbed bright, and have 
not that filthy appearance which ſo often diſguſts 

one in French houfes. | 


The heads of the lower claſſes of people are 
much diſturbed by theſe new principles of uni- 
verſal equality. We enquired of a man we 
ſaw near a coach this morning if it was hired. 
«© Monfreur—(quoth he — then checking him- 
ſelf ſuddenly,)—no, I forgot, I ought not to ſay 
Monfieur, for they tell me I am equal to any 
body in the world: yet, after all, I know not 
well if this may be true; and as IT have drunk 
out all I am worth, I believe I had better go 
home and begin work again to-morrow.” This 
new diſciple of equality had, indeed, all the ap- 
pearance of having ſacrificed to the ſucceſs of 

the cauſe, and was then recovering from a 
dream of greatneſs which he told us had laſted 
two days. i | ; | 


Since the day of taking the new oath we 
27 2 [68 have 
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have met many equally elevated, though leſs 
civil. Some are undoubtedly paid, but others 
will diſtreſs their families for weeks by this cele- 
bration of their new diſcoveries, and muſt, 
after all, like our intoxicated philoſopher, be 
obliged to return to work again to-morrow. 


I muſt now bid you adieu—and, in doing ſo, 
naturally turn my thoughts to that countty where 
the rights of the people conſiſt not of ſterile 
and metaphyſic declarations, but of real defence 

and protection. May they for ever remain un- 
interrupted by the devaſtating chimeras of their 
neighbours ; and if they ſeek reform, may it be 
moderate and permanent, acceded to reaſon, 
and not extorted by violence Tours, &c. 


September 3, 1792. 


We were ſo much alarmed at the theatre on 
Thurſday, that I believe we ſhall not venture 
again to amuſe ourſelves at the riſk of a ſimilar 
occurrence. About the middle of the piece, a 
violent outcry began from all parts of the houſe, 
and ſeemed to be directed againſt our box; and 
J perceived Madame DucheEne, the Preſidente 
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of the Jacobins, heading the legions of Paradiſe 
with peculiar animation. You may imagine we 

were not a little terrified. I anxiouſly exa- 
mined the dreſs of myſelf and my companions, 
and obſerving nothing that could offend the 
affected ſimplicity of the times, prepared to 
quit the houſe. A friendly voice, however, 
exerting itſelf above the clamour, informed 
us that the offenſive objects were a cloak and a 
ſhaw! which hung over the front of the box.— 
You will ſcarcely ſuppoſe ſuch groſſneſs poſſible 
among a civilized people ; but the fact 1s, our 
friends are of the proſcribed claſs, and we were 
inſulted becauſe in their ſociety. —T have before 
noticed, that the guards which were ſtationed 
in the theatre before the revolution are now re- 
moved, and a municipal officer, made conſpi- 
cuous by his ſcarf, is placed in the middle front 

box, and, in caſe of any tumult, is empowered 

to call in the military to his aſſiſtance. 


We have this morning been viſiting two ob- 
jects, which exhibit this country in very dif- 
ferent points of view—as the ſeat of wealth, 
and the abode of poverty. The firſt is the 
abbey of St. Vaaſt, a moſt ſuperb pile, now 
inhabited by monks of various orders, but who 
are preparing to quit it, in obedience to the 
5 late 
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late decrees. Nothing impreſſes one with a 
ſtronger 1dea of the influence of the Clergy, 
than theſe ſplended edifices. We lee them 
reared amidſt the ſolifude of deſarts, and in 
the. gaiety and miſery of cities; and while they 
chear the one and embelliſh the other, they 
| Exhibit, in both, monuments of indefatigable 
labour and immenſe wealth.—The fapade of 
St. Vaaſt is ſimple and ftriking, and the cloiſ- 
ters and every other part of the building are ex- 
tremely handſome, The library 1s ſuppoſed to 
be the fineſt in France, except the King's, 
hut is now under the ſeal of the nation. A 
young monk, who was our Cicerone, told us 
he was ſorry it was not in his power to ſhow it. 
« Et nous, Monſieur, nous ſommes fachts auſſi.*" 
Thus, with the aid of ſignificant looks, and 
geſtures of diſapprobation, an exchange of 
| ſentiments took place, without a fingle expreſ- 
fion of treaſonable import : both parties under- 
ſtood perfectly well, that in regretting that the 
library was inacceſſible, each included all the 
cCircumſtances which attended it. A. new 
church was building in a ſtyle worthy of the 
convent—lI think, near four hundred feet long; 
but it was diſcontinued at the ſuppreſſion of the 


* And we are not leſs ſorry than yourſelf, Sir.” 
religious 
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of the Jacobins, heading the legions of Paradiſe 
with peculiar animation. You may imagine we 

were not a little terrified. I anxiouſly exa- 
mined the dreſs of myſelf and my companions, 
and obſerving nothing that could offend the 

affected ſimplicity of the times, prepared to 
quit the houſe. A friendly voice, however, 
exerting itſelf above the clamour, informed 
us that the offenſive objects were a cloak and a 
ſhaw! which hung over the front of the box.— 
You will ſcarcely ſuppoſe ſuch groſſneſs poſſible 
among a civilized people ; but the fact 1s, our 
friends are of the proſcribed claſs, and we were 
inſulted becauſe in their ſociety. —I have before 
noticed, that the guards which were ſtationed 
in the theatre before the revolution are now re- 
moved, and a municipal officer, made conſpi- 
cuous by his ſcarf, is placed in the middle front 

. box, and, in caſe of any tumult, is empowered 
to call in the military to his aſſiſtance. 


We have this morning been viſiting two ob- 
jects, which exhibit this country in very dif- 
ferent points of view as the ſeat of wealth, 
and the abode of poverty. The firſt is the 
abbey of St. Vaaſt, a moſt ſuperb pile, now 
inhabited by monks of various orders, but who 
are preparing to quit it, in obedience to 'the 
| late 
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late decrees. Nothing impreſſes one with a 
ſtronger idea of the influence of the Clergy, 
than theſe ſplended edifices. We ee them 
reared amidft the ſolifude of deſarts, and in 
the gaiety and miſery of cities; and while they 
chear the one and embelliſh the other, they 
exhibit, in both, monuments of indefatigable 
labour and immenſe wealth.—The fagade of 
St. Vaaſt is ſimple and ftriking, and the cloiſ- 
ters and every other part of the building are ex- 
tremely handſome. The library is ſuppoſed to 
be the fineſt in France, except the King's, 
hut is now under the ſeal of the nation. A 
young monk, who was our Cicerone, told us 
he was ſorry it was not in his power to ſhow it. 
& Et nous, Monſieur, nous ſommes fachts auſſi.*" 
Thus, with the aid of ſignificant looks, and 
geſtures of diſapprobation, an exchange of 
ſentiments took place,. without a fingle expreſ- 
fion of treaſonable import : both parties under- 
ſtood perfectly well, that in regretting that the 
library was inacceſſible, each included all the 
circumftances which attended it. A new 
church was building in a ſtyle worthy of the 
convent—l think, near four hundred feet long; 
but it was diſcontinued at the ſuppreſſion of the 


And we are not leſs ſorry than yourſelf, Sir.” 
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religious orders, and will now, of courſe, never 
be finiſhed. 


From this abode of learned eaſe and pious 
indolence Mr. de conducted us to the 
Mont de Piet, a national inſtitution for lending 
money to the poor on pledges, (at a moderate 
intereſt,) which, if not redeemed within a year, 
are fold by auction, and the overplus, if there 
remain any, after deducting the intereſt, is 
given to the owner of the pledge. Thouſands 
of ſmall packets are depoſited here, which, to 
the eye of affluence, might ſeem the very refuſe 
of beggary itſelf —I could not reflect without 
an heart- ach, on the diſtreſs of the individual, 
thus driven to relinquiſh his laſt covering, 
braving cold to fatisfy hunger, and accumu- 
lating wretchedneſs by momentary relief. I 
ſaw, in a lower room, groupes of unfortunate 
beings, depriving themſelves of different parts 
of their apparel, and watching with ſolicitude 
the arbitrary valuations; others exchanging ſome 
article of neceſſity for one of a ſtill greater 
ſome in a ſtate of intoxication, uttering execra- 
tions of deſpair; and all exhibiting a picture of 
human nature depraved and miſerable.— While 
J was viewing this ſcene, I recalled the magni- 
ficent building we had juſt left, and my firſt 

| emotians 
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emotions were thoſe of regret and cenſure. 
When we only feel, and have not leiſure to 
reflef, we are indignant that vaſt ſums ſhould 
be expended on ſumptuous edifices, and that 
the poor ſhould hve in vice and want: yet the 
erection of St. Vaaſt muſt have maintained great 
numbers of induſtrious hands ; and perhaps the 
revenues of the abbey may not, under its new 
poſſeſſors, be ſo well employed. When the 
offerings and the tributes to religion are the 
ſupport of the induſtrious poor, it is their beſt 
appropriation ; and he who gives labour for a 
day, is a more uſeful benefactor than he who 
maintains in idleneſs for two.—I could not help 
' wiſhing that the poor might no longer be tempted 
by the facility of a reſource, which perhaps, in 
moſt inſtances, only increaſes their diftreſs.— 
It is an injudicious expedient to palliate an evil, 

which great national works, and the encourage- 
ment of induſtry and manufactures, might era- 
dicate. With theſe reflections I concluded 
mental peace with the monks of St. Vaaſt, and 
would, had it depended upon me, have readily 


* Tn times of public commotion people frequently ſend 
their valuable effects to the Mont de Piet, not only as being 
ſecure by its ſtrength, but as it is reſpected by the people, who 
are intereſted in its preſervation. 


comprized 
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red the finiſhing their — church in 
the treaty. 


The Primary Aſſemblies have already taken 
place in this department. We happened to enter 
a church while the young Robeſpierre was ha- 
ranguing to an audience, very little reſpectable 
either in numbers or appearance. They were, 
however, ſufficiently unanimous, and made up in 
noiſy applauſe what they wanted in other reſpects. 
If the electors and elected of other departments be 
of the ſame complexion with thoſe of Arras, the 
new Aſſembly will not, in any reſpect, be pre- 
ferable to the old one. I have reproached many 
of the people of this place, who, from theit 
education and property, have a right to take an 
intereſt in the public affairs, with thus ſuffering 
themſelves to be repreſented by the moſt deſpe- 
rate and worthleſs individuals of the town. 
Their defence is, that they are inſulted and 
overpowered if they attend the popular meet- 
ings, and by electing les gueus et les ſcelerats 
pour deputès,“ they ſend them to Paris, and 
ſecure their own local tranquillity.— The firſt 
of theſe aſfertions is but too true, yet I cannot 
but think the ſecond a very dangerous experi- 


The ſcrubs and ſcoundrels for deputies, 


ment, 
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ment. They remove theſe turbulent and needy 
_ adventurers from the direction of a club to that 

of government, and procure a partial relief by 
contributing to the general ruin. | 


Paris is ſaid to be in extreme fermentation, 
and we are in ſome anxiety for our friend 
M. P——, who was to go there from Montmo- 
rency laſt week. I ſhall not cloſe my letter till 
I have heard from him. 


September 4 

1 9 my pen after a ſleepleſs night, and 
with an oppreſſion of mind not to be deſcribed. 
Paris is the ſcene of proſcription and maſſacres. 
The priſoners, the clergy, the noblefe, 
that are ſuppoſed inimical to public faction, or 
the objects of private revenge, are ſacrificed 
without mercy. We are here in the utmoſt 
terror and conſternation—we know not the end 
nor the extent of theſe horrors, and every one 
is anxious for himſelf or his friends. Our ſociety 
conſiſts moſtly of females, and we do not venture 
out, but hover together hike the fowls of hea- 
ven, when warned by a vague yet inſtinctive 
dread of the approaching ſtorm. We tremble 
at the ſound of voices in the ftreet, and cry, 
with the agitation of Macbeth, there's knock- 


ing 
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ing at the gate.” I do not indeed envy, but I 
moſt ſincerely regret, the peace and ſafety of 
England.—T have no courage to add more, but 
will enclofe a haſty tranſlation of the letter we 
received from M. P——, by laſt night's poſt. 
Humanity cannot comment upon it without 
ſhuddering. Ever Yours, &c. 


Rue St. Honoré, Sept. 2, 1792. 


« [Ix a moment like this, I ſhould be eaſily 
exculed a breach of promiſe in not writing ; yet 
when I recolle& the apprehenſion which the 
kindneſs of my amiable -friends will feel on my 
account, I determine, even amidſt the danger 
and deſolation that ſurround me, to relieve 
them. Would to Heaven I had nothing more 
alarming to communicate than my own fitua- 
tion! I may indeed ſuffer by accident; but 
thouſands of wretched victims are at this mo- 
ment marked for ſacrifice, and are maſſacred 
with an execrable unitation of rule and order : 

a ferocious-and cruel multitude, headed by 
choſen aſſaſſins, are attacking the priſons, - 
forcing the houſes of the nobleſſe and prieſts, 
and, after a horrid mockery of judicial con- 
demnation, execute them on the ſpot. The 
zocfin is rung, alarm guns are fired, the ſtreets 

h reſound 
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reſound with fear ful ſhrieks, and an undefihable | 
lenſation of terror ſeizes on one's heart. I feel 
that I have committed an imprudence in ven- 
turing to Paris; but the barriers are now ſhut, 
and I muſt. abide the event. I know not to 
| what theſe proſeriptions tend, or if all who are 
not their advocates are to be their victims; but 
an ungovernable rage animates the people: 
many of them have papers in their hands that 
ſeem to direct them to their objects, t6 whom 
they hurry in crouds with an eager and ſavage 
fury.— I have juſt been obliged to quit my 
pen. A cart had ſtopped near my lodgings, 
and my ears were affailed by the groans of an- 
guiſh, and the ſhouts of frantic exultation; 
Uncertain whether to deſcend or remain; I, af- 
ter a moment's deliberation, concluded it would 
be better to have ſhown myſelf than to have ap- 
peared to avoid it; in caſe the people ſhould enter 
the houſe, and therefore went down with the beft 
. ſhow of courage I could afſume.——I will draw 
| a veil over the ſcene that preſented itſelf — 
nature revolts, and my fair friends would ſhud- 
der at the detail. Suffice it to ſay; that I ſaw 
carts, loaded with the dead and dying, and 
driven by their yet enſanguined murderers ; one 
of whom, in a tone of exultation, cried, © Here 
is a glorious day for France! I endeavoured 
vol. I, | H to 
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to afſent, though with a faultering voice, and, as 
ſoon as they were paffed, eſcaped to my room. 
You may imagine I ſhall not cafily recover the 
| ſhock I received. At this moment they ſay, the 
enemy are retreating from Verdun. At any 
other time this would have been deſirable, but 
at preſent one knows not what to wiſh for. Moſt 
probably, the report is only ſpread with the 
humane hope of appeaſing the mob. They 
have already twice attacked the Temple; and 1 
tremble left this aſylum of fallen majeſty ſhould, 
ere morning, be violated. 


ce Adieu! know not if the courier will be 
permitted to depart; but, as I believe the ſtreets 
are not more unſafe than the houſes, I ſhall 
make an attempt to ſend this. I will write again 
in a few days. If to-morrow ſhould prove calm, 
F ſhall be engaged in enquiring after the fate of 
my friends. I beg my reſpects to Monf. and 
Mad. de ——; and entreat you all to be as 
tranquil as fuch circumſtances will permit. — 
Lou may be certain of hearing any news that 
can give you pleaſure immediately. I have the 
honour to be,” &c. &c. 
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* September 2793 


You will in future, I believe, find me but 
x dull correſpondent. The natural timidity of 
my diſpoſition, added to the dread which a 
native of England has of any violation of do- 
meſtic ſecurity, renders me unfit for the ſcenes 
I am engaged in. I am become ftupid and 
melancholy, and my letters will partake of the 

be e of my mind. | 


At Parts, the mafſseres at the iſh are 
now over, but thoſe in the ſtreets and in private 
houſes ſtill continue. Scarcely a poſt arrives 
that does not inform M. de —— of ſome friend 
or acquaintance being ſacrificed. Heaven knows 
where this is to end! 


; We had, for two aye; notice that, purfuant 
to a decree of the Aſſembly, commiſſioners 
were expected here at night, and that the 

zZocfin would be rung for every body to deliver 

up their arms. We did not dare go to bed on 
either of theſe nights; but merely lay down' in 
our robes de chambre, without attempting to 
fleep. This dreaded buſineſs is, however, paſt. 
Parties of the Jacobins paraded the ſtreets yeſ- 
"OP morning, and diſarmed all they thought 
H 2 | Proper. 
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proper. I obſerved they had lifts in their hands, 
and only went to ſuch houſes as have an exter- 
nal appearance of property. Mr. de ——\, 
who has been in the ſervice thirty years, deli- 
vered his arms to a boy, who behaved to him with 
the utmoſt inſolence, whilſt we ſat trembling and 
almoſt ſenſeleſs with fear the whole time they 
remained in the houſe ; and could I give you an 

1dea of their appearance, you would think my 
terror very juſtifiable. It is, indeed, ſtrange 
and alarming, that all who have property ſhould 
be deprived of the means of defending either | 

that or their lives, at a moment when Paris is 
giving an example of tumult and affaflination 
to every other part of the kingdom. Knowing 
no good reaſon for ſuch procedure, it is very 
natural to ſuſpect a bad one.— I think, on many 
accounts, we are more expoſed here than at 
„ and as ſoon as we can procure horſes we 
ſhall depart.—The following is the tranſlation 
of our laſt letter from Mr. P——. 


« I rRoMISsED my kind. friends to write as 
ſoon as I ſhould have any thing ſatisfactory to 
communicate : but, alas! I have no hope of 
being the harbinger of any thing but circum- 
ſtances of a very different tendency. I can 
| al give you details of the horrors I have al- 

* 
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ready purierally deſcribed. Carnage has not yet-- 
ceaſed ; and 1s only become more cool and more 
diſcriminating. All the mild characteriſtics 
that diſtinguiſh man from the wild beaſt ſeem 
annihilated; and a frantic cruelty, which is 
_ dignified with the name of patriotiſm, has 

uſurped every faculty, and baniſhed both. rea- 
ſon and mercy. 


ce Monf. ——, whom I have hitherto known 
by reputation, as an upright, and even humane 
man, had a brother ſhut up, with a number of 
other prieſts, at the Carmes; and, by his ſitu- 
ation and connections, he has ſuch influence 
as might, if exerted, have preſerved the latter. 
The unfortunate brother knowing this, found 
means, while hourly expecting his fate, to 
convey a note to Mr. „begging he would 
immediately releaſe, and procure him an aſy- 
lum. The meſſenger returned with an anſwer, . 
that Monſ. had no relations in the enemies 
of his country ! VVV 


« A few hours after, the maſſacres at the 
Carmes took place.—Qne Panis,* who is in the 


Pans hes ſince figured on various 8 He is a 
member of the Convention, and was openly accuſed of having 
— 4-13 the Garde Meuble. . 
3 ny Comits 
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Comut# de Surveillance, had, a few days preyious 
to theſe dreadful events, become, I know not 
on what occaſion, the depoſitary of a large ſum 
of money belonging to a gentleman of his ſec- 
tion. A fecret and friyalous denunciation was 
made the pretext for throwing the owner of the 
money into priſon, where he remained till 
September, when his friends, recollecting his 
danger, flew to the Committee and applied for 
his diſcbarge. Unfortunately, the only mem- 
ber of the Committee prefent was Panis. He 
promiſed to take meaſures for an immediate 
releaſe. —Perhaps he kept his word, but the 
releaſe was cruel and final—the priſon was at- 
tacked, and the victim heard of no more.— 
You will not be 0 at ſuch occurrences 
when I tell you that G,“ whom you muſt 
remember 

— Gomn—_ was afterwards elected (doubtleſs by a recom- 
mendation of the Jacobins) Deputy for the department of 
Finiſterre, to which be was ſent Commiſſioner by the Conven- 


tion. On account of ſome unwarrantable proceedings, and 
of ſome words that eſcaped him, which gave riſe to a ſuſpicion 


that he was privy to the robbery of the Garde Meuble, he was 
arreſted | by the municipality of Quimper Corentin, of which 
| place he is a native. The Jacobins applied for his diſcharge, and 
for the puniſhment of the municipality; but the Convention, 
who at that time rarely took any deciſive meaſures, ordered 
G——— to be liberated, but evaded the other part of the 
—_— which tended to — him, The affair of the 
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remember to have heard of as a Jacobin at ——, 
is Preſident of the Committee above men- 
tioned—yes, an aſſaſſin is now the protector 
of the public ſafety, and the commune of Paris 
the patron of a criminal who has merited the 
gibbet.—I know not if we are yet arrived at 
the climax of woe and iniquity, but Briſſot, 
Condorcet, Rolland, &c. and all thoſe whoſe 
principles you have reprobated as violent and 
dangerous, will now form the moderate ſide of 
the Aſſembly. Perhaps even thoſe who are 
now the party moſt dreaded, may one day give 
place to yet more deſperate leaders, and become 
in their turn our beſt alternative. What will 
then be the ſituation of France? Who can 

reflect without trembling at the proſpect ? 
It is not yet ſafe to walk the ſtreets decently 
dreſſed; and I have been obliged to fupply 
myſelf with trowſers, a jacket, coloured neck- 
cloths, and coarſe linen, which I take care to 
Toll before I venture out. 


66 The 3 is now the moral of Paris, 


Garde Meuble, was, however, again in brought forward; but, 
moſt probably, many of the members . reaſons for not diſ- 
cuſſing too nearly the aceuſation againſt :; and thoſe 
who were not intereſted in ſuppreſling it, were too EY too 
timid to purſue it farther, _ 

4 and 
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and J had nearly loft my life yeſterday by tear- 
ing a placard written in ſupport of it. I did 
it imprudently, not ſuppoſing I was obſerved z 
and had not fome people, known as Jacobins, 
come up and interfered in my behalf, the con- 
ſequence might have been fatal.— It would be 
difficult, and even impoſlible, to attempt a, 
deſcription of the manners of the people of 
Paris at this moment: the licentiouſnefs' com- 
mon to great cities is decency compared with 
what prevails in this; it has features of a pe- 
culiar and ftriking deſcription, and the general 
expreſſion is that of a monſtrous union of op- 
pofite vices. Alternately diſſolute and cruel, 
gay and vindictive, the Parifian vaunts amidſt 
debauchery the triumph of aſſaſſination, and 
enlivens his midnight orgies by recounting the 
ſufferings of the maſſacred ariſtocrates: women, 
whoſe profeſſion it is to pleaſe, aſſume the bonnet 
rouge,“ and affect, as a means of ſeduction, 
an intrepid and ferocious courage. I can- 
not yet learn if Monſ. S——'s fifter be alive; 
her ſituation about the Queen makes it too 
doubtful ; but endeavour to give him hope 
many may have eſcaped whoſe fears ſtill detain 
them in concealment. People of the firſt rank 


* Red cap. | 1 
now 
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now Inhabit garrets and cellars, and thoſe who 

appear are diſguiſed beyond recollection; ſo 
that I do not deſpair of the ſafety of ſome, who 
are now thought to have periſhed. —I am, as 
you may ſuppoſe, in haſte to leave this place, 
and I hope to return to Montmorency to- 


morrow ; but eyery body is ſoliciting paſſports. - 


The Hotel de Ville is beſieged, and I have 
already attended two days without ſucceſs.— 
I beg my reſpectful homage to Monſieur and 
Madame de —— ; and I have the honour ta 

be, with eſteem, the affectionate ſervant of my 
friends in general, 


- — - . 


NR 
Tou will read M. L——s letter with all the 
grief and indignation we have already felt, and 
I will make no comment on it, but to give you 
a ſlight ſketch of the hiſtory of Guermeur, 
whom he mentions as being Preſident of the 
Committee of Surveillance.—In the abſence of 
a man, whom he called his friend, he ſeduced 
his wife, and eloped with her: the huſband over- 
took them, and fell in the diſpute which en- 
ſued ; when Guermeur, to avoid being taken by 
the officers of juſtice, abandoned his companion. 
to her fate, and eſcaped alone. After a variety 
of adyentures, he at length enliſted himſelf as 
; a grena- 
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a grenadier in the regiment of Dillon. With 
much affurance, and talents cultivated above the 
fituation in which he appeared, he became popu- 
lar amongft his fellow-ſoldiers, and the military 
impunity, which is one effect of the revolution, 
Caſt a veil over his former guilt, or rather indeed 
enabled him to defy the puniſhment annexed to 
it. When the regiment was quartered at ——, 
e frequented and harangued at the Jacobin 
club, perverted the minds of the ſoldiers by 
ſieditious addreſſes, till at length he was deemed 
qualified to quit the character of a ſubordinate 
incendiary, and figure amongſt the aſſaſſins at 
Paris. He had hitherto, I believe, acted with- 
out pay, for he was deeply in debt, and without 
money or clothes; but a few days previous to 
the tenth of Auguſt, a leader of the Jacobins 
ſupplied him with both, paid his debts, pro- 
_eured his difcharge, and ſent him to Paris. 
What intermediate gradations he may have 
paſſed through, I know not; but it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine the ſervices that have advanced 
him to his preſent ſituation.—It would be un- 
fafe to riſk this letter by the poſt, and I cloſe 
it haſtily to avail myſelf of a preſent Oe" 
ance.— I remain, Yours, &c. 


«© 


THE 
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Arras, September 14, 1792. 


Tur camp of Maulde is broken up, and we 
deferred our journey, that we might paſs a day 
at Douay with M. de ——'s fon. The road 
within ſome miles of that place is covered with 
corn and forage, the immediate environs are 
begun to be inundated, and every thing wears 
the appearance of impending hoſtility. The 
town is ſo full of troops, that without the in- 
tereſt of our military friends we ſhould ſcarcely 
have procured a lodging. All was buſtle anti con- 
fuſion, the enemy are very near, and the French 
are preparing to form a camp under the walls. 
Amid all this, we found it difficult to ſatisfy 
our curioſity in viewing the churches and pic- 
tures ; ſome. of the former are ſhut, and the 
latter concealed ; we therefore contented our- 
ſelves with loving the principal ones. 


The town-houſe is a yery handſome building, 


mw the Parliament was holden preyious to 


the revolution, and where all the buſineſs of the 
department of the North is now tranſacted. — 
In the council-chamber, which is very elegantly 
carved, was alſo a picture of the preſent King. 

They were, at the very moment of our en- 
trance, in the act of diſplacing it. We aſked 
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the reaſon, and were told it was to be cut in 
pieces, and portions ſent to the different popu- 
lar ſocieties. —TI know not if our features be- 
trayed the indignation we feared to expreſs, 
but the man who ſeemed to have directed this 
diſpoſal of the portrait, told us we were not 
Engliſh if we ſaw it with regret. I was not 
much delighted with ſuch a compliment to our 
country, and was glad to eſcape without farther 
comment, 


The manners of the people ſeem every where 
much changed, and are becoming groſs and 
inhuman. While we were walking on the ram- 
parts, I happened to have occaſion to take 
down an addreſs, and with the paper and pen- 
eil in my hand turned out of the direct path 
to obſerve a chapel on one ſide of it. In a 
moment I was alarmed by the cries of my com- 

pamions, and beheld the muſquet of the centi- 
nel pointed at me, and M. de —— expoſtula- 
ting with him. I am not certain if he ſuppoſed 
I was taking a plan of the fortifications, and 
meant really more than a threat; but I was 
ſufficiently frightened, and ſhall not again ap- 
proach a town wall with pencils and paper. 


M. de 


is one of the only ſix officers of 
„„ his 
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Amis regiment who have not emigrated. With 
an indignation heated by the works of modern 
philoſophers into an enthufiaſtic love of repub- 
lican governments, and irritated by the con- 
tempt and oppoſition he has met with from thoſe 
of his own claſs who entertain different princi- 
ples, he is now become almoſt a fanatic. What 
at firſt was only a political opinion is now a reli- 
gious tenet; and the moderate ſectary has ac- 
quired the obſtinacy of a martyr, and, per- 
haps, the ſpirit of perſecution. At the begin- 
ning of the revolution, the neceſſity of deci- 
ding, a youthful ardour for liberty, and the 
deſire of preſerving his fortune, probably de- 
termined him to become a patriot ; and pride 
and reſentment have given ſtability to notions: 
which might otherwiſe have fluctuated with 
.circumftances, or yielded to time. This is but 
too generally the caſe : the friends of rational 
reform, and the ſupporters of the ancient mo- 
narchy, have too deeply offended each other 
for pardon or confidence; and the country 
perhaps will be ſacrificed by the mutual deſer- 
tions of thoſe moſt concerned in its preſerva- 
tion. Actuated only by ſelfiſnneſs and revenge, 
each party willingly. conſents to the ruin of its 
opponents. The Clergy, already divided among 
themſelves, are abandoned by the Nobleſſe 
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the Nobleſſe are perſecuted by the commercial 
intereft—and, in ſhort, the only union is 
amongſt the Jacobins; that is, amongſt a few 
weak perſons who are deceived, and a banditti 
who betray * by their patriotiſm. 


I was led to theſe reflections by my conver- 
fation with Mr. de L-— and his companions. 
I believe they do not approve of the preſent ex- 
tremes, yet they expreſſed themſelves with the 
utmoſt virulence againſt the ariſtocrates, and 
would hear neither of reconcilement nor pallia- 
tion. On the other hand, theſe difpoſitions 
were not altogether unprovoked—the young 
men had been perſecuted by their relations, and 
baniſhed the ſociety of their acquaintance z 
and their political opinions had acted as an uni- 
verſal proſcription. There were even ſome 
againſt whom the doors of the parental habita- 
tion were ſhut.——Theſe party violences are 
terrible; and I was happy to perceive that the 
reciprocal claims of duty and affection were not 
diminiſhed by them, eicher in M. de ——, or 


his ſon. He, however, at firſt refuſed to come 
to A, becauſe he ſuſpected the patriotiſm 
of our ſociety. I pleaded, as an inducement, 
the beauty of Mad. G, but he told me ſhe 
was an ariſtocrate. It was at length, however, 
determined, 


determined, that he ſhould dine with us laft 
Sunday, and that all viſitors ſhould be excluded. 
He was prevented coming by being ordered out 
with a party the day we left him; and he has 
written to us in high ſpirits, to ſay, that, be- 
ſides fulfilling his object, he had returned with 
fifty Peilemem 


We had a very narrow eſcape in coming 
home—the Hulans were at the village of ——, 
an hour after we paſſed through it, and treated 
the poor inhabitants, as they uſually do, with 
great inhumanity.—Nothing has alienated the 
minds of the people fo much as the cruelties 
of theſe troops—they plunder and ill treat all 
they encounter; and their avarice is even leſs 
inſatiable than their barbarity. How hard is 

it, that the ambition of Chiefs, and the wicked= 
neſs of faction, ſhould thus fall upon the 
innocent cottager, who perhaps is equally 4 
ſtranger to- the names of the one, 1 * 
_— of the other! 


| | The public papers will nom inform you, that 
the French are at liberty to obtain a divorce on 
almoſt any pretext, or even on no pretext at all, 
except what many may think a very good ono 
mutual agreement. A lady of our acquaintance 
, =” | 
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Here is become a republican in conſequence of 
the decree, and probably will very ſoon avail 
- Herſelf of it; but this conduct, I ns, will 


not ” very general, 


Much has been ſaid of the gallantry of the 
French ladies, and not entirely without reaſon: 
yet, though ſometimes inconſtant wives, they 
are, for the moſt part, faithful friends—they 
facrifice the huſband without forſaking him; 
and their common intereſt is always promoted 
with as much zeal as the moſt inviolable at- 
tachment could inſpire. Mad. de C— , whom 
- we often meet in company, is the wife of an emi- 
grant, and is ſaid not to be abſolutely diſcon- 
ſolate at his abſence; yet ſhe is indefatigable 
in her efforts to ſupply him with money: ſhe 
even riſks her ſafety by her ſolicitude, and has 
juſt now prevailed on her favourite admirer to 
haſten his departure for the frontiers, in order 
to convey a ſum ſhe has with much difficulty 
been raifing. Such inſtances, are, I believe, 
not very rare; and as a Frenchman uſually pre- 
ſers his-intereſt to every thing elſe, and is not 
quite ſo unaccommodating as an Engliſhman, 
an amicable arrangement takes place, and one 
ſeldom hears of a — | 


'The 
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The inhabitants of Arras, with all their pa- 
triotiſm, are extremely averſe from the aſſig- 
nats; and it is with great reluctance that they 
conſent to receive them at two-thirds of their 
nominal value. This diſcredit of the paper 
money has been now two months at a ſtand, and 
its riſe or fall will be determined by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the campaign. I bid you adieu for the 
laſt time from hence. We have already ex- 
ceeded the propoſed length of our viſit, and 
ſhall ſet out for St. Omer to-morrow.— ours. 


— — 


St. Omer, September, 3 


Las aten is bh bee, 
poſition, and, inſtead of accompanying my 
friends, have taken up my pen to inform you that 
we are thus far ſafe on our journey. Do not, 
bs becauſe you are ſurrounded by a protecting 

element, ſmile at the idea of travelling forty or 
fifty miles in ſafety. The light troops of the 
Auſtrian army penetrate ſo far, that none of 
the roads on the frontier are entirely free from 
danger. My female companions were alarmed 
the whole day—the young for their baggage, 
and the old for themſelves. 


„vob. I Ro The 
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The country between this and Arras has the ap- 
pearance of a garden cultivated for the common 
uſe of its inliabitants, and has all the fertility 
and beauty of ich a flat ſurface is ſuſceptible. 
Bethune and Aire Tſhould ſuppote ſtrongly forti- 
fied. I did not fail, in paſſing through the former, 
to recollect with veneration the faithful mmiſter 
of Henry theFvtirth. The misfortines of the de- 
feendant of Henry, whom: Sully“ loved, and the 
ſtate of the kingdom he ſo much cheriſhed, made 
a ſtronger impreſſion on me than uſual, and T 
mingled with the tribute of reſpect a ſentiment 
of indignation. What perverſe and malignant 
influence can have excited the people either to 
incur or to ſuffer their preſent ſituation? Were 
we not well acquainted with the arts of factions, 
the activity of bad men, and the effect of their 
union, I ſhould be almoſt tempted to believe 
this change in the French ſupernatural. Leſs 
than three years ago, the name of Henri Quatre 
was not uttered without enthuſiaſm. The piece 
that tranſmitted the ſlighteft anecdotes of his 
life was certain of ſucceſs the air that cele- 
brated him was liftened to with delight and 
the decorations of beauty, when aſſociated with 
the idea of this gallant os" became! more 


*Maximilien FE Bethune, Duc de oY 
PE irreſiſtible. 
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 Irrefiſtible.* Yet Henry the Fourth is now a 
tyrant—his pictures and ſtatues are deſtroyed, 
and his memory 15execrated !—Thoſe who have 
reduced the French to this are, doubtleſs, baſe 
and defigning intriguers; yet I cannot acquit 
the people, who are thus wrought on, of un- 
feelingneſs and levity.—England has had its 
revolutions; but the names of —y the Fifth 
and Elizabeth were till revered: and the regal 
monuments, which ſtill exiſt, after all the vi- 
ciſſitudes of our political principles, atteſt the 
ness of the Engliſh Renee | 


The laſt days of our ſtay at Arras were em- 
bittered by the diſtreſs of our neighbour and 
acquaintance, Madame de B——. She has 
loft two ſons under circumſtances ſo affecting, 
that I think you will be intereſted in the rela- 
tion.—The two young men were in the army, 
and quartered at Perpignan, at a time when 
ſome effort of counter revolution was ſaid to 
be intended. One of them was arreſted as 
being concerned, and the other ſurrendered 
Himſelf en to aceompany his brother. 


| „ this Se i 2s thi Sendo kid e 
new inventions of female dreſs after his name, and to de- 
_ corate the ornamental parts of turniture with 908 reſem- 


blance. | 


12 . When 
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When the High Court at Orleans was inſtituted 
for trying ſtate-priſoners, thoſe of Perpignan 
were ordered to be conducted there, and the 
two Bs, chained together, were taken with 
the reſt. On their arrival at Orleans, their 
gaoler had miſlaid the key that unlocked their 
Fetters, and, not finding it immediately, the 
youn g men produced one, which anſwered the 
purpoſe, and releaſed themſelves. The gaoler 
looked at them with ſurprize, and aſked why, 
with ſuch a means in their power, they had not 
eſcaped in the night, or on the road. They 
replied, becauſe they were not culpable, and 
had no reaſon for avoiding a trial that would 
manifeſt their innocence. Their heroiſm. was 
fatal. They were brought, by a decree of the 
Convention, from Orleans to Verſailles, (on their 
way to Paris,) where they were met by the mob, 
and maſſacred. 


Their unfortunate mother is yet ignorant. of 
their fate; but we left her in a ſtate little prefer- 
able to that which will be the effect of certainty. 
She ſaw the decree for tranſporting the pri- 
ſoners from Orleans, and all accounts of the 
teſult have been carefully concealed from her; 
yet her anxious and enquiring looks at all 
who approach her, indicate but too well her 
; ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion of the truth. Monſ. de 's 
ſituation is indeſcribable. Informed of the 
death of his ſons, he is yet obliged to con- 
ceal his ſufferings, and wear an appearance of 
tranquillity in the preſence of his wife. Some- 
times he eſcapes, when unable to contain his 
emotions any longer, and remains at M. de 
's till he recovers himſelf. He takes no 
notice of the ſubje& of his grief, and we re- 
ſpect it too much to attempt to conſole him. 
The laſt time I aſked him after Madame de 
» he told me her ſpirits were ſomething 
better, and, added he, 1n a voice almoſt ſuf- 
focated, She is amuſing herſelf with working 
neckcloths for her ſons!' When you reflect 
that the maſſacres at Paris took place on the 
ſecond and third of September, and that the 
decree was paſſed to bring the priſoners from 
Orleans (where they were in ſafety) on the tenth, 
I can ſay nothing that will add to the horror of 
this tranſaction, or to your deteſtation of its 
cauſe. Sixty-two, moſtly people of high rank, 
fell victims to this barbarous pohcy : they 
were brought in a ſort of covered waggons, 
and were murdered in heaps without being taken 
out.* | | 


— WR 

* Perhaps the reader will be pleaſed at a diſcovery, which 
it would have been unſafe to mention when made, or in the 
13 courſe 
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September, 1792. 


We. paſſed a country fo barren and unin- 
tereſting yeſterday, that even a profeſſional 
traveller could not have made a ſingle page of 
it. It was, in every thing, a perfect eontraſt 
to the rich plains of Artois—unfertile, neg- 
lected vallies and hills, miſerable farms, ftilt 
more miſerable cottages, and fcarcely any ap- 
pearance of population. The only place where 
we could refreſh the horfes was a fmall houſe, 
| over the door of which was the pompous de- 
fignation of Hotel d'Angleterre. I know not 
if this be intended as a ridicule on our country, 


courſe of this correfpondence. The two young men here 
alluded to arrived at Verſailles, chained together, with their 
fellow-priſoners. Surprize, perhaps admiration, had diverted 
the gaoler's attention from demanding the key that opened 
their padlock, and it was ſtill in their poſſeſſion. On en 
tering Verſailles, and obſerving the croud preparing to attack 
them, they diveſted themſelves of their fetters, and of every 
| other incumbrance. In a few moments their carriages were 
ſurrounded; their companions: at one end; were already mur- 
dered, and. themſelves flightly wounded ; but the confuſion 
increaſing, they darted amidft the croud, and were in a mo- 
ment undiſtinguiſhable. They were afterwards taken under 
the protection of an humane magiſtrate, who concealed them 
for ſome time, and they are now in perfect ſecurity. They 

were 3 two * any eas number that wean 
i a FF 4 | a Or 


oY. 
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or as an attraction to our countrymen, but I, 
however, found ſomething beſides the appella- 
tion which reminded me of England, and which 
one does not often find i in houſes of a better out- 
fide; for though the rooms were ſmall, and only 
two in number, they were very clean, and the 
hoſteſs was neat and civil. The Hotel d'Angle- 
terre, indeed, was not luxuriouſly ſupplied, and 
the whole of our repaſt was eggs and tea, which 
we had brought with us.—In the next room to 
that we occupied were two priſoners chained, 
whom the officers were conveying, to Arras, for. 
the purpoſe of better ſecurity. The ſecret hiſtory 
of this buſineſs is worth relating, as it marks 
the character of the moment, and the aſcend- 
ancy which the Ferch are daily acquiring. 


＋ beſe men were — as ſngglers, 
under circumſtances of. peculiar atrocity,. and; 
committed to the gaol at A few days 
after, a young girl, of bad character, who has. 
much influence at the club, made .a motion, 
that the people, in a body, ſhould demand the 
releaſe of the priſoners. The motion was car- 
ried, and the Hotel de Ville aſſailed by a for- 
midable troop of ſailors, fiſh-women, &c.— 
The municipality refuſed to , the Garde 


Nationale was called out, and, on the mob per- 
1 ſiſting, 
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fiſting, fired over their heads, wounded a few, 
and the reſt diſperfed of themfelves. Now you 
muſft underftand, the latent motive of all this 
was two thoufand livres promifed to one of the 
Jacobin leaders, if he fucceeded in procuring the 
men their hberty.—I do not advance this merely 
on conjecture. The fact is well known to the 
municipality; and the decent part of it would 
willingly have expelled this man, who is one 
of their members, but that they found them- 
ſelves too weak to engage in a ferious quarrel 
with the Jacobins.—One cannot reflect, with- 
out apprehenſion, that any fociety ſhould exift 
which can oppoſe the execution of the laws 
with impunity, or that a people, who are little 
ſenſible of realities, ſhould be thus abuſed by 
names. They ſuffer, with unfecling patience, 
a thouſand enormities yet blindly rifk their 
Iiberties and lives to promote the defigns of an 
| adventurer, becauſe he harangues at a club, 
and calls himſelf a patriot.—T have juſt received 
advice that my friends have left Lautanne, and 
are on their way to Paris. Our firſt plan of 
paſſing the winter there will be imprudent, if 
not impracticable, and we have concluded to 
take a houſe for the winter fix months at Amiens, 
_ Chantilly, or ſome place which has the reputa- 
tion of being quiet. I have already ordered 

enquiries 
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enquiries to be made, and ſhall ſet out with 
Mrs. —— in a day or two for Amiens. I may, 


perhaps, not write till our return; but ſhall not 
. ceaſe to be, with great truth. Tours, &c. 


Amiens, 1792. 


TRE departement de la Somme has the repu- 
tation of being a little ariſtocratic. I know not 
how far this be merited, but the people are cer- 
tainly not enthuſiaſts. The villages we paſſed on 
our road hither were very different from thoſe 
on the frontiers—we were hailed by no popular 
ſounds, no cries of Vive la nation] except from 
here and there ſome ragged boy in a red 
cap, who, from habit, aſſociated this ſalutation 
with the appearance of a carriage. In every 
place where there are half a dozen houſes is 
Planted an unthriving tree of liberty, which 
ſeems to wither under the baneful influence of 
the bonnet rouge. This Jacobin attribute is 
made of materials to reſiſt the weather, and 
may laſt ſome time; but the trees of liberty, 
being planted unſeaſonably, are already dead. 

J hope this will not prove emblematic, and that 


* The red cap. 
the 
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the power of the. aun. not outlive the 


1 he . | hag their labours under 
diſagreeable auſpices. A general terror ſeems 
to have ſeized on the Pariſians, the roads are 
covered with carriages, and the inns filled with 
' travellers. ' A new regulation has juſt taken 
place, apparently intended to check this reftlefs. 
ſpirit. At Abbeville, though we arrived late 
and were fatigued, we were taken, to the mu- 
nicipality, our paſſports. collated with our per- 
ſons, and at the inn we were obliged to inſert 
in a book our names, the place of our birth, 
from whence we came, and where. we were go- 
ing. This, you will ſay, has more the features 
of a mature Inquiſition, than a new- born Re- 
public; but the French have different notions 
of liberty from yours, and take theſe things very 
quietly.— At Flixecourt we eat out of pewter 
ſpoons, and the people told us, with much in- 
quietude, that they had ſold their plate, in ex- 
pectation of a decree of the Convention to take it 
from them. This decree, however, has not paſſed, 
but the alarm is univerſal, and does not imply 
any g great confidence in the new government. 


I have had much difficulty in executing my 
commiſſion, 
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commiſſion, and have at laſt fixed upon a houſe, of 
which I fear my friends will not approve; but the 
panic which depopulates Paris, the bombard- 
ment of Liſle, and the tranquillity which has 
hitherto prevailed here, has filled the town, 
and rendered every kind of habitation ſcarce, 
and extravagantly dear: for you muſt remark, 
that though the Amienois are all ariſtocrates, yet 
when an intimidated ſufferer of the ſame party 
flies from Paris, and ſeeks an aſylum amongft 
them, they calculate with much exactitude what 
they ſuppoſe neceſſity may compel him to give, 
and will not take a livre leſs.— The rent of 
houſes and lodgings, like the national funds, 
riſes and falls with the public diſtreſſes, and, 
like them, is an object of ſpeculation : ſeveral 
perſons to whom, we were addreſſed: were ex- 
tremely indifferent about letting their houſes, 
alledging as a reaſon, that if the diſorders of 
Paris ſhould increaſe, they had no doubt of 
letting them to much greater advantage. 


We were at the theatre laſt night—it was. 
opened. for the. firſt time ſince France has. been. 
declared a republic, and the Jacobins vocife- 
rated loudly to have the eur de lys, and other 
regal emblems, effaced. Obedience was no 


ſooner promiſed. to this command, than it was 
| | ſucceeded a 
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ſucceeded by another not quite ſo eaſily com- 
plied with—they infifted on having the Marſel- 
lois Hymn ſung. In vain did the manager, 
with a ludicrous ſort of terror, declare, that. 
there were none of his company who had any 
voice, or who knew either the words or the 
muſic of the hymn in queſtion. © C' egal, 
il faut chanter, * reſounded from all the patriots 
in the houſe. At laſt, finding the thing impof- 
fible, they agreed to a compromiſe; and one 
of the actors promiſed to ſing it on the morrow, 
as well as the trifling impediment of having no 
voice would permit him.—You think your gal- 
leries deſpotic when they call for an epilogue 
that is forgotten, and the actreſs who ſhould ſpeak 
it is undreſt; or when they inſiſt upon enli ven- 
ing the laſt acts of Jane Shore with Roaſt Beef ! 
What would you think if they would not dif- 
penſe with a hornpipe on. the tight-rope by Mrs. 
Webb? Yet, bating the danger, I aſſure you, 
the audience of Amiens was equally unreaſon- 
able. But liberty at preſent ſeems to be in an 
undefined ftate ; and until our rulers ſhall have 
determined what it is, the matter will continue 
to be ſettled as it is now—by each man uſurp- 
ing as large a portion of tyranny as his ſituation 


* % No matter for that, they muſt ſing.” 
will 
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will admit of. He who ſubmits without repi- 
ning to his diſtrict, to his municipality, or even 
to the club, domineers at the theatre, or exer- 


Ciſes in the ſtreet a manual cenſure on ariſto- 


cratic apparel.* 


Our embarraſſment for ſmall change is is re- 
newed: many of the communes who had iſſued 
bills of five, ten, and fifteen ſols, repayable i in 
aſſignats, are become bankrupts, which circum- 
ſtance has thrown ſuch a diſcredit on all this Kind 
of nominal money, that the bills of one town will 
not paſs at another. The original creation of 
theſe bills was ſo limited, that no town had 
half the number requiſite for the circulation of 
its neighbourhood ;- and this decreaſe, with 
the diſtruſt that ariſes from the occaſion of it, 
greatly adds to the general inconvenience. 


| Theretreat of the Pruſſian army excites more 
ſurprize than intereſt, and the people talk of it 
with as much indifference as they would of an 
event that had happened beyond the Ganges. 
The fiege of Liſle takes off all attention from 


It was common at this time to inſult Women in the ſtreets 
if dreſſed too well, or in colours the people choſe to call arif- 
tocratic. I was myſelf nearly thrown down * having on a 

ſtraw bonnet with green ribbons. © 
- 
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the relief of Thionville—not on account of it Its 
importance, but on account of its novelty. 
1 remain, Yours, &c. 


Abbeville, September, 1 792. 


WIE left Amiens early yeſterday morning. 
but were ſo much delayed by the number of 
volunteers on the road, that it was late befor: 
we reached Abbeville. I was at firſt ſomewhat 
alarmed at finding ourſelves ſurrounded by ſo 
formidable a cortege; they however only ex- 
acted a declaration of our political principles, and 
we putchaſed our ſafety by a few ſmiles, and ex- 
clamations of Vive la nation ! There were ſome 
hundreds of theſe recruits much under twenty ; 
but the poor fellows, exhilarated by their new 
uniform and large pay, were going gaily to de- 
cide their fate by that hazard which puts youth 
and age on a level, and ſcatters with indiſcri- 
minating hand the cypreſs and the laurel. 


At Abbeville all the former precautions were 
Tenewed—we underwent another ſolemn identi- 
fication of our perſons at the Hotel de Ville, 


and an abſtract of our hiſtory was again enre- 
giſtered 
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giſtered at rhe inn. One would really ſuppoſt 
that the town was under appreliehfions of 'x 
fiege, or, at leaſt;'of the plague-. My paper 
face” was examined a8 ſuſpiciouſſy as though I 
had had the appearance of a travgiei Achilles; 
and M——'s, which has as little expteſſion as 
a Chineſe painting; was elaborately! ſcrutinized 
by a Dogbetrty in ſpectacles, who, perhaps; 
fancied ſhe had the features of a female Ma- 
chiavel. All this was done with an air of im- 
portance ſufficiently ludierous, when contraſted 
with the object; but we met with no incivility, 
and had nothing to complain of but a Uttle 
additional 1 . the _ hed our r dinner. 


30 


We Rappe to Line horſes'at eee den 

I foon perceived our landlady was a very ar- 
dent patriot. In a room, to which we waded 
at great riſk of our clothes, was a repreſenta? 
tion of the fiege of the Baſtille, and prints of 
half a dozen American Generals, headed by 
Mr. Thomas Paine. On deſcending, we found 
our hoſteſs exhibiting” a ſtil more forcible pic- 
ture of curiofity than Shakſpeare's blackſmith; 
The half- demoliſhed repaſt was cooling on the 
rable, whilft our poſtilion retailed the Gazette, 
and the pigs and ducks were-amicably grazing 
together on whatever the kitchen produced: 
25 | The 
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The affairs of the Pruſſians and Auſtrians were 
diſcuſſed with entire unanimity, but when theſe 
politicians,” as is often the caſe, came to adjuſt 
their own particular account, the conference 
was much leſs harmonious. The poſtilion of- 
fered a ten ſols billet, which the landlady re- 
fuſed : one perſiſted in its validity, the other in 
rejecting it— till, at laſt, the patriotiſm of nei- 
ther could endure this proof, and peace was 
concluded by a joint execration of thoſe mba 
invented this fichu e ; * paper.” 


At — we met our a Mad. de — 
wah part of her family and an immenſe quantity 
of baggage. I was both ſurprized and alarmed 
at ſuch an apparition, and found, on enquiry, 
that they thought themſelves unſafe at Arras, 
and were going to reſide near M. de ——'s 
eſtate, where they were better known. I really 
began to doubt the prudence of our eftabliſhing 
ourſelyes here for the winter. Every one who 
has it in his power endeavours to emigrate, 
even thoſe who till now have been zealous 
ſupporters of the revolution. Diſtruſt and 
apprehenſion ſeem to have taken poſſeſſion of 
every mind. Thoſe who are in towns fly to 
the country, while the inhabitant of the iſolated 
cbateau takes refuge in the neighbouring town. 

Flocks 
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Flocks of both ariſtocrates and patriots are trem- 
bling and fluttering at the foreboding ſtorm, 
pet prefer to abide its fury, rather than ſeek 
ſhelter and defence together. I, however, 
flatter myſelf, that the new government will not 
guftify this fear; and as I am certain my friends 
will not return to England at this ſeaſon, I ſhall 
not endeavour to intimidate or diſcourage them 
from their preſent arrangement. We ſhall, at 
Jeaſt, be enabled to form ſome idea of a republi- 
can conſtitution, and I do not, on reflection, 
. that POP enn harm can n 

0 us. 1115 1 1 
| 1 {rid bee 
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Is Shall not date ock this ail again, intend. 
Ing to quit it as ſoon as poſſible. It is diſturbed 
by the crouds from the camps, which are 
broken up, and the ſoldiers are extremely brutal 

and inſolent. So much are the people already 
familiarized with the unnatural depravity of 
manners that begins to prevail, that the wife of 
the Colonel of a battalion now here walks the 
ſtreets in a red cap, with piſtols at her girdle, 
boaſting of the numbers ſhe as deftroyed at 
the maſſacres in Auguſt and September. pas 
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The Convention talk of the King's trial as 
a decided meaſure ; yet no one ſeems to admit 
even the poſſibility that ſuch an act can be ever 
intended. A few believe him culpable, many 
think him misled, and many acquit him totally: 
but al} agree, that any violation of his perfon 
would - be an atrocity diſgraceful to the nation 
at large. The fate of Princes is often diſaſtrous 
in proportion to their virtues. The vanity, 
ſelfiſhneſs, and bigotry of Louis the Fourteenth 
were flattered while he lived, and procured 
im the appellation of Great after his death. 
The greateſt military talents that France has 
given birth to ſeemed created to earn laurels, 
not for themſelves, but for the brow of that 
vain-glorious Monarch. Induſtry and Science 
toiled but for his gratification, - and Genius, 
forgetting its dignity, willingly received from 
his award the fame it has e beſtowed. 

. the Fifteenth, who corrupted! the people 
ee exaitc and coll them by his ex- 
Pence, knew no diminution of the loyalty, what- 
ever he might of the affection, of his people, 
and ended his days in the practice of the ſame 
vices, and ſurrounded by the ſame luxury, in 
which he had paſſed them. % 


Louis 
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Louis the Sixteenth, to whom ſcarcely his 
Enemies aſcribe any vices, for its outrages againſt 
whom faction finds no excuſe but in the facility 
of his nature—whoſe devotion is at once exem<- 
plary and tolerant—who, in an age of hicentiouſ- 
nels, is remarkable for the ſimplicity of his 
manners whoſe amuſements were liberal or 
inoffenſive and whoſe conceſſions to his people 
form a ſtriking contraſt with the exactions of his 
predeceſſors— Ves, the Monarch I have been 
defcribing, and, I think, not partially, has been 
overwhelmed with ſorrow and indignities—his 
perſon has been degraded, that he might be 
deſpoiled of his crown, and perhaps the ſacrifice 
of his crown may be followed by that of his life. 
When we thus ſee the puniſhment of guilt 
accumulated on the head of him who has not 
participated in it, and vice triumph in the 
ſecurity that fhould ſeem the lot of innocence, 
we, can only adduce new motives to fortify our- 
ſelves in this great truth of our religion - that 
the chaſtiſement of the one, and reward of the 
- Other, muſt be looked for beyond the inflic- 
tions or enjoyments of our preſent exiſtence. ' 


I do not often motalize on paper, but there are 
moments when one derives one's beſt conſola- 
tion from ſo moralizing; and this eaſy, and ſim- 
K 2 ple 
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ple juſtification of Providence, which refers all 
that appears inconſiſtent here to the retribution 
of a future tate, is pointed out leſs as the duty 
than the happineſs of mankind. This ſingle ar- 
gument of religion ſolyes every difficulty, and 
leaves the mind in fortitude and peace; whilft 
the pride of ſceptical philoſophy traces whole 
volumes, only to eſtabliſh the doubts, and nou- 
riſh the deſpair, of its diſciples. 


Adieu. I cannot conclude better than with 
theſe reflections, at a time when diſbelief is 
ſomething too faſhionable even among our 
een. Yours, &c. 


8 Oder, 1792. 5 


1 Arrived here the day on which a ball was 
given to celebrate the return of the volun- 
teers who had gone to the aſſiſtance of Liſle.* 

Wee The 
The bombardment of Liſle commenced on the twenty- 
ninth of September, at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
continued, almoſt without interruption, until the fixth of 
October. Many of the public buildings, and whole quarters 
of the town, were ſo much damaged or deſtroyed, that the 
ſituation of the ſtrects were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. The 


| houſes which the fire obliged their inhabitants to abandon, 
: were 
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The French, indeed, never refuſe to rejoice 
when they are ordered; but as theſe feſtivities 
are not ſpontaneous effuſions, but official ordi- 
nances, and regulated with the ſame method as 
a tax or recruitment, they are of courſe lan- 
guid and unintereſting. The whole of their 
hilarity ſeems to conſiſt in the movement of 
the dance, in which they are by no means ani- 
mated; and I have ſeen, even among the com- 
mon people, a cotillion performed as gravely 
and as mechanically as the ceremonies of a Chi- 
neſe court. I have always thought, with Sterne, 
that we were miftaken in ſuppoſing the French 
a gay nation. It is true, they laugh much, have 


were pillaged by barbarians, more mercileſs than the Auſtrians 
themſelves. Vet, amidſt theſe accumulated horrors, the Lil. 
lois not only preſerved their courage, but their preſence of 
mind: the rich incited and encouraged the poor; thoſe who 
were unable to affiſt with their labour, rewarded with their 
wealth: the men were employed in endeavouring to extinguiſh 
the fire of the buildings, or in preſerving their effects; while 
women and children ſnatched the opportunity of extinguiſhing 
the fuzes of the bombs as ſoon as they fell, at which they 
became very daring and dexterous. During the whole of this 
dreadful period, not one murmur, not one propoſition to ſur- 
render, was heard from any party.—The Convention decreed, 
amidſt the wildeft enthuſiaſm of applauſe, that Liſſe had de- 
ſerved well of the country. Forty- two thouſand five hundred 
balls were fired, and the damages were eſtimated at forty mil - 
lions of livres. | 
K 3 great 
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great geſticulation, and are extravagantly fond 
of dancing: but the laugh is the effect of habit, 
and not of a rifible ſenſation ; the geſture is 
not the agitation of the mind operating upon 
the body, but conſtitutional volatility; and 
their love of dancing is merely the effect of a 
happy climate, (which, though mild, does not 
enervate,) and that love of action which uſually 
accompanies mental vacancy, when it is not 
counteraQed by heat, or other phyſical cauſes. 


I know ſuch an opinion, if publicly avowed, 
would be combated as falſe and ſingular ; yet 
J appeal to thoſe who have at all ſtudied the 
French character, not as travellers, but by a 
refidence amongſt them, for the ſupport of my 
Opinion. Every one who underſtands the lan- 
guage, and has mixed much 1n ſociety, muſt 
have made the ſame obſervations, —See two 
Frenchmen at a diſtance, and the vehemence 
of their action, and the expreſſion of their 
features, ſhall make you conclude they are diſ- 
cufling ſome ſubject, which not only intereſts, 
but delights them, Enquire, and you will find 
they were talking of the weather, or the price 
of a waiſtcoat In England you would be 
tempted to call in a peace-officer at the loud 
tone and menacing attitudes with which twa 


people 
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people here very amicably adjuſt a bargain for 
five livres.—In ſhort, we miſtake that for a 
mental quality which, in fact, is but a corpo- 
real one; and, though the French may have 
many good and agreeable points of character, I 
do not include gaiety among the number. 


I doubt much if my friends will approve of 
their habitation. I confeſs I am by no means 
ſatisfied with it myſelf; and, with regard to 
pecuniary conſiderations, my engagement 1s 
not an advantageous one. Madame Dorval, of 
whom I have taken the houſe, is a character 
very common in France, and over which I was 
little calculated to have the aſcendant. Offici- 
ouſly polite in her manners, and inflexibly at- 
tentive to her intereſt, ſhe ſeemingly acquieſces 
in every thing you propoſe. You would even 
fancy ſhe was ſolicitous to ſerve you; yet, after 
a thouſand gracious ſentiments, and as many 
implied eulogiums on her liberality and genero- 
ſity, you find her return, with unrelenting per- 
ſeverance, to ſome paltry propoſition, by which 
ſhe is to gain a few livres; and all this ſo 
civilly, ſo ſentimentally, and fo determinedly, 
that you find yourſelf obliged to yield, and 
are duped without being deceived. | 
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The lower claſs have here, as well as on your | 
fide of the water, the cuftom of attributing to 
Miniſters and Governments ſome connection 
with, or controul over, the operations of nature. 
I remarked to a woman who brings me fruit, 
that the grapes were bad and dear this year— 
& Ah! mon Dieu, out, ils ne Ow pas. MH 
me ſemble que tout va A 4 a invents ia | 


nation. 


F cannot, like the imitators of Sterne, tranf- 
late a chapter of ſentiment from every incident: 
that occurs, or from every phyſiognomy I en- 
counter; yet, in circumſtances like the preſent, 
the mind, not uſually obſerving, is tempted to 
comment. — I was in a milliner's ſhop to-day, and 
took notice on my entering, that its miſtreſs was, 
whilſt at her work, learning the Marſeillois 
Hymn. Before I had concluded my purchaſe, 
an officer came in to prepare her for the recep- 
tion of four volunteers, whom ſhe was to lodge 
the two enſuing nights. She aſſented, indeed, 
very graciouſly, (for a French woman never 


* Ah! Lord, they don't ripen now.—For my. part, I 
think bn well ſince * nation e e. 
vented,” 


+ A patriotic air, at this time highly popular. 
| loſes 
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Joſes the command of her features,) but a mo- 
ment after, the Marſeillois, which lay on the 


counter, was thrown aſide in a pet; and I dare 
ſay ſhe will not reſume her patriotic taſte, nor 


be reconciled to the revolution, until ſome days 


after the volunteers {pall have changed their 


quarters, 


This quartering of troops in private houſes 
appears to me the moſt grievous and impolitic 
of all taxes; it adds embarraſſment to expence, 
invades domeſtic comfort, and conveys ſuch an 
idea of military ſubjection, that I wonder any 


people ever ſubmits to it, or any 9 


ever ventures to impoſe it. 


I know not if the Engliſh are conſcivus of 
their own importance at this moment, but it is 


certain they are the centre of the hopes and 


fears of all parties, I might ſay of all Europe. 
The ariſtocrates wait with anxiety and ſolicitude 


a declaration of war, whilft their opponents re- 


gard ſuch an event as pregnant with diſtreſs, 
and even as the ſignal of their ruin. The body 


of the people of both parties are averſe from in- 
creaſing the number of their enemies; but as 


the Convention may be directed by other mo- 
tives than the public wiſh, it is impoſſible to 
| form 
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form any conclufion on the ſubject. FT am, of 
eourſe, deſirous of peace, and ſhould be fo from 
felfiſhneſs, if I were not from philanthropy, as 
a ceſſation of it at this time would diſcencert 
all our plans, and oblige us to ſeek refuge at 
„which has juſt all that is neceſſary for 
our happineſs, except what is moſt deſirable 
a mild and dry atmoſphere.——Yours, &c. 


Amiens, 8 1792. 


TEE arrival of my friends has occaſioned a 
Mort ſuſpenſion of my correſpondence: but 
though I have been negligent, I aſſure you, 
my dear brother, I have not been forgetful ; 
and this temporary preference of the ties of 
friendſhip to thoſe of nature, will be excuſed, 
when you confider our long Gabe 


My intimacy with Mrs. D——began when 

I firft came to this country, and at every ſub- 
ſequent viſit to the continent it has been re- 
newed and increaſed into that rational kind of 
attachment, which your ſex ſeldom allow in 
ours, though you yourſelves do not abound in 
examples of it. Mrs. Dis one of thoſe cha- 
racters which are oftener loved than admired— 
| more 
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more agreeable than handſome——good-natured, 
humane, and unaffuming—and with no mental 


pretenſions beyond common ſenſe tolerably well 


cultivated, The ſhades of this portraiture are 
an extreme of delicacy, bordering on faftidi- 
ouſneſs—a trifle of Bauteur, not in manners, 
but diſpoſition and, perhaps, a tincture of 
affectation. Theſe foibles are, however, in a 
great degree, conſtitutional: ſhe is more an 
invalid than myſelf; and ill health naturally 
increaſes irritability, and renders the mind leſs 
diſpoſed to bear with inconveniencies; wo 
avoid company at firſt, through a ſenſe of 
our infirmities, till this timidity becomes 
habitual, and ſettles almoſt into averſion.— 
The valetudinarian, who is obliged to fly the 
world, in time fancies herſelf above it, and 
ends by ſuppoſing there is ſome fuperiority in 
differing from other people, Mr. D. is one of 
the beſt men exiſting—well bred and well in- 
formed ; yet, without its appearing to the com- 
mon obſerver, he is of a very ſingular and 
original turn of mind, He is moſt exceedingly 


nervous, and this effect of his phyfical con- 


ſtruction has rendered him ſo fuſceptible, that 
he is continually agitated and hurt by circum- 


ſtances which others paſs by unnoticed. In | 


other reſpects he is a great lover of exerciſe, 
455 | fond 
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ſond of domeſtic life, reads much, and has an 
av rerſian from buſtle of all kind. 


The biet of the Prieſts which in 
many inſtances was attended with circumſtances 
of peculiar atrocity, has not yet produced thoſe 
effects which were expected from it, and which 
the promoters of the meaſure employed as a pre- 
text for its adoption. There are indeed now no 
maſſes ſaid but by the Conſtitutional Clergy ; 
but as the people are uſually as ingenious in 
evading laws as legiſlators are in forming them, 
many perſons, inſtead of attending the churches, 
which they think profaned by prieſts who have 
taken the oaths, flock to church-yards, chapels, 
or other places, once appropriated to religious 
worſhip, but in diſuſe fince the revolution, and 
of courſe not violated by conſtitutional maſſes. 
The cemetery of St. Denis, at Amiens, though 
large, is on Sundays and holidays ſo crouded, 
that it is almoft difficult to enter it. Here the 
devotees flock in all weathers, ſay their maſs, 
and return with the double ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing preſerved their allegiance to the Pope, 
and riſked perſecution in a cauſe they deem 
meritorious. * To fay truth, it is not very ſur- 
prizing that numbers ſhould be prejudiced 
againſt the conſtitutional clergy. Many of them 


_ are, 
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are, I doubt not, liberal and well-meaning 
men, who have preferred peace and ſubmiſſion 
to theological warfare, and who might not think 
themſelves juſtified in oppoſing their opinion 
to a national decifion : yet are there alſo many 
of profligate lives, who were never educated 
for the profeſſion, and whom the circumſtances 
of the times have tempted to embrace it as a 
trade, which offered ſubſiſtence without labour, 
and influence without wealth, and which at 
once ſupplied a veil for licentiouſneſs, and the 
means of practiſing it. Such paſtors, it muſt 
be conſeſſed, have little claim to the confidence 
or reſpect of the people; and that there are 
ſuch, I do not affert, but on the moſt credible 
information. I will only cite two inſtances out 


of many within my „ * 
Hain nl 2 0 1 X81 J&L 
Pn, Bithop of St. our; was -orighalty : 


a prieſt of Arras, of vicious character, and 
many of his ordinations have been ſuch as might 
be expected from ſuch a patron. A man of 
Arras, who was only known for his vicious pur- 
ſuits, and who had the reputation of having 
accelerated the death of his wife by ill treatment, 
applied to P——n to marry him a ſecond time. 
The good Biſhop, preferring the intereſt of his 
friend to the ſalvation of his flock, adviſed him 
ble to 


| 
| 
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to relinquiſh the project of taking a wife, and 
offered to give him a cure. The propoſal was 
accepted on the ſpot, and this pious aſſociate 
of the Reverend P——n was immediately in- 
veſted with the direction of the conferences, 
and the care of the morals, of an extenſive 


Acts of this nature, it is to be imagined, 
were purſued by cenſure and ridicule ; but the 
latter was not often more fucceſsful than on the 
following occaſion : Two young men, whoſe 


perſons were unknown to the Biſhop, one day 


procured an audience, and requeſted he would 
recommend them to ſome employment that would 
procure them the means of ſubſiſtence. This 
was juſt a time when the numerous vacancies that 
had taken place were not yet ſupplied, and many 
Brings were unfilled for want of caiiflidates. The 
Biſhop, who was unwilling that the nonjuring 
Prieſts ſhould have the triumph of ſeeing their 
benefices remain vacant, fell into the ſnare, 
and propoſed their taking orders. The young 
men expreſſed their joy at the offer; but, after 
looking confuſedly on each other, with ſome 
difficulty and diffidence, confeſſed their lives 
had been ſuch as to preclude them from the 
„ which, but for this impediment, 
Y would 
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would have ſatisfied them beyond their hopes. 
The Biſhop very complaiſantly endeavoured 
to obviate thefe objections, while they con- 


tinued to accuſe themſelves of all the ſins in 


the decalogue; but the Prelate at length ob- 
ſferving he had ordained many worſe, the 
young men ſmiled contemptuouſly, and, turn» 
ing on their heels, replied, that if prieſts were 
made of worſe men than they had deſcribed 
themſelves to be, they begged to be excuſed 
OE duch W re 


. Cuſſine, . Dillon, &c. are 
doing wonders, in fpite of the ſeaſon; but the 
laurel is an ever- green, and theſe n gather 
it equally among the ſnows of the Alps, and 
the fogs of Belgium. If we may credit the 
French papers too, ' what they call the cauſe of 
liberty is not leſs: fucceſsfully propagated by the 
pen than the word. England is ſaid to be on 
the eve of a revolution, and all its inhabitants, 
except the King and Mr. Pitt, become Jaco- 
bins. If I did not believe „the with was 
father to the thought,” I ſhould read theſe 
afſertions with much inquietude, as I have not 


yet diſcovered the excellencies of a repubhcan 


form of government ſufficiently to make me 
wiſh it fubſtituted for our own. It ſhould 
| | ſeem 
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feem that the Temple of Liberty, as well as the 
Temple of Virtue, is placed on an aſcent, and 
chat as many inflexions and retrogradations oc- 
cur in endeavouring to attain it. In the ardour 
of reaching theſe difficult acclivities, a fall 
ſometimes leaves us lower than the ſituation 
we firſt ſet out from; or, to ſpeak without a 
figure, ſo much power is exerciſed by our 
leaders, and ſo much ſubmiſſion exacted from 
the people, that the French are in danger of be+ 
coming habituated to a deſpotiſm which almoſt 
ſanctifies the errors of their ancient monarchy, 
white they ſuppoſe themſelves in the purſuit of 
a' degree of freedom more ſublime and more 
uàbſolute than has been enjoyed by any other 
nation.—Attempts at political as well as moral 
perfection, when carried beyond the limits 
compatible with a ſocial ſtate, or the weakneſs 
of our natures, are likely to end in a depravity 
which moderate governments and rational N 


ne have mne 


The debates of is 8 are . 
2nd: acrimonious. Robeſpierre has been ac- 
cuſed of afpiring to the Dictatorſhip, and his 
defence was by no means calculated to exonerate 
him from the charge. All the chiefs reproach 


* other with bag the authors of the latc 
maſſacres, 
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cnaſfacres, and each ſucceeds better in fixing 


the imputation on his neighbour, than in re- 


moving it from himſelf. General reprobation, 
perſonal invectives, and long ſpeeches, are not 
wanting; but every thing which tends to ex- 


amination and enquiry is treated with much more 


delicacy and compoſure : ſo that I fear theſe 
firſt legiſlators of the republic muſt, for the 


preſent, be content with the reputation they 


have aſſigned each other, and rank amongſt 
thoſe who have all the guilt, but want the. 


| N of allallius. 


1 lubſoin a an extrach fon A able, % Ghich 
has lately ee In . of the murder of 


8 3 1 | | o 
* Pxtra&t from dennen de raue November, 
„ | 
< There are diſcontented — data 


their ſentiments on the public. Wax in 4 n 


| print, thus — himſelf.— 


- 1 aſſert, that the 2 are fata l rele 8 
falſchood. At this price they purchaſe the liberty of appear- 


ing; and the excluſive priyilege they enjey, as well as the 


contradictory and lying aſſertions they all contain, prove the 
| truth of what I advance. They are all preachers of liberty, 


yet never was liberty 10 ſhamefully outraged—of reſpect for 
property, and property was at no time ſo little held ſacred— 


of Pg ſecurity, yet when were there committed 10 many 


* 
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nr e, and the deſtruction of the 


eee b 
premeditated, They call vehemently for ſubmiſſion, and obe- 
dienee to the laws, but the laws had never lefs influence: and 
while our compliance with ſuch as we are even ignorant of is 
exacted, it is accounted a crime to execute thoſe in force. 
Every municipality has its own arbitrary code—every batta- 
lion, every private ſoldier, exerciſes a ſovereignty, a moſt ab- 
folute deſpotiſm ; and yet the Gazettes do not ceaſe to boaſt the 
excellence of ſuch a government. They have, one and all, 
attributed the maſſacres of the tenth of Auguſt and the ſecond 
of September, and the days following each, to a popular fer- 
mentation. The monſters ! they have been careful not to tell 
us, that each of theſe horrid ſcenes (at the priſons, at La 
Force, at the Abbaye, &c. Kc.) was prelided by muni-- 
eipal officers in their ſcarfs, who pointed out the victims, and 
gave the fignal for the aſſaſſination. It was (continue the 
Journals) the error of an irritated people—and yet their ma- 
giſtrates were at the head of it: it was a momentary error; yet 
this error of a moment continued during fix whole days of the 
cooleſt refletion—it was only at the cloſe of the ſeventh that 
Petion made his appearance, and aſſected to perſuade the 
at this moment they are preparing to begin again. 'Fhe Journals 
do not tell us that the chief of theſe Scelerats + employed ſub- 
ordinate aſſaſſina, whom they cauſed to be elandeſtinely mur- 
dered in their turn, as though they hoped to deſtroy the proof 
of their crime, and eſcape the vengeance that awaits them. 
Eut the people themſelves were accomplices in the deed, for 
the Garde Nationale gave _ aſſiſtance, &c. 5. EET 


.+ Ve have no term in the Engliſh hnguage that 8 . 
mcaning for this word -- it ſeems to expreſs hes extreme of human wick 


edueſs and 1 ; 
wage 25 printing- 
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printing · offices, it treats the September buſineſa 
ſo freely, that the editor will doubtleſs: ſoon be 
ſilenced. Admitting theſe accuſations to be 
unfounded, what ideas muſt the people have of 
their magiſtrates, when they are credited? It 
is the prepaſſeſſion of the hearer that gives au- 
thenticity to fiction; and ſuch atrocities would 
neither be imputed to, nor believed of, men not 
* e S.. 


December, 1792. 
| HEAR BROTHER, f 


Air the public prints gin continue + tha 
to infinuate, that England is prepared for an 
inſurrection, and Scotland already in actual 
rebellion: but I know the character of our coun- 
trymen too well to be perſuaded that they have 
adopted new principles as early as they would 
adopt a new mode, or that the viſionary anar- 
chiſts of the French government can have made 
many proſelytes among an humane and rational 
people, For many years we were content to 
let France remain the arbitreſs of the lighter 

departments of taſte ; lately ſhe has ceded this 
| e to us, and England has dictated with 
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unconteſted ſaperiority. This I cannot think 
very ſtrange; for the eye in time becomes fa- 
tigued by elaborate finery, and requires only 
the introduction of ſimple elegance to be at- 
. tracted by it. But if, while we export faſhions 
to this country, we ſhould receive in exchange 
her republican ſyſtems, it would be a ftrange 
revolution indeed; and I think, in ſuch a com- 
merce, we ſhould be far from finding the balance 
in our favour. I have, in fact, little ſolicitude 
about theſe diurnal falſehoods, though I am not 
altogether free from alarm as to their tendency. 
I cannot help ſuſpecting it is to influence the 
people to a belief that ſuch diſpoſitions exiſt in 
England as preclude the danger of a war, in caſe 
it ſhould be WY . 4 to > ſacrifice the 
King. : * 


I am more confirmed in this opinion, from 
the recent diſcovery, with the circumſtances at- 
tending it, of a ſecret iron cheſt at the Thuil- 
keries. The man who had been employed to 
conſtruct this receſs, informs the miniſter, Rol- 
land; who, inſtead of communicating the matter 
to the Convention, as it was very natural he ſhould 
do on an occaſion of ſo much importance, and re- 
quiring it to be opened in the preſence of proper 
nn * * himſelf, takes the pa- 


Pers 
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pers found into his own poſſeſſion, and ther 
makes an application for a committee to ex- 
amine them. Under theſe ſuſpicious ahd myſ- 
terious appearances, we are told that many let- 
ters, &c. are found, which inculpate the King; 
and perhaps the fate of this unfortunate Monarch 
is to be decided by evidence not admiſſible with 
juſtice in the caſe of the obſcureſt malefactor. 
Tet Rolland is the hero of a party who call him, 
par excellence, the virtuous Rolland! Perhaps 
you will think, with me, that this epithet 1s 
miſapplied to a man who has riſen, from an 
obſcure ſituation to that of firſt Miniſter, with- 
out being poſſeſſed of talents of that brilliant or 
prominent claſs which ſometimes force them 
ſelves into notice, without the aid of wealth or 
the ſupport of patronage. | 


Rolland was inſpector of manufactories in 
this place, and afterwards at Lyons; and I do 
not go too far in advancing, that a man of very 
rigid virtue could not, from ſuch a ſtation, have 
attained ſo ſuddenly the one he now poſſeſſes. 
Virtue 1s of an unvarying and inflexible nature: 
it diſdains as much to be the flatterer of mobs, 
as the adulator of Princes: yet how often muſt 
he, who- riſes ſo far above his equals, have 

ſtooped below them? How often muſt he have 
= ſacrificed 
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facrificed both his reaſon and his principles? 
How often have yielded to the little, and op- 
poſed the great, not from conviction, but in- 
tereft ? For in this the meaneſt of mankind 
reſemble the moſt exalted ; he beſtows not 
his confidence on him who reſiſts his will, nor 
Tubſcribes to the advancement of one whom he 
does not hope to influence.—lI may almoſt ven- 


ture to add, that more diflimulation, meaner 


conceſſions, and mote tortuous policy, are re- 
quiſite to become the idol! of the people, than 
are practiſed to acquire and preſerve the favour 
of the moſt potent Monarch in Europe. The 
French, however, do not argue in this manner, 
and Rolland is at preſent very popular, and his 
popularity is faid to be greatly ſupported by the 
— talents of his wife, 


Ino not if you rightly underſtand theſe 
party diſtinctions among a ſet of men whom 
you muſt regard as united in the common cauſe 
of eſtabliſhing a republic in France, but you 
have ſometimes had occaſion to remark in Eng- 
land, that many may amicably concur in the ac- 
compliſhment of a work, who differ extremely 
about the participation of its advantages ; and 
this is already the cafe with the Convention. 
Thoſe who at preſent poſſeſs all the power, and 
Ee are 
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are infinitely the ſtrongeſt, are wits, moraliſts, 
and philoſophers by profeſſion, having Briſſot, 
Rolland, Petion, Condorcet, &c. at their head; 
their opponents are adventurers of a more deſ- 
perate caſt, who make up by violence what they 
want in numbers, and are led by Robeſpierre, 
Danton, Chabot, &c. &c. The only diſtinction 
of theſe parties is, I believe, that the firſt are 
vain and ſyſtematical hypocrites, who have origi- 
nally corrupted the minds of the people by vi- 
ſionary and inſidious doctrines, and now maintain 
their ſuperiority by artifice and intrigue: their 
opponents, equally wicked, and more daring, juſ- 
tify that turpitude which the others ſeek to diſ- 
guiſe, and appear almoſt as bad as they are. The 
- credulous people are duped by both; while the 
cunning of the one, and the vehemence of the 
other, alternately prevail.—But ſomething too 
much of politics, as my deſign is in general 
rather to mark their effect on the people, than 
to enter on more immediate diſcuſſions. 


Having been at the Criminal Tribunal to-day, 
I now recolle& that I have never yet deſcribed 
to you the coſtume of the French Judges.— 
Perhaps when I have before had occaſion to 
| ſpeak of it, your imagination may have glided 


L4 ſcarlet 


| to Weſtminſter Hall, and depicted to you the 
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ſcarlet robes and voluminous wigs of its reſpec- 
table magiftrates : but if you would form an 
idea of a magiſtrate here, yon muſt bring your 
mind to the abſtraction of Crambo, and figure 
to yourſelf a Judge without either gown, wig, 
or any of thoſe venerable appendages. Nothing 
indeed can be more becoming or gallant, than 
this judicial accoutrement—it is black, with a 
filk cloak of the ſame colour, in the Spaniſh 
form, and a round hat, turned up before, with 
a large plume of black feathers. This, when 
the magiſtrate happens to be young, has a very 
theatrical and romantic appearance ; but when 
it is worn by a figure a little Efopian, or with a. 
large buſhy perriwig, as I have ſometimes ſeen 
it, the effect is ſtil} leſs awful; and a ſtranger, on 
ſeeing ſuch an apparition in the ſtreet, is tempted 
to ſuppoſe 1t a period of jubilee, and that the 
inhabitants are in maſquerade. 


It is no the cuſtom forall people to addrefs 
each other by the appellation of Citizenz and 
whether you are a citizen or not—whether you 
inhabit Paris, or are a native of Peru—ftill it 
is an indication of ariſtocracy, either to exact, 
or to ule, any other title. This is all congruous 
with the ſyſtem of the day : the abuſes are real, 

the reform is imaginary. The people are flat- 
| S tered 
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| tered with ſounds, while they are loſing in 
eſſentials; and the permiſſion to apply the ap- 
pellation of Citizen to its members, is buf a poor 
compenſation for the deſpotiſm of a . 
or a municipality. 


In vain are the people flattered with a chi- 
merical equality it cannot exiſt in a civilized 
ſtate, and if it could exiſt any where, it would 
not be in France. The French are habituated 
to ſubordination they naturally look up to 
ſomething ſuperior and when one claſs is de- 
graded, it is only to give place to another. — 
The pride of the nobleſſe is ſucceeded by the 
pride of the merchant—the influence of wealth 
is again realized by cheap purchaſes of the 
national domains—the -abandoned abbey be- 
cames the delight of the opulent trader, and 
replaces the demoliſhed chateau of the feudal 
inſtitution, Full of the importance which the 
Sonni intereſt is to acquire under a repub- 
lic, the wealthy man of buſineſs is eaſily reconciled 
to the oppreſſion of the ſuperior claſſes, and 
. enjoys, with great dignity, his new elevation. 
The counting-houſe of a manufacturer of woollen 
cloth is as inacceſſible as the boudoir of a Mar- 
quis; ; while the n brocade gown and 


well 
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| well-powdered curls of the former offer a much 
more 1mpoſing exterior than the chintz robe 
de chambre and diſhevelled locks of the more 
affable man of faſhion. 


T have read, in ſome French author, a maxim 
to this effect: Act with your friends as 
though they ſhould one day be your enemies ;” 
and the exifting government feems amply to 
have profited by the admonition of their country- 
man: for notwithſtanding they affirm, that 
all France ſupports, and all England admires 
them, this does not prevent their exerciſing a 
moſt vigilant inquiſition over the inhabitants 
of both countries. -t is already ſagaciouſty 
hinted, that Mr. Thomas Paine may be a 1py, 
and every houſeholder who receives a lodger or 
viſitor, and every proprietor who lets a houſe, 
is obliged to regiſter-the names of thoſe he enter- 
tains, or who are his tenants, and to become re- 
fponfible for their conduct. This is done at 
the municipality, and all who thus venture to 
change their refidence, of whatever age, ſex, 
or condition, muſt preſent themſelves, and 
ſubmit to an examination. The power of the 
municipalities is indeed very great; and as 
they are chiefly ſelected from the lower claſs 
7 8 8 of 
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of ſhop-keepers you may conclude that their 
authority is not exerciſed with much polite- 
neſs or moderation. 


The timid ot indolent inhabitant of London, 
whoſe head has been filled with the Baſtilles 
and police of the ancient government, and who 
would as ſoon have ventured to Conſtantinople 
as to Paris, reads, in the debates of the Conven- 
tion, that France is now the freeeſt country in 
the world, and that ftrangers from all corners 
of it flock to offer their adorations in this new 
Temple of Liberty. Allured by theſe deſcrip- 
tions, he reſolves on the journey, willing, for 
once in his life, to enjoy a taſte of the bleſſing 
in ſublimate, which he now learns has hitherto 
been allowed him only in the groſs element. 
He experiences a thouſand impoſitions on 
landing with his baggage at Calais, Gut he 
ſubmits to them without murmuring, becauſe 
his countrytnen at Dover had, on his embar- 
Kation, already kindly initiated him into this 
ſcience of taxing the inquiſitive ſpirit of tra- 
vellers. After infcribing his name, and reward» 
ing the cuſtom-houſe officers for rummaging his 
portmanteay, he determines to amuſe himlelf 
with a walk about the town. The firſt centmel 
he .cncounters ſtops him, becauſe he has no 

| | 1 
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cockade : he purchaſes one at the next ſhop, - 
(paying according to the exigency of the caſe,) 8 
and is ſuffered to paſs on. When he has ſettled 
his bill at the Auberge © 4 J Angloiſe, and 
imagines he has nothing to do but to purſue 
his journey, he finds he has yet to procure 
himſelf a paſſport. He waits an hour and an 
half for an officer, who at length appears, and 
with a rule in one hand, and a pen in the other, 
begins to meaſure the height, and take an in- 
ventory of the features of the aſtoniſhed ſtranger. 
By the time this ceremony 1s finiſhed, the gates 
are ſhut, and he can proceed no farther, till the 
morrow. He departs early, and is awakened twice 


on the road to Boulogne to produce his paſſport: 


fill, however, he keeps his temper, concluding, 
that the new light has not yet made its way to the 
frontiers, and that theſe troubleſome precautions 
may be neceflary near a port. He continues his 
route, and, by degrees, becomes habituated to this 
regimen of liberty; till, perhaps, on the ſecond 
day, the validity of his paſſport is diſputed, the 
municipality who granted it have the reputation | 
of ariſtocracy, or the whole is informal, and he 
-muſt be content to wait while a meſſenger is 
diſpatched to have it rectified, and the officers 
eſtabliſh the ſeverity of their patriotiſm at the 
expence of the ſtranger. 


Our 
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Our traveller, at length, permitted to de- 
part, feels his patience wonderfully diminiſhed, 
execrates the regulations of the coaſt, and the 
ignorance of ſmall towns, and determines to 
ſtop a few days and obſerve the progreſs of 
freedom at Amiens. Being a large commercial 
place, he here expects to behold all the happy 
effects of the new conſtitution; he congratulates 
himſelf on travelling at a period when he can 
procure information, and diſcuſs his political 
opinions, unannoyed by fears of ſtate priſons, 
and ſpies of the police. His landlord, how- 
ever, acquaints him, that his appearance at the 
Town Houſe cannot be diſpenſed with he at- 
tends three or four different hours of appoint- 
ment, and is each time ſent away, (after wait- - 
ing half an hour with the valets de ville in the 
antichamber,) and told that the municipal 
officers are engaged. As an Engliſhman, he 
has little reliſh for theſe ſubordinate ſovereigns, 
and difficult audiences—he hints at the next 
coffee-houſe that he had imagined a ſtranger 
might have reſted two days in a free country, 
without being meaſured, and queſtioned, and 
without detailing his hiſtory, as though he were 
ſuſpected of deſertion; and ventures on ſome itn- 
plied compariſon between the ancient Mon- 
ficur le Commandant,” and the modern © Citoyen 

| | Maire. . 
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Maire.” — To his utter aſtoniſhment he finds, 
that though there are no longer emiſſaries of the 
police, there are Jacobin informers; his diſcourſe 
is reported to the municipality, his buſineſs in 
the town becomes the ſubject of conjecture, he 
is concluded to be un homme ſans auen, 
and arreſted as /uſpe&#;” and it is not without 
the interference of the people to whom he may 
have been recommended at Paris, that he is re- 
leaſed, and enabled to continue his journey. 


| At Paris he lives in perpetual alarm. One 
night he is diſturbed by a vifte domiciliaire, 
another by a riat—one day the people are in 
inſurrection for bread, and the next murdering 
each other at a public feſtival; and our country- 
man, even after making every allowance for the 
confuſion of a recent change, thinks himſelf 
very fortunate if he reaches England in ſafety, 
and will, for the reſt of his life, be fatisfied 
with ſuch a degree of liberty as is ſecured to 
him by the conſtitution of his own country. 


You fee I have no deſign of tempting you to 
pay us a viſit; and, to ſpeak the truth, I think 
thoſe who are in England will ſhow their wiſdom 


* One that can't give a good account of himſelf. 19 
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by remaining there. Nothing but the ſtate of 


Mrs. D——'s health, and her dread of the ſea 


at this time of the year, detains us; for every 
day ſubtracts from my courage, and adds ta my: 


apprehenſions —— Yours, &c. 


Amiens, Jy 1795: 
Va NITY, I W my dear brother, 1s, 


not ſo innoxious a quality as we are deſirous of 
ſuppoſing. As it is the moſt general of all 
human failings, fo is it regarded with the moſt 
indulgence: a latent conſciouſneſs averts the 
cenſure of the weak; the wiſe, who flatter 


themſelves with being exempt from it, plead _ 


in its favour, by ranking it as a foible too light 
for ſerious condemnation, or too inoffenſive for 
puniſhment. Yet, if vanity be not an actual 
vice, it is certainly a potential one it often 


leads us to ſeek reputation rather than virtue, 


to ſubſtitute appearances for realities, and to 


prefer the eulogiums of the world to the appro- 


| bation. of our own minds. When it takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of an uninformed or an ill- conſtituted 


mind. it becomes the ſource of a thouſand 


errors, and a thouſand abſurdities. Hence. 


youth 
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youth ſeeks a pre-eminence in vice, and age in 
folly ; hence, many boaſt of errors they would 
not commit, or claim diſtinction by inveſting 
_ themſelves with an imputation of exceſs in ſome 
popular abſurdity—duels are courted by the 
daring, and vaunted by the coward—he who 
trembles at the idea of death and a future ſtate 
when alone, proclaims himſelf an atheiſt ora 
free-thinker in public—the water-drinker, who 
ſuffers the penitence of a week for a ſupernu- 
merary glaſs, recounts the wonders of his in- 
temperance—and he who does not mount the 
gentleft animal without trepidation, plumes 
himſelf on breaking down horſes, and his perils 
in the chace. In ſhort, whatever order of man- 

kind we contemplate, we ſhall perceive that the 
portion of yanity allotted us by nature, when 
it 15 not corrected by a ſound judgement, and 
rendered ſubſervient to uſeful purpoſes, is ſure 
* to b e or 00 us. | 


1 was led into this train of reflection by the 

conduct of our Anglo-Gallican legiſlator, Mr. 
Thomas Paine. | He has lately compoſed a 
ſpeech, which was tranſlated and read in his 
| Preſence, (donbtleſs to his great ſatisfaction,) in 
which he inſifts with much vehemence on the 


+ 4 gd of trying the King ; and he even, with 
| little 
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Nittte eredit to his humanity, gives intimations 
of preſumed guilt. Yet I do not ſuſpe& Mr. 
Paine to be of a cruel or unmerciful nature; 
and, moſt probably, vanity alone has inſtigated 
him to a proceeding which, one would wiſh to 
believe, his heart diſapproves. Tired of the 
part he was playing, and which, it muſt be 
confeſſed, was not calculated to flatter the cen- 
ſurer of Kings and the reformer of conſtitu- 
tions, he determined to fit no longer for whole 
Hours in colloquy with his interpreter, or in mute 
contemplation, like the Chancellor in the Critic 
and the ſpeech to which I have alluded was com- 
poſed. Knowing that lenient opinions would 
meet no applauſe from the tribunes, he inliſts 
himſelf on the ſide of ſeverity, accuſes all the 
Princes in the world as the accomplices of Louis 
the Sixteenth, exprefles his deſire for an uni- 
verſal revolution, and, after previouſly aſſuring 
the Convention the King is guilty, recom- 
mends that they may inſtantly proceed to his 
trial. But, after all this tremendous eloquence, 
perhaps Mr. Paine had no malice in his heart t 
he may only be ſolicitous to preſerve his re- 
putation from decay, and to indulge his felf- 
importance by aſſiſting at the trial of a Monarch 
whom he may not wiſh to ſuffer, I think, 
5 vor. 1. Md: therefore, 
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therefore, I am not wrong in afferting, that 
Vanity is a very miſchievous counſellor. 


The little diftrefles I formerly complained of, 
as arifing from the paper currency, are nearly 
removed by a plentiful emiſſion of ſmall aſfig- 
nats, and we have now pompous aſſignments on 
the national domains for ten ſols: we have, 
likewiſe, pieces coined from the church bells 
in circulation, but moſt of theſe diſappear as 
ſoon as iſſued. You would ſcarcely imagine 
thatthis copper is deemed worthy to be hoarded; 
yet fuch is the people's averſion from the paper, 
and fuch their miſtruſt of the government, 
that not an houſewife will part with one of 
theſe pieces while ſhe has an affignat in her 
poſſeſſion; and thofe who are rich enough to 
keep a few livres by them, amaſs and bury this 
copper treaſure. with the utmoſt ſolieitude and 
fecreſy. | | 


A tolerably accurate ſcale of the national con- 
fidence might be made, by marking the progreſs 

of theſe ſuſpicious interments. Under the firſt 

Aſſembly, people began to hide their gold; dur- 

ing the reign of the ſecond they took the ſame 

affectionate care of their ſilver; and, ſince the 
| meeting 
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meeting of the Convention, they ſeem equally 
anxious to hide any metal they can get. If 
one were to deſcribe the preſent age, one might, 


as far as regards France, call it, both literally 


and metaphorically, the Iron Age; for it is cer- 
tain, the character of the times would juſtify the 
metaphoric application, and the diſappearance 


of every other metal the literal one. As the 


French are fond of claſſic examples, I ſhall not 
be furprized to fee an iron coinage, in imitation 


of Sparta, though they ſeem in the way of having 


one reafon leſs for ſuch a meafure than the Spar- 
tans had, for they are already in a ſtate to defy 


corruption; and if they were not, I think a war 


with England would ſecure the purity of their 


commercial intercourſe. 


| 18 be diſpleaſed with the civil things 
you fay of my letters, nor at your valuing them 
fo much as to preſerve them; though, I aſſure 
you, this fraternal gallantry is not neceſſary, on 
the account you intimate, nor will our country 
men ſuffer, in my opinion, by any compariſons 
I can make here. Your ideas;of French gallantry 
are, indeed, very erroneous—it may differ in 
he manner from that practiſed in England, but 

is far from having any claim to ſuperiority. 

| M 2 Perhaps 


morals from being endangered by too much 
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Perhaps I cannot define the pretenſions of the 
two nations in this reſpect better than by faying, 

that the gallantry of an Engliſhman is a ſenti- 
ment—that of a Frenchman a ſyſtem. The firſt, 
if alady happen to be old or plain, or indifferent 
to him, is apt to limit his attentions to reſpect, 
or utility—now the latter never troubles himſelf 
with theſe diſtinctions: he is repulſed by no 
extremity of years, nor. deformity of feature; 
he adores, with equal ardour, both young and 
old, nor is either often ſhocked by his viſible 
Preference of the other. I have ſeen a youthful 
beau kiſs, with perfect devotion, a ball of cot- 
ton dropped from the hand of a lady who 
was knitting ſtockings for her grand-children. 
Another pays his court to a belle in her cli- 
macteric, by bringing gimblettes * to the fa- 
vourite lap-dop, or attending, with great aſſi- 
duity, the egreſſes and regreſſes of her angola, 
who paces ſlowly out of the room ten times in 
an hour, while the door is held open by the 
complaiſant Frenchman. with a moſt . 


gravity. 


Thus, you ſee, France is to the old . a maſ- 
querade is to the ugly the one confounds the 


* A ſort of gingerbread. 


diſparity 
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diſparity of age as the other does that of perſon ; 
but indiſcriminate adoration is no compliment 
to youth, nor is a maſk any privilege to beauty. 
We may therefore conclude, that though France 
may be the Elyſium of od women, England is 
that of the young. When I firſt came into this 
country, it reminded me of an ifland I had read 
of in the Arabian Tales, where the ladies were 
not deemed in their bloom till they verged to- 
wards ſeventy; and I conceived the project of 
inviting all the belles, who had been half a 
century out of faſhion in England, to croſs the 
Channel, and begin a new career of admiration ! 
Yours, &c. : 


. Amiens, 1793. 
DEAR BROTHER, 
J Have thought it hitherto a ſelf evident pro- 
poſition—that of all the principles which can be 
inculcated in the human mind, that of hberty 
is leaft ſuſceptible of propagation by force. 
Yet a Council of Philoſophers (diſciples of 
 Rouffeau and Voltaire) have ſent forth Dumou- 
riez, at the head of an hundred thouſand men, 
to inſtru the people of Flanders in the doc- 
trine of freedom. Such a miſſionary is indeed 


| invincible, and the defenceleſs towns of the 
| 3 Low 
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Low Countries have been converted and pil- 
laged * by a benevolent cruſade of the philan- 
thropic aſſertors of the rights of man. Theſe 
warlike Propagandiſtes, however, do not always 
convince without experiencing reſiſtance, and 
' Ignorance ſometimes oppoſes, with great obſti- 
nacy, the progreſs of truth. The logic of Du- 


mouriez did not enforce conviction at Gemappe, 


but at the expence of fifreen thouſand of his own 
army, and, doubtleſs, a * number of 
the unconverted. | 


Here let me forbear every ail tend- 
ing to levity: the heart recoils at ſuch a 
ſlaughter of human victims; and, if a momen- 
tary ſmile be excited by theſe Quixotiſms, it 
is checked by horror at their conſequences !— 
Humanity will lament ſuch deſtruction; but it 
will likewiſe be indignant to learn, that, in the 
official account of this battle, the killed were 
eſtimated at three hundred, and the wounded 
at fix !—But, if the people be ſarrificed, they 
are not deceived. The diſabled ſufferers, who 
are returning to their homes in different parts 
of the republic, betray the turpitude of the 
government, and expoſe the fallacy of theſe 
bloodleſs victories of the gazettes. The pedants 


* By the civil agents of the executive power. 4 
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of the Convention are not unlearned in the 
hiftory of the Prætorian Bands and the om- 
nipotence of armies; and an offenſive war is 
_ undertaken to give occupation to ſoldiers, whoſe 
inactivity might produce reflection, or whoſe 
diſcontent might prove fatal to the new order of 
things.—Attempts are made to divert the public 
mind from the real miſery experienced at home, 
by relations of uſeleſs conqueſts abroad ; the 
| ſubſtantial lofles, which are the price of theſe 
imaginary benefits, are palliated or concealed ; 
and the circumſtances of an engagement is 


known but by individual communication, and 


when ſubſequent events have nearly effaced 
the remembrance. of it —By theſe artifices, 
and from motives at leaſt not better, and, 
perhaps, worſe than thoſe I have mentioned, 
will population be diminiſhed, and agriculture 
impeded : France will be involved in preſent 


diſtreſs, and conſigned to future want; and the 


deluded people be puniſhed in the miſeries of 

their own conntry, becauſe their unprincipled 

rulers have judged it expedient to carry war 
and devaſtation into another. | 


One of the diftinguiſhing features in the 
French character is /ang froid—icarcely a day 
paſſes that it does not force itſelf on one's ob- 

i M 4 ſervation. 


- 
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ſervation. It is not confined to the thinking part 
of the people, who know that paſſion and irri- 
tability avail nothing ; nor to thoſe who, not 
thinking at all, are, of courſe, not moved by 
any thing: but is equally poſſeſſed by every 
rank and condition, whether you claſs them by 
their mental endowments, or their temporal 
poſſeſſions. They not only (as, it muſt be con- 
fefſed, is too commonly the caſe in all coun- 
tries,) bear the calamities of their friends with 
great philoſophy, but are nearly as reaſonable 
under the preſſure of their own. The grief of 
a Frenchman, at leaft, partakes of his imputed 
national complaiſance, and, far from intruding 
itſelf on ſociety, is always ready to accept of 
conſolation, and join in amuſement. If you 
ſay your wife or relations are dead, they reply 
coldly, .I faut fe conſoler or if they viſit 
you in an illneſs, © I faut prendre patience.” 
Or tell them you are ruined, and their features 
then become ſomething more attenuated, the 
ſhoulders ſomething more elevated, and a more 
commiſerating tone confeſſes, © C' ęſt bien mal 
beureusx—Mois enſin que voulez vous? and in 
the ſame inſtant they will recount ſome good 
fortune at a card party, or 2xpatiate on the ex- 


* ©It's unlucky, but what can be ſaid in ſuch caſes ?” 
cellence 
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cellence of a ragout.—Yet, to do them juſtice, 
they only offer for your comfort the ſame ar- 
guments they would have found efficacious in 
promoting their own, bo” 


This diſpoſition, which preſerves the tran- 
quillity of the rich, indurates the ſenſe of 
wretchedneſs in the poor; it ſupplies the place 
of fortitude in the one, and that of patience 
in the other; and, while it enables both to en- 
dure their own particular diſtreſſes, it makes 
them ſubmit quietly to a weight and exceſs of 
public evils, which any nation but their own 
would fink under, or reſiſt, Amongſt ſhop- 
keepers, ſervants, &c. without incurring per- 
ſonal odium, it has the effect of what would be 
deemed in England impenetrable aſſurance. It 
forces pertinaceouſly an article not wanted, and 
| Preſerves the inflexibility of the features at a 
detected impoſition ; it inſpires ſervants with 
arguments in defence of every miſdemeanour 
in the whole domeſtic catalogue; it renders 
them inſenſible either of their negligences or 
the conſequences of them; and endows them 
with a happy facility of contradicting with the 
moſt obſequiaus politeneſs, 


4 gratleman 4 our acquaintance dined at a 
wo 
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| able 4 Hite, where the company were annoyed 


by a very uncommon and offenſive ſmell. On 
cutting up a fowl, they diſcovered the ſmell to 
have-been occaſioned by its being dreſſed with 

out any other preparation than that of dephuming. 
They immediately ſent for the hoft, and told 


Him, that the fowl had been drefled without 


having been drawn: but, far from appearing 
diſconcerted, as one might expect, he only re- 
plied, © Cela ſe pourroit bien, Monfieur.* ” 
Now an Engliſh Boniface, even though he had 
already made his fortune, would have been 
mortified at ſuch an incident, and all his elo- 
quence would fcarcely have produced an un- 
faultering apology. | 


| Whether this national indifference originate 
in a phyſical or a moral cauſe, from an ob- 
tuſeneſs in their corporeal formation or a per- 


fection in their intellectual one, I do not pre- 


tend to decide; but whatever be the cauſe, the 
effect 4s enjoyed with great modeſty. So little 
do the French pique themſelves on this valuable 


ſtoiciſm, that they acknowledge being more 


ſubje& to that human weakneſs called feeling, 
than any other people in the world. All their 
is * « Tis very poſſible, Sir." 

| writers 
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writers abound in pathetic exclamations, ſenti- 
mental phraſes, and alluſions to- © Ja ſenſibiluis 
Prangaiſe,” as though they imagined it prover- 
bial. You can ſcarcely hold a converſation with 
a Frenchman without hearing him detail, with 
an expreſſion of feature not always analogous, 
many very affecting ſentences. He is deſols, 
dtſeſpert, or affliige—he has le cœur trop ſenſible, 
le cur ſerré, or le caur navrt; * and the well- 
placing of theſe dolorous affertions depends 
rather upon the judgement and eloquence of the 
ſpeaker, than the ſeriouſneſs of the caſe which 
gives riſe to them. For inftance, the deſpair | 
and deſolation of him who has loſt his money, 
and of him whoſe head is ill dreſt, are of dif- 
ferent degrees, but the expreſſions are uſually 
the ſame. The debates of the Convention, the 
debates of the Jacobins, and all the public 
prints, are fraught with proofs of this appro- 
priated ſuſceptibility, and it is often attributed to 
perſons and occaſions where we ſhould not much 
expect to find it. A quarrel between the legiſ- 
Iators as to who was moſt concerned in promo- 
ting the maſſacres of September, is reconciled 
with a © fweet and enthuſiaſtic exceſs of fra- 


„ Affited—in deſpair—too feeling a heart—his heart is 
Vrung or wounded, | | | 
| _ ternal 
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ternal tenderneſs.” When the clubs diſpute on 
the expediency of an inſurrection, or the ne- 
ceſſity of a more frequent employment of the 
Guillotine, the debate terminates by overflow- 
ings of ſenſibility from all the members who 
have engaged in it ! | 


At the aſſaſſinations in one of the priſons, 
when all the other miſerable victims had pe- 
Tiſhed, the mob diſcovered one Jonneau, a' 
member of the Aſſembly, who had been con- 
fined for kicking another member named Gran- 
geneuve.* As the maſſacrers probably had no 
orders on the ſubject, he was brought forth 
from amidſt heaps of murdered companions, 

and a meſſenger diſpatched to the Aſſembly, 
(which during theſe ſcenes met as uſual,) to en- 
quire if they acknowledged Jonneau as a mem- 
ber. A decree was paſſed in the affirmative, 


* When the maſſacres began, the wife and friends of Jon- 
neau petitioned Grangeneuve on their knees to conſent to his 
enlargement; but Grangeneuve was implacable, and Jonneau 
continued in priſon till releaſed by the means above mentioned. 
It is obſervable, that at this dreadful moment the utmoſt 

ſtrictneſs was obſerved, and every form literally enforced in 
granting the diſcharge of a priſoner. A ſuſpenſion of all laws, 
human and divine, was allowed to the aſſaſſins, while thoſe 
only that ſecured them their victims were rigidly adhered to. 
and 


, 
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and Jonneau brought by the aſſaſſins, with the 
decree faſtened on his breaſt, in triumph to his 
colleagues, who, we are told, at this inſtance 
of reſpect for themſelves, ſhed tears of tender- 
neſs and admiration at the conduct of monſters, 
the fight of whom ſhould ſeem OY to 


human nature. 


W the real /ang froid T have before no- 
ticed, and theſe pretenfions to ſenfibility, are 
a natural conſequence one of the other. It is 
the hiſtory of the beaſt's confeſfion—we have 
only to be particularly deficient in any quality, 
to make us ſolicitous for the reputation of it 
and after a long habit of deceiving others we 
finiſh by deceiving ourſelves. He who feels no 
compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of his neighbour, 
| knows that ſuch indifference is not very eſtim- 

able; he therefore ſtudies to diſguiſe the cold- 
neſs of his heart by the exaggeration of his 
language, and ſupplies, by an affected exceſs 
of ſentiment, the total abſence of it. The 

gods have not (as you know) made me poeti- 
cal, nor do I often tax your patience with a 
ſimile, but I think this French ſenſibility is to 
genuine feeling, what their paſte is to the dia- 
mond—it gratifies the vanity of the wearer, and 
deceives 
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deceives the eye of the ſuperficial obſerver, but 
is of little uſe or value, and when tried by the 
fre of adverſity 3 diſappears. 


Anon not much obliged to me for chis long 
letter, as I own I have ſcribbled rather for my 
own amuſement than with a view to yours. 
Contrary to our expectation, the trial of the 
King has begun; and, though I cannot properly 
be ſaid to have any real intereſt in the affairs of 
this country, I take a very fincere one in 
the fate of its unfortunate Monarch—indeed 
our whole houſe has worn an appearance of de- 
jection ſince the commencement of the buſi- 
nefs. Moſt: people ſeem to expect it will ter- 
minate favourably, and, I believe, there are 
very few who do not wiſh it. Even the Con- 
vention ſeem at preſent diſpoſed to be merciful ; 
and as they judge now, fo may * be judged 
hereafter !——Yours. 


I DG 
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Amiens, January, 1793. 


Ipo all 1 poſſible juſtice to the liberality of my 
countrymen, who are become ſuch paſſionate. 
admirers of the French ; and I cannot but la- 
ment their having been fo unfortunate in the 
choice of the æra from whence they date this 
new friendſhip. It is, however, a proof, that 
their regards are not the eſſect of that kind of 
vanity which eſteems objects in proportion as 
they are eſteemed by the reſt of the world; and 
the ſincerity of an attachment cannot be better 
evinced than by its ſurviving uretrievable diſ— 
grace and univerſal abhorrence. Many will 
ſwell the triumph of a hero, or add a trophy to 
his tomb; but he who exhibits himſelf with a 
culprit at the galtows, or decorates the gibbet 

with a wreath, is a friend indeed. 


If ever the character of a people were re⸗ 
pugnant to amity, or inimical to connection, it 
is that of the French for the laſt three years.“ 

: | In 


* The editor of the Courier de I'Egalit6, a moſt decided 
patriot, thus exprefles himſelf on the injuries and inſults re- 


ceived by the King from the Pariſians, and their municipality, 


previous to his trial: 5 


<1 aps abe 
| hen 
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In this ſhort ſpace they have formed a com- 
pendium of all the vices which have marked 
as many preceding ages :—the cruelty and trea- 
chery of the league—the ſedition, levity, and 
intrigue of the Fronde *—with the licentiouſ- 
neſs and political corruption of more modern 

epochs. Whether you examine the conduct 

of the nation at large, or that of its chiefs and 
leaders, your feelings revolt at the one, and 
your integrity defpiſes the other. You ſee the 
idols erected by Folly, degraded by Caprice 
the authority obtained by Intrigue, bartered by 
Profligacy ;—and the perfidy and corruption 
uniſhment before it is pronounced by the law * Indeed one 
is tempted to ſay that, inſtead of being guided by the humanity 
and philoſophy which dictated the revolution, we have taken 
leflons of barbarity from the moſt ferocious ſayages | Let us be 
virtuous if we would be republicans; if we go on as we d6, we 

never ſhall, and muſt haye recourſe to a _ rf two 

evils it is better to __ the _ 4 


+: 


The allo.” 3 opinion of the Ae wo politics is thus 
e, 5 is ſo truly a revolutioniſt, and fo confidential a pa- 
triot, that, in Auguſt laſt, when almoft all the journaliſts were 
murdered, his paper was &ke only one that, for ſome time, was 
allowed to reach the departments, 


* A name given to the party in oppoſition to the court 

during Cardinal Mazarin's TO — See the origin of it in 
— het pyridd. | 

| : | of 
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of one fide fo balanced by the barbarity and 
levity of the other, that the mind, unable ta 
decide on the preference of contending vices, 
is obliged to find repoſe, though with regret 
and 3 nn ee de- 


| e rod xi 104 nut 


F 


ba NY without nap ordinary pre 
W hero of the ieee 
He dictated laws in the Aſſerbly, and pre- 
ſeribed oaths to the Garde Nationdle=and; 
mote than once, inſulted, by the triumph of 
oſtentatious popularity, the humiliation and 
diſtreſs of a perſecuted Sovereign. Vet when 
La Fayette made an effort to maintain the con- 
ſtitution to which he owed his fame and influs 
ence, he was abandoned with the ſame levity 
with which he had been adopted, and ſunk, in 
an _—_ from en to a . | 


. 1010 3 


neee aas an del of va 3 
He had already departed for his dyn country. 
when he was hurried back, preeipitately, amidft 
univerſal acclamations. All were full of pro- 
Jes either of honour or recompence one was 
for decreeing him a ſtatue, | another 7 ptopoſed 
him a penſion, and a third hailed him the father 
of the country. But Mr. Neckar knew the 
„Mor. 4. N 0 
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French character; and very wiſely dechned 
theks pampoaus; offers:; for before he could have 
received tlie firſd quarter af his penſion, or the 


_ feature: could dave been modealled, he was glad 


to bſtape, probably not without ö 
fions for his head! 


| — Mficabenrwas ſomething longer. 
He hired with popularity, was fortunate enough 
dbpofitethmn.the Pantheon,' rperbeofiſed inform, 
and his buſt placeil as a companion to that of 
Brutus, the tutelary genius of the Affembly. 
Here; one might have expected, he would have 


been quit for this world at ſeaſt; hut the fame of 
a patriot is not ſeeured by his death, nor can the 


gods of the French be called immortal: the 
dei fication of Mirabeau is ſuſpended, his me- 
mory put in ſequeſtratiun, and a committee ap- 
pointed to enquire, whether a profligate, expen- 
ſive, and neceſfirous character was likely to be 
corruptible. The Convention, too, ſeem highly 
indignant that a man, remarkable only for vice 


and atrocity, ſnould make no conſcience of be- 


traying thoſe ho were as bad as himſelf; and 
that, aſter having proſtituted his talents from 
the moment he was conſcious of them, he 


PO, whon aſſociated with fuchimmncu» 


late 


1 
_— 
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late colleagues, become pure and diſintereſted. 
It is very probable that Mirabeau, whoſe only 
aim was power, might rather be willing to ſhare 
it with the King, as Miniſter, than with ſo 
many competitors, and only as Prime Speech- | 
maker td the Aſſembly: and as he had no rea- 

Ton for ſuſpecting the patriotiſm of others to be 
more inflexible than his own, he might think it 
not impolitic to anticipate a little the common 
courſe of things, and betray his companions, be- 
fore chey had time to ftipulate for felling Bim. 
: He might, too, think himſelf more juſtified 
in diſpoſing of them in the groſs, becauſe he 
did not thereby deprive them of their right 


of bargaining for themſelves, and for each other 


VE The King might alls be folicicous | 
; "Ts has nally the Houlebeld, in a letter to Du- 
eta) f dated Februaty, 1591, informs him that Barrere 
8 of the Commi of Domains, is in the beſt diſpo- 
lition poſſible. A letter of Talon, (then Miniſter,) with 
remarks in the margin by the King, ſays, that © Sixteen of 
the molt violent members on the patriotic ſide may be brought 
over to the court, and that the expence will not exceed two 
millions of livres: that fifteen thouſand” will be ſufficient for 
the firſt payment; and only a Yes or No from his Majeſty 
will fix theſe members in his intereſt, and direct their future 
conduct. It likewiſe obſerves, that theſe two millions will 
| 1470S let coſt 


| + Nor the brutal Duſquenoy hereafter mentioned. 
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to purchaſe ſafety and peace at any rate; and it 
11 > e wad himſelf and the Saen that 
| + $ £2 T2 * he e 


7 1 King La” as the affair i is ready araaged wi 
eee 


f | Extract of a letter from. Chambonas to the Kings dated 
June 18, 179 | 


«+ 


#*F "Is 
3 4 4 


** ” 3 
enn nnen e rn 


1 ae dee ee are now in: mo- 

tion. I have juſt been converting an evil ſpirit. I cannot 
2 I have made him good, but I believe I have, noutraliged 
him ——To-night we ſhall make a ſtrong effort to gain San- 
terre; (Commandant of the Garde 'Nationale,) and 1 have 
ordered myſelf to be awakened to hear tlie reſult. I ſhall take 
care to humour the different intereſts as well as I can —— 
The, Secretary of the Cordeliers -club is now ſecured.— 
All cheſe people are to be bought, but not one of them can be 
hired. I have had with me one Mollet a phyſician. Per- 
haps your Majeſty may have heard of him. He is an ontra- 
geous Jacobin, and very difficult, for he will receive nothing. 
He inſiſts, previous to coming to any definitive treaty, on be- 
ing named Phyſician to the Army. I have promiſed him, on 
condition that Paris is kept quiet for fifteen days. He is now 
gone to exert himſelf in our fayour. He has great credit at the 
Caffe de Procope, where all the journaliſts and © enrages” of 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain aſſemble. I hope he will keep his 
word. The orator of the people, the noted Le Maire, a 
clerk at the Poſt-office, has promiſed tranquillity for a week, 
and he is to be rewarded. 


cc A new Gladiator has a lately on the ſcene, one 
Ronedie Breton, arrived from England, He has already been 
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be had not recourſe to the only effectual 
means till it was too late. But all this reſts on 
no better evidence than the papers found at the 
Thuilleries; and as ſomething of this kind was 
neceſſary to nouriſh the exhauſted fury of the 


populace, . I can eaſily conceive that it was 
thought more prudent to ſacrifice the dead, than 
the living; and the fame of Mirabeau being 
leſs valuable than the ſafety of thoſe who ſur- 
vived him, there would be no great harm in 


exciting the whole quarter of the Poiſonnerie in fayour of - 


the Jacobins, but I ſhall have him laid ſiege to——Petion is 
to come to-morrow for fifteen thouſand livres, on account of 


thirty thouſand per month which he received under the admi--- © 


niſtration of Dumouriez, for the ſecret ſervice of the police. 
I know not in virtue of what law this was done, and it will be 
the laſt he ſhall receive from me. Your Majeſty will, 1 doubt 
n and approve of what I ſuggeſt. | a 
| e CHAMBONAS.” 
| Exvrads from the Papers found at tbe Thune. 


It is impoffible to warrant the abe of theſe Papers 3 
on their credibility, however, reſts the whole proof of the 


moſt weighty charges brought againſt the King. So that it muſt 


be admitted, that either all the firſt patriots'of the revolution, 


and many of thoſe ſtill in repute, are corrupt, or that e 
- was R | 


| # This fat was probably only to 4 Mayor; and if Cham- 
þonas, as he propoſed, eg e „ for - 
nnn nee 6 
N 3 A 
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attributing to him what he was very likely to 
| Have done.—Phe corruption of a notorious 


courtier would have made no impreffion : the 
King had already been overwhelmed with ſuch 
accuſations, and they had loft their effe& : but 
to have feduced the virtuous Mirabeau, the 
very Confucius of the revolution, was a kind 


of profanation of the holy fire, well calculated 


to revive the languid rage, and extinguiſh the 
ſnalt remains of * yet left among the 


* 
R n 
ftanding the court muſt have feen the neceſſity 


of gaining over the party now in power, no 
veſtige of any attempt of this kind has, been 


diſcovered; and, every criminating negotiation 


zs aſcribed to the dead, the abſent, or the 


inſignificant. I do not, however, preſume to 
decide in a caſe ſo very delicate; their pane- 


f gyrifts in England may adjuft the claims“ of 


Mirabeau's integrity, and that of bia accuſer, 
*r heit leiſure. 


Another patriot gf diftinguithed note,” 
and, more peculiarly intereſting to our country- 
men, becauſe he has laboured much for their 
converſion, is Talleyrand, Biſhop of Autun.— 

1 | He 
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He was in England ſome time as Plenipotentiary 
from the Jacobins, charged with eſtabliſning 
treaties between the clubs, publiſhing ſeditious 
manifeſtoes, contracting friendly alliances with 
diſcontented ſcribblers, and gaining over neu- 
tral or hoftile newuſpapers.— But, deſides his 
political and eccleſiaſtical occupations, and: that 
of writing letters ta the Conſtitutional Society, 
it ſeems this induſtrious Prelate had Iikewiſe a 
correſpondence with the Agents of the Court, 
which, though he was too modeft to ſurcharge 
his fame by n it, b. eee 
nn 


I am ſorry his friends in Maha aun 

averſe from epiſcopacy, otherwife they might 
have provided for him, as F imagine he will 
| have no oljeRion to relinquiſh his claims en 
| the ſee of Autun. He is now under accuſa- 
tion, and, were he to return, he would not | 
- find the laws quite fo ceremonious here as in 
England. After labouring with impunity for 
months together to promote an inſurrection 
with you, a ſmall private barter ef his talents 
would here coft him his head; and I appeal to 
.the Biſhop s friends in England, whether there 


can my 5 . degree of freedom in a country | 
N 4 . where 
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. 8. 
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* a * 
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© 


where a man ivirefuſed the privilege of diſpotng 
of: en to the * ede 


170 the W 3 of Hate, I matt. 
"4 in the liſt of thoſe once popular, the 
. ci-devant Duke of Orleans. But it was an un- 
natural popularity, unaided by a fingle talent, 
or a ſingle virtue, ſupported only by the venal 
efforts of thoſe who were almoſt his equals in 
vice, though not in wealth, and who found a 
grateful exerciſe for their abilities in at once 
profiting-by the weak ambition of a bad man, 
and corrupting the public morals in his favour, 
The unrighteous compact is now diſſolved; 
thoſe whom he has ruined himſelf to bribe have 
already forſaken him, and perhaps may endea- 
vour to palliate the diſgrace of having been 
called his friends, by becoming his perſecutors. 
— Thus, many of the primitive patriots are 
dead, or fugitives, or abandoned, or treacherous; 
and I am not without, fear leſt the new race 
—"_ _ as agent as the. Ald... inal 


R © # 


The virtuous ; Rolland, * whole aft reign 
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tion was ſo inſtrumental in dethroning the King, 
has now been obliged to reſign a ſecond time, 
charged with want of capacity, and ſuſpected 
of mal verſation; and this virtue, which was ſa 
irreproachable, which it would have been, ſo 
dangerous to diſpute while it ſerved the purpoſes 
of party, is become hypocriſy, and Rolland will 
be fortunate if he return to obſcurity with only 
the loſs of his gains and his reputation. 


The credit of Briſſot and the Philoſophers is 
declining faſt—the clubs are unpropitious, and 

no party long ſurviyes this formidable omen; 
ſo that, like Macbeth, they will have waded 
from one crime to another, only to obtain a 
ſhort-lived dominion, at the expence of eternal 
infamy, An VP TI; In 33 | 


© Dumouriez 3 1s till; 4 ſucceſsful General, but 
he is denounced by one faction, inſulted by 
another, inſidiouſly praiſed by a third; and, if he 
ſhould perſevere in ſerving them, he has more 


diſintereſted Ma than I Ao him 95 or 


| Committee to receive all iſo 2 ple 21" "EE. 
againſt Rolland, who, in return, ſummoned them to deliver in 
their accounts to him as Miniſter of the interior, and accuſed 
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than they merit. This is another of that Jacobin 
miniſtry which proved ſo fatal to the King; 
and tt is evident that, had he been permitted to 
entertain the fame opinion of all thefe people 
as they now profefs to have of each other, he 
would have been ftil living, and ſecure on his 


After ſo many mutual infidelities, it might 
be expected that one party would grow indif- 
ferent, and the other ſuſpicious; but the French 
never deſpair: new hordes of patriots prepare 
to poſſeſs themſel ves of the places they are 
foreing the old ones to abandon, and the people, 
eager for change, are ready to receive them 
with the momentary and fallacious enthufiaſm 
which ever preeedes difgraee; while thofe who 
are thus intriguing for power and influence, 
are, perhaps, ſecretly deviſing how it may be 
made moſt ſubſervient to their | apr; ad- 


| vantage. 


Ye; 9 theſe amiable Tevities may not 
be diſpleaſing to the Conſtitutional Society and 
the revolutioniſts of England ; ; and, as the.) very 
| faults of our friends are often. endearing. ta us, 
| _ may — their indulgence to the humane 
and 


*. i 
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and liberal precepts of the Jacobins, and the 

maſſacres of September.—To confeſs the truth, 

VT am not a little aſhamed for my country when 
I ſee addreſſes from England to a Convention, 
the members of which have juſt been aceuſing 
each other of affaflination and robbery, or, in the 
ardour of a debate, threatening, cuffing, and 
| knocking each other down. Excluſive of their 
moral character, confidered only as it appears 
from their reciprocal criminations, they have fo 
| LittlE pretenſion to dignity, or even decency, 
that it ſeems a mackery to addreſs. them as tha 
political repreſentatives of a powerful ee 
OTE . n affairs. ON 


If a bearer of one of theſe An 
a were not apprized of the forms 
of the Houfe, he would be rather aſtoniſhed, 
at his introduction, to ſee one member in a 

- menacing attitude, and anather denying, his 
_ in terms perfectly explicit, though nat 
very civil. Perhaps, in two minutes, the pas- 
tizans of each opponent alt rife and chmour, 
as if preparing for a combat—the' Prefident 
puts on his hat as the fignal af a the 
ſubordinate diſputants are —— the 
revilings: of the prineipab ones renewed; tall; 
after-torrents of indecent language, the quatret 
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is terminated. by a fraternal embrace. *—I nk 
after ſuch a ſcene, an addreſſer muſt feel alittle 
bumilimted. 


I do not make any aſſertions of this nature from con- 
jecture or partial evidence. The journals of the time atteſt 
that the ſcenes I deſeribe occur almoſt in every debate.—As a 
proof, T ſulyoin ſome extracts taken Linn fo hazard: 


January 7th, Denilontion Maticanhl; Prefidence de Treil- 
bard, —The debate was opened by an addreſs from the de- 
partment of Finiſterre, expreſſing their wiſhes, and adding, 
that theſe were likewiſe the wiſhes of the nation at large that 
Marat, Robeſpierre, Bazire, Chabot, Merlin, Danton, and 
their accomplices, might be expelled the Convention as 
eaballers and intriguers paid by the tyrants at war with 
France. | | 

The account of this debate is thus continued The almoſt 
daily troubles which ariſe in the Convention were on the point 
of being renewed, when a member, a friend to order, ſpoke 
| as follows, and, ö. was quietly liſtened to: 


£ : 


3 errizrws, 
If three months of uninterrupted filence has given me 
* attention, I now aſk it in the name of our 
afflicted country. Were I to continue filent any longer, I 
ſhould. render myſelf as culpable as thoſe who never hold 
their tongues. I ſee we are all ſenſible of the pain ſulneſs of 
our ſituation. Every day diſſatisfied with ourſelves, we come 
to the debate with the intention of doing ſomething, and every 
day we return without having done any thing. The people 
expect from us wiſe laws, and not ftorms and tumults. How 
an ve in make theſe wiſe lews, and keep twenty-five millions 
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humid; and would return withaut ing 
rd wb ns r HINGE we hs miſſion. 
| tet 493197) 1 


1 5 we, 5 hundred, and 
fifty individuals, give an example of perpetual riot and Gif. 
order? What ſignifies our preaching the unity and indivi- 
fibility of the republic, when we camiot maintain peace and 
union amongſt ourſelves? What good can we expect to do 
amidſt ſuch ſcandalous diſturbances, and while we ſpend our 
time in attending to informations, accuſations, and inculpationes, 
: for the moſt part utterly unfounded? | For my part, 1 ſee but 
one means ; of attaining any thing like dignity and tranquillity, 
and chat is, by ſubmitting ourſelves to coercive r. Wy 


/ Hers "follow ſome propoſals, tending to Cali a e 

decency in their proceedings for the future; but the 
from whence this extract is taken proceeds to remark, that 
this invitation to peace was no ſooner” finiſhed, than a new 
ſcene of diſturbance took place, to the great loſs of their 
time, and the ſcandal of all good citizeas. One ſhould ima- 
gine, that if ever the Convention could think it neceſſary to 
aſſume an appearance of dignity, or at leaſt of ſeriouſneſs 
and order, it would be in giving their judgement relative to 
the King. Yet, in determining how a' ſeries of queſtions 
ſhould be di ſcuſſed, on the arrangement of which his fate 
ſeems much to have depended, the ſolemnity of the occaſion 
appears to have had no weight. It was propoſed to begin by 
chat of the appeal to the people. This was fo violently com- 
| bated, that the Convention would hear neither party, and 
were a long time without debating at all. Petion mounted 
the tribune, and attempted to reſtore order; but the noiſe 
was too great for him to be heard. He at length, howeyer, 
obtained filence enough to make a motion. Again the mur- 
murs 


— 


3 
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Ki very remarkable, 0 anche Gene 


Mancheſter 3 — ves by a moſt 
patriotic compliment to the Convention, be- 
— Sffining with * Fran;als, wous tits librei e they 
were, at that very moment, employed in diſ- 
_ cuflinga petition from numbers of Parifians who 
had been thrown into priſon without knowing 
2 erte or heir aden ant Were 


Hr enen EY $ Etienne made another 
attempt, but was was equally unſucceſsful. Thoſe | that were of 
an oppolite opinion refuſed to heat - and both parties 
roſe; up and ruſhed together to the middle of the Hall. The 
dreadful tumult took place, and the Preſident, with 
difficulty, procured a calm. Again the ſtorm began, 
and a member told them, that if they voted in the affirmative, 
thoſe on the left fide. (Robeſpierre, &c.) would not wait the 
reſult, but hayethe King aſſaſſinated. © Yes! Yes! (reſounded 
from all parts) the, Sceleracs of Paris will murder him l 
Another violent order enſuing, it was thought no decree | 
could be pafled, and, at length, amĩdſt this ſcene of riot and 
confuſion, the order of queſtions was arranged, and in ſuch 
a manner as to decide the fate of the King.—lIt was deter- 
mined, that the queſtion of his guilt ſhould precede that of 
the appeal to the people. Had the order of the queſtions 
been changed, the King might have been ſaved, for many 
would have yoted for the appeal in the firſt inſtance who did 
not dare e eee reſolyed wo 


«2 en 4 me * you are free.” | 


All 


_ 
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ſtill detained under the fame arbitrary circum- 
ftances.—The law of the conſtitution is, that 
every perſon arreſted ſhall be interrogated within 
twenty four hours; but as theſe impriſonments 
were. the work of the republican Miniſters, the 
Convention {ſeemed to think it indelicate te 
interpoſe, and theſe citizens of a country whoſe | 
freedom is ſo much envied by the Mancheſter 
Society, will moſt likely remain in durance as 
long as their confinement ſhall be convenient 
to thofe who. have placed them there.—A. ſhort 
titne after, Villette, who is a neus · writer and | 
; 1 was cited to appear before. the munici- 
pality of Paris, under the charge of having 
inſerted in his paper ** equivocal phraſes and 
anti- civic expreſſions, tending to diminiſh: the 
confidence due to the municipality. '—Villette, 
as being a member of the Convention, obtained 
redreſs; but had he been only a journalift, the 
liberty of the preſs would not have reſcued 
him.—On the ſame day, complaint was made 
in the Aſſembly, that one man. had been ar- 
reſted! inſtead of another, and confined for 
ſome weeks, and it was agreed unanimouſly, 
(a thing that does not often- occur,) that the 
powers exerciſed by the Committee of Inſpec- 
tion ® were incompatible with liberty. 


Surveillance. See Debates, December. 


0 


The 
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The patriots of Belfaſt were not more fortu- 
nate in the adaption of their civilities they 
addreſſed the Convention, in a ſtrain of great 
piety, to congratulate them on the ſucceſs of their 
arms in the . cauſe of civil and religious 
Uberty. The harangue was interrupted by 
the mall d propor entrance of two deputies, who 
| complained of having been beaten, ' almoſt 
| hanged, and half drowned, by 'the people of 
Chartres, for belonging, as they were told, to 
an affembly of atheiſtical perſecutors of religion; | 
and this Convention, whom the Society of Bel- 
faſt admire for propagating x6 religious liberty” 

in other countries, were in a few days humbly 
petitioned, from various departments, not to 
deftroy it in their own. I cannot, indeed, fup- 
Poſe they have really ſuch a defign ; but the 
contempt with which they treat feligion has 
-- occaſioned an alarm, and given the French an 
idea of their piety very different from that ſo 
Kindly conceived by the ry of Belfaſt. 


, 


29 Mau the wunidpulitics were 8 to ſearch 
all houſes by night or day; but their vnſtes domicifiaires, as 
they are called, being made chiefly in the night, a decree has 
fince ordained that they ſhall take place only during the day. 
Perhaps an Engliſhman may think the latter quite ſufficient, 
conſidering that France is the freoelt country in the world, 


and, above all, a republic. 


” 4 . 
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L entruſt this to our friend Mrs. ——, who 
is leaving France in a few days; and as we are 
now on the eve of a war, it will be the laft let- 
ter you will receive, except a few lines occa- 
ſionally on our private affairs, or to inform you 
of my health. As we cannot, in the ſtate Mrs. 
Dt is in, think of returning to England at 
preſent; we muſt truſt outſelves to the hoſpi- 
tality of the French for at leaſt a few weeks, 
and I certainly will not abuſe it, by ſending 
any remarks on their political affairs out of the 
country. But as I know you intereſt yourſelf 
much in the ſubje&, and read with partiality 
my attempts to amuſe you, I will continue to 
throw 'my obſervations on paper as regularly as 
I have been accuſtomed to do, and I hope, ere 
long, to be the bearer of the packets myſelf. 
I here alſo renew my injunction, that no part 
of my correſpondence that relates to French 
politics be communicated to any one, not even 

my mother. What I have written has been 
merely to gratify your own curioſity, and I 
ſhould be extremely mortified if my opinions 
were repeated even in the little circle of our 
private acquaintance. I deem myſelf perfectly 
juſtifiable in imparting my reflections to you, 
but I have a fort of delicacy that revolts at the 

W of being, in the 3 degree, ac- 
vol. 1. O ceſſary 
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ceſſary to eonveying intelligence from a country 
in which I refide, and which 1s ſo pecuharly 
fituated as France is at this moment. My feel- 
ings, my humanity, are averſe from thoſe who 
govern, but I ſhould regret to be the means of 
injuring them. You cannot miftake my inten- 
tions, and J conclude by, ſeriouſly reminding 
you of the promiſe I exacted previous to 196 


A 
8 Aniicns, Fe 
By, ebruary 1 — 1793. | 


T1 Did not, : as I 1 vrite 8 
on my return from Chantilly; the perſon by 
whom. I intended to ſend my letter having 
already ſet out for England, and the rule I have 
obſerved for the laſt three months of entruſting 
nothing to the poſt but what relates to our 
family affairs, is now more than ever neceſſary. 
1 have before requeſted, and I muſt now inſiſt, 
that you make no allufion to any political mat- 
ter whatever, nor even mention the name of any 
political perfon. Do not imagine that you are 
qualified to judge of what is prudent, or what 
may be written with ſafety I repeat, no one 
in England can form an idea of the ſuſpicion 

wits £ 3 that 
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that pervades every 5 of * Punch 80 
verament. ey if 

1h cannot venture to conſuls 4 vhs 
queſtidn reſpecting the King indeed the ſub- 
ject is ſo painful to me, that I have hitherto 
avoided reverting to it. There certainly was, 
as you obſerve, ſome ſudden alteration in the 
diſpofittons of the Aſſembly between the end 
of the trial and the final judgement. The cauſes 
were moſt probably various, and muſt be ſought 
for in the worſt vices of our nature - cruelty, 
avarice, and cowardice. | Many, I doubt not, 
were guided only by the natural malignity of 
their hearts; many acted from fear, and ex- 
pected to purchaſe impunity for former compli- 
ances with the court by this popular expiation; 
a large number are alſo ſuppoſed to have been 
paid by the Duke of Orleans —wfiether for the 
gratification of malice or ambition, time muſt 
develope.— But, whatever were the motives, the 
reſult was an iniquitous combination of the 
worlt of a ſet of men, before ſelected from all 
that was bad in the nation, to profane the namg 
of juſtice to ſacrifice an unfortunate, but not 
a guilty Prince—and to fix an indelible ſtain 
on che country. 


* x 
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Among thoſe who gave their opinion at large, 
you will obſerve Paine; and, as I intimated in 
a former letter, it ſeems he was at that time 
rather allured by the vanity of making a ſpeech 
that ſhould be applauded, than by any real deſire 
of injuring the King. Such vanity, however, is 
not pardonable : a man has a right to ruin Bimſel/, 
or to make himſelf ridiculous; but when his 
vanity becomes baneful to others, as it has all 
the effect, 5 does It merit the 6 13 
of vice. Num bas auornss wv 1. 2 


| Ot all the reſt, 8 Ai * Rm BOY 

fully diſguſted me. The avowed wickedneſs of 
Thuriot or Marat inſpires one with horror; but 
| this cold philoſophic hypocrite excites contempt 
as well as deteſtation. He ſeems to have wa- 
vered between a deſire to preſerve the repu- 
tation of humanity, which he has affected, and 
that of gratifying the real depravity of his mind. 
Would one have expected, that a ſpeech full of 
benevolent ſyſtems, mild ſentiments, and aver- 
ſion from the effuſion of human blood, was to 
end in a vote for, and recommendation of, the 
immediate execution of his Sovereign But 
ſuch a conduct is worthy of Bim, who has re- 
paid the benefits of his patron and friend * by 
a perſecution which ended i in his murder, 


* The Duke de la Rochefaucault. 
| | You 
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Lou will have ſeen, that the King made ſoms 
trifling requeſts to be granted after his deceaſe, 


and that the Convention ordered him to be told, 


that the nation, „always great, always juſt,” 
accorded them in part. Yet this juſt and mag- 
nanimous people refuſed him a preparation ef 
only three days, and allowed him but a few 


hours—ſuffered his remains to be treated with 


the moſt ſcandalous indecency—and debated 
ſeriouſly, whether or no the Queen ſhould re- 
ceive ſome little tokens of affection he had left 
for her. 


The King's enemies had ſo far ſucceeded in 
depreciating his perſonal courage, that even his 
friends were apprehenſive he might not ſuſtain 
his laſt moments with dignity. The event proves 
how much injuſtice has been done him in this 

reſpect, as well as in many others. His behaviour 
was that of a man who derived his fortitude from 
religion—it was that of pious reſignàtion, not 
oſtentatious courage; it was marked by none of 
thoſe inſtances of levity and indifference which, 
at ſuch a time, are rather ſymptoms of diſtrac- 


tion than reſolution; he exhibited the com- 


poſure of an innocent mind, and the ſeriouſneſs 
that became the occaſion ; he ſeemed to be oc- 
ca in preparing for death, but not to fear 

03 it. 
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Lou will have ſeen, that the King made ſome 
trifling requeſts to be granted after his deceaſe, 
and that the Convention ordered him to be told, 
that the nation, “always great, always juſt,” 
accorded them in part. Yet this juſt and mag- 
nanimous' people refuſed him a preparation of 
only three days, and allowed him but a few 
hours—ſuffered his remains to be treated with 
the moſt ſcandalous indecency—and debated 
ſeriouſly, whether or no the Queen ſhould re- 
ceive ſome little tokens of affection he had left 
for her. 

The King's enemies had ſo far ſucceeded in 
depreciating his perſonal courage, that even his 
friends were apprehenſive he might not ſuſtain 
his laſt moments with dignity. The event proves 
| how much injuſtice has been done him in this 

reſpect, as well as in many others. His behaviour 
was that of a man who derived his fortitude from 
religion—it was that of pious reſignation,” not 
oſtentatious courage; it was marked by none of 
thoſe inſtances of levity and indifference which, 
at ſuch a time, are rather ſymptoms of diſtrac- 


tion than reſolution; he exhibited the com- 


poſure of an innocent mind, and the ſeriouſneſs 
that became the occaſion; he ſeemed to be oc- 
end in preparing for death, but not to fear 
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it. I doubt not but the time will come, when 
- thoſe who have ſacrificed him may envy the laſt 
moments of kr the Sixteenth ! 


That the King was not ny of the prin- 
cipal charges brought againft him, has been 
proved indubitably—not altogether by the aſ- 
ſextions of thoſe who favour him, but by the 
conteſſion of his enemies. He was, for example, 
accuſed of planning the inſurrection of the tenth 
of Auguſt; yet not a day paſſes that both par- 
ties in the Convention are not diſputing the 
priority of their efforts to dethrone him, and to 
erect a republic; and they date their machinag 
tions long before the period on which they at- 
tribute the firſt aggreſſion to the King.— Mr. 
Sourdat, and ſeveral other writers, have very 
ably demonſtrated the falſehood of theſe charges; 


but the circulation of ſuch pamphlets was dan- 


gerous—of courſe, ſecret and limited ; while 
thoſe which tended to deceive and prejudice 
the people were diſperſed with profuſion, at 
the expence of the government.*—I have ſeen 
# Poſtſcript of the Courier de PEgalits, Sept. 29 : 
« The preſent miniſter (Rolland) takes every poſſible means 


in his power to enlighten and inform the people in whatever 
concerns their real intereſts. — purpoſe he has cauſed 


to 
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one of theſe written in coarſe language, and 
replete with vulgar ahuſe, purpoſely calculated 
for the lower claſſes in the country, who are 
more open to groſs impoſitions than thoſe of 
the ſame rank in towns; yet I have no doubt, 
in my own mind, that all theſe artifices would 
have proved unavailing, had the deciſion been 
left to the nation at large : but they were in- 
timidated, if not convinced; and the mandate 
of the Convention, which forbids this ſovereign 
people to exerciſe their judgement, was obeyed 
with as much ſubmiſſion, and perhaps more- 
reluctance, than an edict of Louis the Four 
teenth.“ | 


The French ſeem to have no energy but to 
deftroy, and to refiſt nothing but gentleneſs or 


to be printed and diſtributed, in abundance, the accounts and 
papers relative to the events of the tenth of Auguſt, We 
have yet at our office a ſmall number of theſe publications, 
which we have diſtributed to our ſubſcribers, and we ftill give 
them to any of our fellow citizens who have e of 
circulating them.” 


„ The King appealed, pr his Counſel, to the People ; but 
the Convention, by a decree, declared his appeal of no va- 
Ws and forbade all n to nh I Ft to'it, is 
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infancy. They bend under a firm or oppreſſive 
adminiſtration, but become reſtleſs and turbu- 
lent under a mild Prince ar a minority. 


The fate of this unfortunate Monarch has 
made me reflect, with great ſeriouſneſs, on the 
conduct of our oppoſition-writers in England. 
The literary banditti who now govern France 
began their operations by ridiculing the King's 
private charater—from ridicule they proceeded 
to calumny, and from calumny to treaſon; and 
perhaps the firſt libel that degraded him in the 
eyes of his ſubjects opened the path from the 
palace to the ſcaffold. I do not mean to at- 
tribute the fame pernicious intentions to the 
authors on your fide the Channel, as I believe 
them, for the moſt part, to be only mercenary, 
and that they would write panegyrics as ſoon as 
ſatires, were they equally profitable. I know 
too, that there is no danger of their producing 
revolutions in England—we do not ſuffer our 
principles to be corrupted by a man becauſe 
he has the art of rhyming nothings into con- 
ſequence, nor ſuffer another to overturn the 
government becauſe he is an orator. Yet, 
though theſe men may not be very miſchievous, 
they are very reprehenſible; and, in a moment 
like the prevent, — and negle& ſhould 


rrir 
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ſupply the place of that puniſhment againſt Sh 
which our * of the preſs ſecures ow. 


It i is not for a 1 no better informed than 

myſelf to pronounce on ſyſtems of government 
ſtill leſs do I affect to have more enlarged no- 
tions than the generality of mankind; but I 
may, without riſking thoſe imputations, venture 
to ſay, I have no childiſh or irrational deference - 
for the perſons of Kings, I know they are not, 
by nature, better than other men, and a neg- 
lected or vicious education may often render 
them worſe. This does not, however, make 
me leſs reſpect the office, I reſpect it as the 

means choſen by the people to preſerve internal 
peace and order—to baniſh corruption and petty 
tyrants * and give vigour to the execution of 
the laws. 


| Regarded in this point of view, I cannot 
but lament the mode which has lately prevailed 
of endeayouring to alienate the conſideration 
due to our King's public character, by per- 
Jogal ridicule, If an individual were attacked 
in this manner, his houſe beſet with ſpies, his 
converſation with his family liftened to, and 


7} 


d fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 
_____ » GOLDSMITH. 
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the moſt trifling actions of his life recorded, 
it would be deemed unfair and illiberal, and 
he who ſhould practice ſuch meanneſs would 
be thonght worthy of no puniſhment more 
reſpectful than what might be inflicted by an 
| oaken cenſor, or an admonitory heel. — But it 
will be ſaid, a King is not an individual, and 
that ſuch a habit, or ſuch an amuſement, is 
beneath the dignity of his character. Yet would 
it be but conſiſtent in thoſe who labour to prove, 
by the public acts of Kings, that they are /e/5 
than men, not to exact, that, in their private 
lives, they ſhould be more. The great proto- 
type of modern fatyriſts, Junius, does not allow 
that any credit ſhould be given a Monarch for his 
domeſtic virtues 3 ; is he then to be reduced to 
an individual, only to ſcrutinize his foibles, 
and is his ftation to ſerve only as the medium 
of their publicity? Are theſe literary miners 
to penetrate the receſſes of private life, only to 


8 bring to light the droſs? Do they analyſe only 


to diſcover poiſons? Such employments may 
be congenial to their ue but have little 
claim to public remuneration. The merit of a 
detractor i is not much ſuperior to that of a flat- 
terer; nor is a Prince more likely to be amended 


by imputed follies, than by undeſerved panegy- 


rics. If any man wiſhed to repreſent his King 
advan- 
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advantageouſly, it could not be done better than 
by remarking, that, after all the watchings of 
aſſiduous neceſſity, and the laborious reſearches 
of intereſted curioſity, it appears, that his pris 
vate life affords no other ſubjects of ridicule 
than, that he is temperate, domeſtic, and cco- 
nomical, and, as is natural to an active mind, 
wiſhes to be informed of whatever happens not 
to be familiar to him. It were to be deſired 
that ſome of theſe accpſations were applicable 
to thoſe who are ſo much ſcandalized at them: 
but they are not liltleneſſes— the littleneſs is in 


him who condeſcends to report them; and I 


have often wondered that men of genius ſhould 
make a traffic of gleaning from the refuſe of 
anti-chambers, and retailing the anecdotes: of 
pages and footmen ! 1 


Ton will perceive the kind of addicts 
T allude to; and I hope the fituation of France, 
and the fate of its Monarch, may ſuggeſt to the 
authars a more worthy employ of their talents, 
than that of degrading the executive 1 in 
the eyes of the ö * fs 


IT TOLD 
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Amiens, Feb. 25, 1793. 


1 Told you, I believe, in a former letter, that 
the people of Amiens were all ariſtocrates: they 
have, nevertheleſs, two extremely popular qua- 
Iifications—I mean filth and incivility. Iam, 
however, far from imputing either of them to 
the revolution. This groſſneſs of behaviour 
has long exiſted under the palliating deſcrip- 
tion of Ia franchiſe Picarde, “ and the floors 


and ftairs of many houfes will atteſt their pre- 
_ Eminence in filth to be of a date much ante- 


rior to the revolution. —If you purchaſe to the 
amount of an hundred hvres, there are many 
ſhopkeepers who will not ſend your purchaſes 
home; and if the articles they ſhow you do not 
anſwer your purpoſe, they are moſtly ſullen, 


and often rude. No appearance of fatigue or 


infirmity-ſuggeſts to them the idea of offering 
you a ſeat ; they contradict you with imperti- 
nence, addreſs you with freedom, and conclude 


with cheating you if they can. It was certainly 


on this account that Sterne would not agree to 
die at the inn at Amiens. He might, with 
equal juſtice, have objected to any other houſe; 


and I am ſure if he thought them an unpleaſant 


_ Picardy WY, | 
people 
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people to die amongſt, he would have found 
them ſtill worſe to live with. My obſervation 
as to the civility of ariſtocrates does not hold 
good here indeed Ionly meant that thoſe who 
ever had any, and were unn * "_ 
ferved it. - 

Amiens has always been a commercial town, 
inhabited by very few of the higher nobleſſe ; ; 
and the mere gentry of a French province are 
not very much calculated to give a tone of 
ſoftneſs and reſpect to tlioſe who imitate them. 
You may, perhaps; be ſurprized that T ſhould 
expreſs myſelf with little conſideration for a 

| claſs which, in England, is ſo highly reſpecta- 
ble: there gentlemen of merely independent 
circumſtances are not often diſtinguiſhable in 
their manners from thoſe of ſuperior fortune or 
rank. But, in France, it is different: the in- 
ferior nobleſſe are ſtiff, ceremonious, and oſten- 
tatious; while the higher ranks were always po- 
lite to ſtrangers, and affable to their dependents. 
When you viſit ſome of the former, you go 
through as many ceremonies as though you 
were to be inveſted with an order, and riſe up 
and fit down ſo many times, that you return 
more fatigued than you would from a cricket 
match; while with the latter you are juſt as 

{: much 
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much at your eaſe as is conſiſtent with good: 
breeding and propriety, and a whole circle is 
nevet put in commotion at the entrance and 
exit of every individual who makes part of it. 
Any one not prepared for theſe formalities, and 
who, for the firſt time, ſaw an aſſembly of twenty 
people all rifing from their ſeats at the entrance 
of a ſingle beau, would ſuppoſe they were pre- 
paring for a dance, and that the new comer was 
a muſician. For my part I always find it an 

cconomy of ſtrength (hen the locality makes 
it practicable) to take poſſeſſion of a window, 
and continue ſtanding in readineſs until the 
hour of viſiting is oyer, and calm is eſtabliſhed 
by the arrangement of the card tables. The 
revolution has not annihilated the difference of 
rank, though it has effected the abolition of 
titles; and I counfel all who have remains of 
the gout or inflexible joints, not to frequent the 
houſes of ladies whoſe hufbands have been en- 
nobled only by their offices, of thoſe whoſe 
genealogies are modern, or of the collaterals of 
ancient families, whoſe claims are fo far removed 
as to be doubtful. The ſociety of all theſe is 
very exigent, and to be ayoided by the infirm 
or indolent. at 7; | 
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which I think you will find very agreeable. 
The French muſic has not, perhaps, all the 
reputation it is entitled to. Rouſſeau has de- 
elared it; to be nothing hut doleful pſalmodies 3; 
Gray calls a French concert ** Une tintamatre 
de diable :” and the prejudices inſpired by theſe 
great names are not eafily obliterated, We 
ſubmit our judgement to theirs, even when 
our taſte. is refractory.— The French com- 
poſers ſeem to excel in marches, in lively airs 
that abound in ſtriking paſſages calculated for 
the popular taſte, and yet more particularly in 
thoſe ſimple melodies they call romances : they 
are often in a very charming and fingular ſtyle, 
without being either ſo delicate or aſſecting as 
the Italian. They have an expreſſion of plain- 
tive tenderneſs, which makes one tranquil ra- 
ther than melancholy; and which, though it be 
more ſoothing than en is e 

ee &c. | 
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| 1 Have been Wer to take a laſt view of the 
convents: they are now advertiſed for ſale, and 
will probably ſoon be demoliſhed. You know 
my opinion is not, on the whole, favourable to 
theſe inſtitutions, and that I thought the de- 
eree which extinguiſhed them, but which ſecured 
to the religious already profeſt the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of their habitations during life, was 
both politic and humane. Yet I could not ſee 
the preſent ftate of theſe buildings without 
pain—they are now inhabited by volunteers, 
who arg paſting a noviciate of intemperance and 
idleneſs, previous to their reception in the 
army; and thoſe who recollect the peace and 
order that once reigned within the walls of a 
monaſtery, cannot but be ſtricken with the con- 
traſt. I felt both for the expelled and preſent 
poſſeſſors, and, perhaps, gave a mental pre- 
ference to the ſuperſtition which founded ſuch 
_ eſtabliſhments, over the perſecution that de- 
ſtroys them. | 


The reſigned and pious votaries, who once 
ſuppoſed themſelves ſecure from all the viciſ- 
fitudes of fortune, and whoſe union ſeemed 
diſſoluble only by the common lot of mortality, 

ETA are 
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are now many of them diſperſed, wandering, 
friendleſs, and miſerable. The religion which 
they cheriſhed as a comfort, and practiſed as a 
duty, is now purſued as a crime; and it is not 
yet certain that they will not have to chooſe 
between an abjuration of their principles, and the 
_ relinquiſhment of the means of exiſtence. —The 
military occupiers offered nothing very allevi- 
ating to ſuch unpleaſant reflections; and I be- 
held with as much regret the collection of theſe 
ſcattered individuals, as the ſeparativn of thoſe 
whoſe habitations they fill. They are moſt of 
them extremely young, taken from villages and 
the ſervice of agriculture, and are 899g to riſk _- 
their lives in a cauſe deteſted perhaps by more 
than three parts of the nation, and only to ſe⸗ 
cure impunity to its oppreſſors. 2 


tt has ny been a EE in all civilized 


ſtates, that when the general welfare neceflitates 


ſome act of partial injuſtice, it ſhall be dane © 
with the utmoſt conſideration for the ſufferer, 
and that the required ſacrifice of moral to poli- 
tical expediency ſhall be palliated, as much as 


the circumſtances will admit, by the manner 


of carrying it into execution. But the French 
legiſlators, in this reſpect, as in moſt others, 
truly original, diſdain all imitation, and are 
VOL, 1. P rarely 
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rarcly guided by ſuch confined motives. With 
them, private rights are frequently violated, 
only to facilitate the means of public oppreſ- 
fions—and cruel and iniquitous decrees are ren- 
dered ſtill more fo by the mode of enforcing 
mem.” = | R e 


J have met with no perſon who could con- 
ceive the neceſſity of expelling the female re- 
ligious from their convents. It was, however, 
done, and that with a mixture of meanneſs and 
barbarity which at once excites contempt and 
deteftation. The oftenſible reaſons were, that 
theſe communities afforded an aſylum to the 
ſuperſtitious, and that by their entire ſuppreſ- 
fion, a ſale of the houſes would enable the nation 
to afford the religious a more liberal ſupport 
than had been aſſigned them by the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly. But they are ſhallow politicians who 
expect to deftroy ſuperſtition by perſecuting 
thoſe who practiſe it: and fo far from adding, 
as the decree infinuates, to the penfions of the 
nuns, they have now ſubjected them to an oath 
which, to thoſe” at leaft whoſe conſciences are 
timid, will act as a prohibition to their receiving 
what they were OY entitled to. 


The real intention of * gits l in thus 
| „„ , " —_ 
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entitely diſperſing the female religious, beſides 
the general hatred of every thing connected 
with religion, is, to poſſeſs itſelf of an addi- 
tional reſource in the buildings and effects, and, 
as is imagined by ſome, to procure numerous 
and convenient ſtate priſons. But, I believe, 
the latter is only an ariſtocratic apprehenſion, 
ſuggeſted by the appropriation of the convents 
to this uſe in a few places, where the ancient 
png are full, Whatever purpoſe it is in- 
tended to anſwer, it has bien effected in a way 
diſgraceful to any national body, except ſuch a 
body as the Convention; and, though it be 
eaſy to perceive the cruelty. of ſuch a meaſure, 
pet as, perhaps, its injuſhce may not ſtrike you 
ſo: foreibly as if 'you had had the fame oppoar+ 
tunities of inveſtigating it as I have, I will 
endeavour to explain, as well as I can, the 
e Feten render it Ws 
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2 "1Tineed, ee Ga order is of 
very modern foundation, nor that the preſent 
century bas, in a great degree, exploded the 

fathion of compounding for fins. by endouing 
religious inſtitutions. Thus, neceſſarily, by the 
great change which has taken place in the ex- 
pence of: Irving, many eftabliſkhmentsthat were 
o 71 7 2 „ - 
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poorly eridowed muſt have become unable to 
ſupport themſelves, but for the efforts of thoſe 
who were attached to them. It is true, that the 
rent of land has increaſed as its produce became 
more valuable ; but 'every one knows that the 
lands dependent on religious houſes have always 
been let on ſuch moderate terms, as by no 
means to bear a proportion to the neceſſities 
they were intended to ſupply; and as the mo- 
naſtic vows'have long ceaſed to be the frequent 
choice of the rich, little increaſe has been 
made to the original ſtock by the acceſſion of 
new votaries: yet, under all theſe diſadvan- 
tages, many ſocieties have been able to rebuild 
their houſes, embelliſh their churches, purchaſe 
plate, &c. &c. The love of their order, that 
ſpirit of economy for which they are remark- 
able, and a perſevering induſtry, had their uſual 
effects, and not only baniſhed poverty, but 
became a ſource of wealth. An indefatigable 
labour at ſuch works as could be profitably 
diſpoſed of, the education of children, and the 
admiſſion of boarders, were the means of en- 
riching a number of convents, whoſe proper 
revenues would not have afforded them even a 
ä ice ages! 


Ban the fuits of abe toil: or e 
100 8 4 privation, 


| privation „ have been 3 with thoſe of 
expiatory bequeſt and miſtaken devotion, and 
have alike become the prey of a rapacious and 
unfeeling government. Many communities are 
driven from habitations built abſolutely with the 
produce of their own labour. In ſome places 
they were refuſed even their beds and linen; 
and the ſtock of wood, corn, &c. provided 
out of the ſavings of their penſions, (under- 
ſtood tq be at their own diſpoſal,) have been 
ſeized, and ſold, without n. them the 
ſmalleſt compenſation. 


"Thus F HITS) of every. thing, Fi are ſent 
into the world with a prohibition either to live 

ſeveral of them together, wear their habits,* 

or practiſe their religion; yet their penſions· 

are too ſmall for them to live upon, except in 

| e or to Pay 1 uſual . af board- * 


bY To icons „„ ˙ I had N 
to ſee ſometimes, told me, that they had been ſtrictiy enjoined 
not to dreſs like each other in any way. 


_ + The „FF 
pounds ſterling per anoum,—At the time I am writing, the 
neceflaries of life are jncreaſed in price nearly two-fifths of 
what they bore formerly, and are daily becoming dearer. The 
Convention are not always 5 

foot ſaldier is more than doubled, = _ | 


"v0 ing; 
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ing; many of them have no other means of 
procuring ſecular dreſſes, and fill more will 
imagine themſel ves criminal in abſtaining from 
te mode of 'worſhip they have been taught to 
think ſalutary. It is alfo to be remembered, that 
women of ſmall fortune in France often em- 
braced the monaſtic life as a frugal retirement, 
and, by ſinking the whole they were poſſeſſed 
of in this way; they expected to ſecure a cer- 
tain proviſion, and to place themſelves beyond 
| the reach of future viciſſitudes i yet, though 
the ſums paid on theſe accafions can be eaſily 
aſcertained, no indemnity has been made; 
and many will be obliged to violate/their prin- 
eiples, in order to receive a trifling penſion, 
perhaps much leſs than the intereſt of their 
money would have prod ed without loſs of the 
phidcipal jo 9 bs 30 Heil 003 n 


ug 7 views of theſe 1 philoſo- 
phers are too ſublimely extenſive to take in the 
wrongs or ſufferings of cotemporary indivi- 
duals; and not being able to diſguiſe, even to 
themſelves, that they create much miſery at 
pteſent, they promiſe incalculable advantages 
to thoſe who ſhall happen to be alive ſome cen- 
turies hence! Moſt of theſe poor nuns are, 
e Ha of an age to preclude them . the 


hope 
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hope of enjoying this Millennium; and they 
would have been content en attendant theſe 
glorious times, not to be deprived of the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, or marked out as ee 0 of 
| perſecution. 


The private diſtreſſes occaſioned by the diſ- 
ſolution of the convents are not the only con- 
ſequences to be regretted—for a time, at leaſt, 
the loſs muſt certainly be a public one. There 
will now be no means of inftruction for females, 
nor any refuge for thoſe who are without friends 
or. relations : thouſands of orphans muſt. be 
thrown unprotected on the world, and guar- 
dians, or ſingle men, left with the care of chil- 
dren, have no way to diſpoſe of them properly. 
Ido not contend: that the education of a con- 

vent is the beſt poſſible: yet are there many 

advantages attending it; and I believe it will 
Teadily be granted, that an education not quite 
perfect is better than no education at all. It 
would not be very difficult to prove, that the 
ſyſtems of education, both in England and 
France, are extremely defective: and if the 
characters of women are generally better formed 
in one than the other, it is not owing to the 
ſuperiority of boarding- ſehools over convents, 


but to the diff erence of our national manners, 
" 2 - which 
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which tend to produce qualities not neceſſary, 
or not valued, in . ; | 


The moft Aiſtinguiſhed: female excellencics 
in England are an attachment to domeſtic life, 
an attention to its economies, and a cultivated 
underſtanding. Here, any thing like houſe- 
wifery is not expected but from the lower claſſes, 
and reading or information is confined chiefly 
to profeſſed wits, Yet the qualities ſo much 

eſteemed in England are not the effect of edu- 
cation: few domeſtic accomplifhments, and little 
uſeful knowledge, are acquired at a boarding- 
ſchool; but finally the national character aſſerts 
its empire, and the female who has gone through 
2 courſe of frivolities from fix to fixteen, who 
Has been taught that the firſt human prin- 


- _ "ciple” ſhould be to give an elegant /ournure to 


her perſon, after a few years'diffipation, becomes 
A good wife 285 . nnn com- 
- ym.” | 8 


13 France, young women are kept in great 
ſecluſion: religion and ceconomy form a prin- 
eipal part of conventual acquirements, and the 
natural vanity of the ſex is left to develope it- 
ſelf without the aid of authority, or inſtillation 
by * * releaſed from this ſober 

tuition, 
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tuition, manners take the aſcendant here as in 
England, and a woman commences at her mar- 
riage the era of coquetry, idleneſs, freedom, 
and rouge. We may therefore, I think, ven- 
ture to - conclude, that the education of a 
boarding-ſchool is better calculated for the rich, 
that of a convent for the middle claſſes and 
the poor; and, conſequently, that the ſup- 
preſſion of this laſt in France will principally 
affect thoſe to whom it was moſt beneficial, 
and to whom the want of it will be moſt : 
e | 


C2 


A committee of wiſe men are now forming 

a plan of public inſtruction, which is to excel 
every thing ever adopted in any age or country:; 
and we may therefore hope that the defects 
which have hitherto prevailed, both in theirs 
and our own, will be remedied. All we have to 
apprehend is, that, amidſt ſo many wiſe heads, 
more than one wiſe plan may be produced, and 
a difficulty of choice keep the riſing generation | 
in a ſort of abeyance, ſo that they muſt remain 
ſterile, or may became vitiated, while it is 
determining in what manner they ſhall be - 
cultivated, 


It i is FORK 4 pra ta ſay, the reſources of 


France 
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8 are wonderful, and this is no 100 true 
than generally admitted. Whatever be the 
want or loſs, it is no ſooner known than ſup- 

plied, and the imagination of the legiſlature 
ſeems to become fertile in proportion to the 
exigence of the moment.— I was in ſome pain 
at the diſgrace of Mirabeau, left this new kind 
of retroſpective judgement ſhould depopulate 
the Pantheon of the few divinities that re- 
mained ; more eſpecially. when I confidered 
that Voltaire, notwithſtanding; his merits as an 
enemy to revelation, had been already accuſed 
of ariſtocracy, and even Rouſſeau himſelf might 
not be found impeccable. His Contrat Social 
might not, perhaps, in the eyes of a committee 
of philoſophical Rhadmanthus's, atone for his 
occaſional admiration of chriſtianity : and thus 
ſome crime, either of church or ſtate, dil- 
dranchife the whole race of immortals, and their 


fame ſcarcely outlaſt the __ about their 5 


earthly remains.“ 

| My eonecma, on this account, was, the more 
;juſti ſiable, becauſe the great fallibility which 
prevailed among the patriots, and the very de- 


* Alluding to the diſputes between the Convention and 
the poten who claimed the excluſive right to the remains of 
licate 
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licate ftate of the reputation of thoſe who re- 
tained their political exiſtence, afforded no 
hope that ey could ever fill the vacancies in 
the Pantheon. But my fears were very ſuper- 
fluous—France will never want ſubjects for an 
apotheofis, and if one divinity be dethroned, 
another and another ftill ſucceeds, all 
equally worthy as long as they continue in 
faſhion.— The phrenzy of deſpair has ſupphed 
a ſucceſſor to Mirabeau, in Le Pelletier.“ The 
latter had hitherto been little heard of, but his 
death offered an occaſion for exciting the people 
too favourable to be neglected : his patriotiſm 
and his virtues immediately inereaſed in a ratio 
to the uſe which might be made of the; # 

a dying ſpeech proper for the purpoſe was Eom- 
poſed, and it was decreed unanimouſly, that he 
ſhould be inſtalled in all the rights, privileges, 
and immortalities of the degraded Riquetti.— 
The funeral that preceded theſe divine awards 
* 6d 1 e 

* De St. Fargeau. ü 

. the firſt intelligence of his death, ® wember of the 

Convention, who was with him, and had not yet had time to 
Rudy a ſpeech, confeſſed his laſt words to have been, Fa; 
Froid.” “ I am cold,” This, however, would have made na 
n gure on the banners of a funeral proceſſion ; and Le Pelletier 


was made to die, like the hero of a N uttering blank 
verſe, 


Was 
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was a farce, which tended more to provoke a 
maſſacre of the living, than to honour the dead; 
and the Convention, who vowed to ſacrifice 
their animofities on his tomb, do ſo little credit 
to the conciliating influence of St. Fargeau . 
virtues, that they now wi with more acri- 
150 than ever.” 12 5 


The Aeartesee who begin to be extremely 
ſubmiſſive to Paris, thought it incumbent on 
them to imitate this ceremony ; but as it was. 
rather an act of fear than of patriotiſm, it was 
performed here with ſo much ceconomy, and 
10 little inclination, that the whole was cold 
and paltry.— An altar was erected on the great 
market-place, and ſo little were the people af- 
fected by the cataftrophe of a patriot whom 
| ay were A5 g Mrs * his life in 

| | Uſes 


4 There is mt to believe that Le Pelletier way 
not fingled out for his patriotiſm.—It is ſaid, and with much 
appearance of probability, that he had promiſed PanIs, with 
whom he had been intimate, not to vote for the death of the 
King; and, on his breaking his word, Parts, who ſeems to 
have not been perfectly in his ſenſes, aſſaſſinated him. 
Paris had been in the Garde du Corps, and, like moſt of his 
© brethren, was ſtrongly attached to the King's perſon. Rage 
and deſpair prompted him to the commiſſion of an act, which 
can never be excuſed, however the perpetrator may imaging 
himſelf 
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their cauſe, that the only part of the buſineſs 
which-ſeemed to intereſt them was the extrava- 
225715 ot born: locker Dad 2.5 15 game 


himſelf the mere inſtrument of Divine vengeance, —Notwith- 
ſanding the moſt vigilant reſearch, he eſcaped for fome time, 
and wandered as far as Forges d'Eaux, a little town in Nor- 
mandy. At the inn where he lodged, the extravagance” of 
his manner giving ſuſpicions that he was inſane, the muniei- 
pality were applied to, to ſecure him. An officer entered his 
room while he was in bed, and intimated the purpoſe he was 
come for. Paris affected to comply, and, turning, drew a 
piſtol from under the clothes, and ſhot himſelf.—Among the | 
papers found upon him were ſome affeRing lines, expreſſive 
of his contempt for life, and adding, that the influence of 
his example was not to be dreaded, ſince he left none behind 
him that deſerved the name of Frenchmen “ O 
1 inquiete perſonne ! perſonne na ts mon complice dans la mort 
heureuſe du Scelerat St. Fargeau. Si Je ne Leuſſe pas rencontre 
fous ma main, Je purgeois la France du regicide, du parricide, 
du patricide D Orleans. Qu on n inquicte perſenne. Tous tes 
. font' des lac hes aurguelles Je dis | 


ES... « Penple, dont tes forfaits jettent partout 22 
« Avec calme et plaiſir T abandonne Ia vie 
| © Ce ref que par la mort quon peut fuir Tinfamie,. 
©... © Quiimprime ſur nus fronts le ſang de notre R 


Let no man be moleſted on my account: I had no ac- 
 eomplice in the fortunate death of the nuſcreant St. Fargeau. 
If he had not fallen in my way, I ſhould have purged France 
of the regicide, parricide, patricide D'Orleans.” Let no man 
be moleſted. All che French are cowards, to whom 1 ſay— 

. - whoſe crimes inſpire univerſal horror, [ quit life with 
* 
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| gant geſtures of a woman in a dirty white dreſs, 
hired to act the part of a . plexreuſe,” or 
mourner, and whoſe ſorrow appeared to divert 
them infinitely. —It will ever be ſo where the 
people are not left to conſult their own feelings. 
The mandate that orders them to aſſemble may 
be obeyed, but * that which paſſeth ſhow” is 
not to be enforced. It is a linut preſcribed by 


Nature herſelf to authority, and ſuch is the 


averſion of the human mind from dictature and 
reſtraint, that here an official rejoicing is often 
more ſerious than theſe political exactions of 
regret levied in ra of ths 160. 5 Hwy 
_ R | 


March 23, 1793. | 


| - partizans of the French in England 
alledge, that the revolution, by giving them 
a government founded. on principles of modera- 
tion and rectitude, will be advantageous to all 
EurSpe, and more eſpecially to Great Britain, 
which has ſo often ſuffered by wars, the fruit 


tranquillity 70 3 1 we 65 . 
that infamy which the blood of our King has marked upon our 
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of their intrigues. —This reaſoning” would bo 
unanfwerable could the character of the people 
be changed with the form of their government: 
bur, I believe, whoever examines its admini- 
ſtration, whether as it relates to foreign powers 
or internal policy, will find that the ſame ſpirit 
of i intrigue, fraud, deception; and want of faith, 
which” dictated in the cabinet of Mazarine or 
Louvois, has been transfuſed, with the addition 
of meanneſs and ignorance, * into a Conſtitu- 
tional Miniſtry, or the Republican Executive 
Council. France had not yet determined on 
the articles of her future political creed, when _ 
agents were difpatched to make proſelytes in 
England, and, in proportion as ſhe aſſumed 
a more popular form of government, all the 


* The Executive Council is compoſed of men who, if ever 

they were well-intentioned, muſt be totally unfit for the go- | 
vernment of an extenſive republic. Monge, the Miniſter of 
the Marine, is a profeſſor of geometry; Garat, Miniſter of 
Juſtice, a gazette writer; Le Brun, Miniſter of Foreign Affairs, 
ditto; and Pache, Miniſter of the Interior, a private tutor. 
| Whoever reads the debates of the Convention will find fer 
indications of real talents, and much pedantry and ignorance. 
For example, Anacharſis Cloots, who is a member of the 
Committee of Public Inſtruction, and. who one ſhould, of 

courſe, expect not to be more ignorant than his colleagues, has 
lately adviſed them to diſtreſs the enemy ths wan ene 


which he calls the * England. 
qualities | 
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qualities which have ever marked her as the 
diſturber of mankind ſeem to have acquired 
new force: Every where the ambaſſadors of 
the republic are accuſed of attempts to excite 
revolt and diſcontent, and England* is now 
forced into a-war becauſe ſhe could not be per- 
ſuaded to an inſurrection.— Perhaps it may be 
ſaid, that the French have taken this part only 
for their own ſecurity, and to procure adherents 
to the common cauſe ; but this is all I contend 
for—that the politics of the old government 
actuate the new, and that they have not, in 
. aboliſhing. courts and royalty, aboliſhed the 
5 perfidious ſyſtem of endeavouring to benefit 
8 themſelves, by creating diſtreſs and difſention 
among their neighbours.— Louvois ſupplied the 
| Proteſtants 1 in the Low Countries with money, 


* C 8 

i eee eee bee de 

: announced England to be on the point of an inſurrection. 

| The intrigues of Chauvelin, their ambaſſador, to verify this 

: | prediction, are well known. Briſſot, Le Brun, &c. who have 

| | fince been executed, were particularly charged by the adverſe 

party with provoking the war with England. Robeſpierre, 

and thoſe who ſucceeded, were not ſo deſirous of involving 

us in a foreign war, and their humane efforts were directed 

merely to excite a civil one. The third article of accuſation 

againſt Rolland is, having ſent twelve millions of livres to Eng- 
J war. 


eiles; while 
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while he perfecuted them in France. 'The agents 
of the republic,” more œconomical, yet direct- 
ed by the ſame motives, eke out corruption by 
precepts of ſedition, and arm the leaders of re- 
volt with the rights of man; but, forgetting the 
maxim that charity ſhould begin at home, in 
their zeal for the freedom of otber countries, 
they leave no portion of it for their own / 


Louis the Fourteenth over-ran Holland and 


dhe Palatinate to plant the white flag, and lay 
the inhabitants under contribution—the repub- 
lic ſend an army to plant the tree of liberty, 
levy a patriotique,* and place garriſons in 
the towns, in order to preſerve their freedom. 
Kings have violated treaties from the defire of 
conguęſ theſe virtuous republicans do it from 
the defire of plunder ; and, previous to opening 
the Scheldt, the invaſion of Holland, was pro- 
poſed as 2 means of paying the expences of the 
war. I have never heard that even the moſt 
ambitious Potentates ever pretended to extend 

their ſubjugation beyond the perſons and pro- 
perty of the conquered; but theſe militant 
dogmatiſts claim an empire even over opinions, : 
and inſiſt that no people can be free or happy 


a | .* Patriotic gift. r To * | 
4 unleſa 


* 
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unleſs they regulate their ideas of freedom and 
happineſs by the variable ſtandard of the Jaco- 
bin club. Far from being of Hudibras's' phi- 


tofophy,* they ſeem to think the mind as tan- 


gible as the body, and that, with the aſſiſtance 
of an army, they may as foon lay one by the 
Heels” as the other. Now this I conceive to 
be the worſt of all tyrannies, nor have I feen 
it exceeded on the French theatre, though, 
within the laft year, the imagination of their 
poers has been peculiarly ingenious and inven- 


tive on this ſubject.—It is abſurd to ſuppoſe 


this vain and overbearing diſpoſition will ceafe 
when the French government is ſettled. The 


intrigues of the popular party began in England 


the very moment they attained power, and long 
before there was any reaſon to ſuſpect that the 

Engliſh would deviate from their plan of neu- 
trality. If, then, the French cannot reftrain 
this miſchievous ſpirit while their own affairs 
are ſufficient to occupy their utmoſt attention, 
it is natural to conclude, that, ſhould they once 
become eſtabliſhed, leiſure and peace will make 


+ „ Quoth he, one half of man, his mind, 
II, ſui juris, unconfin'd, 
« And ne er can be laid by the heels, 
Whate er the other moiety feels. 


HUDIBRAS. 
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them dangerous to the tranquilhtyof all Europe. 
Othet governments may be improved by time, 
dut republics always degenerate; and if that 
which is in its original ſtate of perfection ex- 
hibit alteady the maturity of vice, one cannot, 
without being more credulous than reaſonable, 
hope any thing better for the future than what 
we have experienced from the paſt.— It is, in- 
deed, unneceſſary to detain you longer on this 
ſubject. You muſt, ere now, be perfectly con- 
vinced how far the revolutionary ſyſtems of 
France are favourable to the peace and happi- 
nefs of other countries. I will only add a few 
details which may affift you in judging of what 


1 advantage they have been to the French them- 


ſelves, and whether, in changing the form of 
their government, they have amended its prin- 
ciples: or if, in & conquering” liberty, (as they 
e ty) they have Ne become free. 


The Banden of Pace has altered much 
within the laſt two months: the feat of power 
is leſs fluctuating and the exerciſe of it more 
abfolute—arbitrary meaſures are no longer inci- 
dental, but ſyſtematic—and a regular connee- - 
tion of dependent tyranny is eftabliſhed, be- 
ginning with the Jacobin clubs, and ending with 
the committees of the ſections. A ſimple de- 


a 2 cree 
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cree for inſtance, has put all the men in the re- 
public, (unmarried and without children,) from 
eighteen to forty-five at the requiſition. of the 
Miniſter of War. A levy of three hundred 
thouſand is to take place immediately: each 
department is reſponfible for the whole of a 
certain number to the Convention, the diſtricts 
are anſwerable for their quota to the depart- 
ments, the municipalities to the diſtrict, and 
the diligence of the whole is animated by itine- 
rant members of the legiſlature, entruſted with 
the diſpoſal of an armed force. The latter cir- 
cumftance may ſeem to you incredible; yet is it 
nevertheleſs true, that moſt of the departments 
are under the juriſdiction of theſe ſovereigns, 
whoſe authority is nearly unlimited. We have, 
at this moment, two Deputies in the town, who 
arreſt and impriſon at their pleaſure. One- and- 
twenty inhabitants of Amiens were ſeized a few 
nights ago, without any ſpecific charge hav- 
ing been exhibited againſt them, and are ſtill 
in co:»;nement. The gates of the town are 
ſhut, and no one is permitted to paſs or re- 
paſs without an order from the municipality; 
and the obſervance of this is exacted even of 
thoſe who reſide in the ſuburbs. Farmers and 
country people, who are on horſeback, are 
obliged to have the features and complexion of 

their 
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ra horſes minuted on the paſſport with their $* 


own. Every perſon whom it is found conve- 
3 call ſuſpicious, is deprived of his arms; 
and private houſes are diſturbed during the 
night, (in oppoſition to a poſitive law,) under 
| pretext of ſearching for refractory: prieſts. 
Theſe regulations are not peculiar to this de- 
partment, and you muſt underſtand them as 
congeying a general idea of what paſſes in every 
part of France. I have yet to add, that 
letters are opened with impunity that immenſe 
ſums of aſſignats are created at the will of the 
Convention that no one is excuſed; mounting 
guard in perſon—and that all houſekeepers, 
and even lodgers, are burthened with the quar- 
tering of troops, ſometimes as many as * or 

ten, Na weeks Pn 1 1 27 
You may 2 1 think, form a tolerable 
idea of the liberty that has accrued. to the 
French from the revolution, the dethronement 
of the King, and the eſtabliſnment of a repub- 
hc. But, though the French ſuffer this deſ- 
potiſm without daring to murmur openly, many 
a fignificant ſhrug and doleful whiſper paſs in 
| ſecret, and this political diſcontent has even its 
appropriate language, which, though not very 
_ is perfectly underſtood, —Thus when 
23 17585 you 
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you hear one man ſay to another, Ab, mon 
= on eft hien malbeureux dans ce moment ici; 

* Nous. ſommes dans une pofition tres erivique— 
p ot bien voir la fin de tout cela; you 
may be ſure he languiſhes for the reſtoration of 
the monarchy, and hopes with equal fervor, 
that he may live to ſee the Convention hanged. 
In theſe ſort of conferences, however, evapo- 
rates all their courage. They own their country 
is undone, that they ate governed by a ſet of 
bripands, go home and hide any ſet of valu- 
| ables they have not already fecreted, and re- 
: ceive with eee 3 the next 


) 
83 


The as the . as little energy 
have more obſtinacy, and are, of courſe, not 
quite ſo tractable. But, though they grumble 
and procraſtinate, they do not reſiſt; and their 
delays and demurs uſually terminate in implicit 


The | Deputy-commiſkioners, whom I have 
Wan _— have been at Amiens ſome 


* God knows, we . eee 
in a very critical ſituation—I ſhould like to e of all 
this. | | 8 

time, 
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On Sundays and holidays they ſummoned the 
inhabitants to attend at the cathedral; where 
they harangued them on the ſuhject, called for 
' vengeance on the coaleſced deſpots, expatiated 
on the love of glory, and inſiſted on the Plea- 
fure.of dying for one's country: while the peo- 
ple liſtened with vacant attention, amuſed them 
ſelves with the paintings, or adjourned in {mal 
committees to diſcuſs the hardſhip of b&ing 
obliged to fight without inclination.—Thus 
time elapſed, the military orations produced 
no effect, and no troops were raiſed : no one 
would enliſt voluntarily, and all refuſed to ſettle 
it by: lot, becauſe, as they wiſely obfeaved; the = 
lot muſt fall on ſomebody. - Yet,; notwith- 

ſtanding the objeien, the matter was at length 

decided by this laſt method. The deciſion had 
no faoner taken place, than another difficulty en- 
fued—thoſe who eſcaped acknowledged it was 
the beſt way that could be deviſed ;, but thoſe 
who were deſtined to the frontiers reſuſed to 
go. Various altercations, and excuſes, and re- 
ferences, were the conſequence; yet, after all 
this murmuring and evaſion, the preſence of 
the Commiſſloners and a few dragoons have ar- 


mage the buſineſs very pacifically ;-many/are 
| (hoc WY. already 
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already gone, and the reft will (if the dragons 
continue 1 ſoon follow. | 


This, I affure you, isa juſt ſtatement of the 
account between the Convention and the Peo- 
ple: every thing is effected by fear—nothing 
by attachment; and the one is obeyed only 
becauſe the eber want . to reſiſt. 
Yours, Ke. HOT, 


"Ham, March 3 1, ves. l 


3 like moſt of: the great towns in 
France, is what is called decidedly ariſtocratic; 
that 1 is, the rich are diſcontented becauſe they 
are without ſecurity, and the poor becauſe 
they want bread. But theſe complaints are 
not peculiar to large places; the cauſes of them 
equally exiſt in the ſmalleſt village, and the 
only difference which fixes the imputation of 
ariſtocracy on one more than the other, is 
Reg to murmur, or e in * 15 


FE muſt hats remark- to you, that the term | 
ariſtocrate has much varied from its former 
ſignification. 
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fignificatien. 'A: year ago, ariſtocrate implied! 
one who was an advocate for the privileges! of 
the nobility, and a partizan of the ancient go- 
vernment—at preſent a man is an ariſtocrate for 
entertaining exactly the ſame principles which 
at that time conſtituted a patriot; and, I believe, 
the computation is moderate, when I ſay; that 
more than three parts of the nation are ariſto- 
crates. The rich, who apprehend a violation of 
their property, are ariſtocrates the merchants; 
who regret the ſtagnation of commerce, and 
diſtruſt the credit of the aſſignats, are ariſto- 
crates the ſmall retailers, who are pillaged for 
not ſelling cheaper than they buy, and who 
find theſe outrages rather encouraged than re- 
preſſed, are ariſtocrates and even the poor, 
who murmur at the price of bread, and the 
numerous levies for the beg g a re 
ae : | Ok 0949 \ 1989 
:Dafides all theſe, there are likewiſe various 
claſſes of moralariſtocrates—ſuch as the humane; 
who are averſe from maſſacres and opprefſion— 
thoſe who regret the loſs of civil liberty the 
devout, who tremble at the contempt for reli- 
gion—the vain, who are mortified at the na- 
tional degradation — and authors, who ſigh for the 
freedom of the * en you conſider this 

multiplicity 
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multiplicity of ſymptomatic indicatiogs,. you 
will not be ſurprized that ſuch- numbers are 
pronounced in a ſtate of diſeaſe; but our re- 
publican phyſicians will ſoon generalize theſe 
various ſpecies of ariſtocracy. under the ſingle 


_ deſcription of all who have any thing to loſe, 


and every one will be deemed: plethoric, who is 
not in a conſumption, The people themſelves 
who obſerve, though they do not reaſorr, begin 
to have an idea that property expoſes the ſafety 
of the owner and that the legiſlature is leſs 


inexorable when guilt is unproductive, than 


when the conviction of a criminal comprehends 
the forfeiture of an eſtate, —A poor tradeſman 
was lamenting to me yeſterday, that he had 
neglected an offer of going to live in England; 


and when I told him I thought he was very 


fortunate in having done ſo, as he would have 


been declared an emigrant, he replied, laughing, 


cc Moi emigr# qui n ai pas un ſol:*” No, no; they 
don't make emigrants of thoſe who are worth 


nothing. And this was not ſaid with any in⸗ 


tended irreverence to the Convention, but with 
the ſimplicity which really conceived the wealth 
of the emigrants to be the cauſe of the rg | 


| exerciſed ID 
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The commercial and political evils attending 

a yaſt circulation of aſſignats have been often 
diſcuſſed, but I have never yet known the mat- 
ter conſidered in what is, perhaps, its moſt ſe; 
rious point of view I mean its influence on the 
habits and morals of the people. Wherever 
I go, eſpecially in large towns like this, the 
miſchief is evident, and, I fear, irremediable. | 
That economy, which was one of the moſt 
valuable characteriſtics of the French, 1s now 
comparatively diſregarded. The people hg 85 
receive what they earn in a currency they hold 
in contempt, are more anxious to ſpend than 
to ſave; and thoſe. who formerly . hoarded x 
Liard or twelve ſolspieces with great care, would 
think it folly to hoard an aſſignat, whatever its 
nominal value, Hence the lower claſs of females 
 diflipate. their wages on uſeleſs finery ; men fre- 
quent public-houſes, and; game for larger fums 
than before; little ſhopkeepers, inſtead of 
amaſſing their profits, became more luxurious 
in their table: public places are always full; 
and thoſe who uſed, in a dreſs becoming their 
ſtation, to occupy the ** parquet” or parterre,” 
now, decorated with paſte, pins, gauze, and 
galloon, fill the boxes :—and all this deſtructive 
prodigality is excuſed to others and themſelves 


66 par 
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. par ce que ce ng que du papier *"—t is vain 


to perſuade them to œconomize what they think 
a few weeks may render valueleſs; and ſuch is 
the evil of a circulation fo totally diſcredited, 
that profuſion aſſumes the merit of precaution, 
extravagance the plea of neceſſity, and thoſe 
who were not laviſh by habit become ſo through 
their eagerneſs to part with their paper. The 
buried gold and filver will again be brought 
forth, and the merchant and the politician for- 
get the miſchief of the aſſignats. But what can 
compenſate for the injury done to the people? 
What is to reſtore their ancient frugality, or 
baniſh their acquired wants? It is not to be 
expected that the return of ſpecie will diminiſh 
the inclination for luxury, or that the human 
mind can be regulated by the national finance; 
on the contrary, it is rather to be feared, that 
Habits of expence which owe their introduction 
to the paper will remain when the paper is 
annihilated ; that, though money may become 
more ſcarce, the propenſities of which it ſup- 
plies the indulgence will not be leſs forcible, 
and that thoſe who have no other reſources for 
their accuſtomed gratifications will but too often 
* Becauſe it is only paper. 
YO find 
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find one in the ſacrifice of their integrity. 
Thus, the corruption. of manners will be ſuc- 
ceeded by the corruption of morals, and the 
diſhoneſty of one ſex, with the licentiouſneſs of 
the other, produce conſequences much worſe 
than any imagined by the abſtracted calcula- 
tions of the politician, or the ſelfiſh ones of the 
merchant. Age will be. often without ſolace, 
ſickneſs without alleviation, and infancy with- 
out ſupport ; becauſe ſome would not amaſs for 
themſelves, nor others for their children, the 
profits of 5 labour in a a repreſentative ſign of 
uncertain value. | 


| I do not pretend to aſſert that theſe are the 
natural effects of a paper circulation—doubtleſs, 
when ſupported by high credit, and an extenſive 
commerce, 1t muſt have many advantages ; but 
this was not the caſe in France—the meaſure 
was adopted in a moment. of revolution, and 
when the credit of the country, never very con- 
ſiderable, was precarious and degraded—lt did 
not flow from the exuherance of commerce, 
but the artifices of party—it never preſumed, 
fora moment, on the confidence of the people— 
its recepiion was forced, and its emiſſion too 
profuſe not to be alarming.—I know it may be 
anſwered, that the aſſignats do not depend upon 
Le | all 
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ati imaginary appreciation, but really repreſent 
a large maſs of national wealth, particularly in 
the domains of the clergy : yet, perhaps, it is 
this very circumftance which has tended moſt 
to diſcredit them. Had their credit reſted only 
on the ſolvency of the nation, though they had 
not been greatly coveted, ſtill they would have 
been leſs diftributed ; people would not have 
apprehended their abolition on a change of go- 
vernment, nor that the ſyſtems adopted by one 
party might be reverſed by another. Indeed 
ve may add, that an experiment of this kind 
does not begin auſpiciouſly when grounded on 
confiſcation and ſeizures, which it is probable 
more than half the French confidered as facri- 


lege and robbery; nor could they be very anx- 


ious to poſſeſs a ſpecies of wealth which they 
made it a motive of conſcience to hope would 
never be of any value.—But if the original 
creation of aſſignats were objectionable, the ſub- 
ſequent creations cannot but augment the evil. 
T have already defcribed to you the effects 
viſible at prefent, and thoſe to be apprehended 
in future—others may reſult from the new in- 
undation,* which it is not poflible to conjec- 
ture ; but if the miſchiefs ſhould be real, in pro- 


* 1200 millions go millions ſterling. 
Fs portion 
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portion as a part of the wealth which this paper 
is ſaid to repreſent is imaginary, their extent 
cannot eaſily be exaggerated. Perhaps you will 
be of this opinion, when you recolle& that one 
of the funds which form the ſecurity of this vaſt 
ſum is the gratitude of the Flemings for their 
liberty; and if this reimburſement be to be made 
according to the ſpecimen the French army have 
experienced in their retreat, I doubt much if 
the Convention will be difpoſed to advance any 
farther claims on it; for, it ſeems, the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries have been ſo little ſenfible 
of the benefits beſtowed on them, that even the 
_ peaſants ſeize on any weapons neareſt hand, and 
drub and purſue the retrograding armies as they 
would wild beafts; and though, as Dumouriez 
obſerves in one of his diſpatches, our reyalu- 
tion is intended to favour the country people, 
* Ceft cependatit les gens de campagne qui Sarment 
contre nous, et le togſin ſonne de toutes parts: 
ſo that the French will, in fact, have created 
a public debt of ſo ſingular a nature, that every 
one will avoid as much as poſſible making any 
demand of the capital. =Y 


* «Tt is, however, the country people who take up arms 
againſt us, and the alarm is ſounded from all quartets.” 


| Ie 
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I éhave already been more diffuſe than I in- 
tended on the ſubject of finance; but I beg 
you to obſerve, that I do not affect to calculate, 
or ſpeculate, and that I reaſon only from facts 
which are daily within my notice, and which, 
as tending to operate on the morals of -the 
people, are naturally included in the plan I 
propoſed to myſelf. | ; 


I have been here but a few days, and intend 
returning to-morrow. I left Mrs. D-— very 
little better, and the diſaffection of Dumouriez, 
which I juſt now learn, may oblige us to remove 
to ſome place not on the route to Paris. : 
Every one looks alert and important, and a 
phyſiognomiſt may perceive that regret is not 
the prevailing ſentiment— 


« We now begin to ſpeak in tropes, 
And, by our fears, expreſs our hopes. 


The Jacobins are ſaid to be apprehenſive, 
which augurs well; for, certainly, next to the 
happineſs of good * ü deſires che 
puniſhment of the | 
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Wit | Amiens, April 7, 1793. 


Fi F the ſentiments of the people towards their 
preſent government had been problematical be- 
fore, the viſible effect of Dumouriez' conduct 
would afford an ample ſolution of the problem. 
That indifference about public affairs which the 
proſpect of an eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm had begun to 
Create has vaniſhed—all is hope and expectation 
— the doors of thoſe who retail the newſpapers are 
aſſailed by people too impatient to read them— 
each with his gazette in his hand liſtens eagerly 
to the verbal circulation , and then holds a ſe- 
cret conference with his neighbour, and calcu- 
lates how long it may be before Dumouriez can 
reach Paris. A fortnight ago the name of 
Dumouriez was not uttered but in a tone of 
harſhneſs and contempt, and, if evet it excited 
any thing like complacency, it was when he 
announced defeats and lofſes. Now he is ſpoken | 
of with a fignificant modulation of voice, it is 
| diſcovered that he has great talents, and his 
opularity' with the army is deſcanted upon with 
aà myſterious air of ſuppreſſed ſatisfaction.— 
Thoſe who were extremely apprehenſive leſt 
part of the General's troops ſhould be driven 
this way by the ſucceſſes of the enemy, ſeem 
to talk with perfect compoſure of _- taking 
2 vor. I. . the 
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the ſame route to attack the capital; while 
others, who would have been unwilling to re- 
ceive either Dumouriez or his army as peaceful 
fugitives, will be < nothing loath” to admit 
them as conquerors. From allI can learn, theſe 
diſpaſitions are very general, and, indeed, the 
actual tyranny 1s ſo great, and the perſpective 
ſo alarming, that any means of deliverance 
muſt be acceptable. But, whatever may be 
the event, though I cannot be perſonally inte- 
reſted, if L thought Dumouriez really propoſed 
to eſtabliſn a good government, humanity 
would render one anxious for his ſucceſs; for 
it 1s. not to be diſguiſed, that France 1s at this 
moment (as the General himſelf expreſſed it) 
under the Joint dominion of 5 ' imbecilles” and 
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1 is poſſible, that at 7 moment the "whole 
army is diſaffected, and that the fortified towns 
are prepared to ſurrender. It is alſo certain, that 
Brittany 1 is in revolt, and that many other de- 
partments are little ſhort of it; yet you wall not 
very eaſily conceive what may have occupied 
the Convention during part of this important 
criſis—nothing leſs than TN a dreſs for 


 * Ideots ind robbers, 


their 
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5 thee ConiniMoncre f- But, as Sterne ſays, 10 

is the ſpirit of the nation; and I recolle& no 
circumſtance during the whole progreſs of the 
revolution (however ferious) that has not deen 
ere with e N of this kind. | | 


F 10555 5 not n effect this new e may 
produce on the rebels or the enemy, but I con- 
feſs it appears to me more ludicrous than for- 
midable, eſpecially when a repre ſentative hap- 
pens to be of the ſhape and features of the one 
we have here. Saladin, Deputy for this depart- 
ment, and an advocate of the town of Amiens, 
has already inveſted himſelf with this armour 
of inviolability; 5 ftrange figure in ſuch ſtrange 
 habiliments,” that one is tempted to forget that 
Baratraria and the government of Sancho are 
the creation of fancy. Imagine to yourſelf a 
ſhort fat man, of fallow complexion and ſmall 
eyes, with a ſaſh of white, red, and blue 
round his waift, a black belt with a fword ſfuf- 
pended acrofs his ſhoulders, and a round hat 
turned up before, with three feathers of the 
national colours: © even ſuch a man“ is our 
repreſentative, who harangues publicly in this 
aecoutrement, and exereiſes a more deſpotie 
authority than moſt Princes in Europe. — He is 
7 by another Deputy, — what 
| R 2 | is 
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is called a Pere de la Oratoire before the revolu- 
tion — that is, in a ſtation nearly approaching 
ts that of an under- maſter at our public ſchools; 
only that the ſeminaries to which theſe were at- 
tached being very numerous, thoſe employed 
in them were little conſidered. They wore the 
habit, and were ſubject to the ſame reſtrictions, 
as the Clergy, but were at liberty to quit the 
profeſſion and marry, if they choſe.—— ! have 
been more particular in deſcribing this claſs of 
men, becauſe they have every where taken an 
| | active and ſucceſsful part in perverting and 
| miiſleading the people: they are in the clubs, 
| or the municipalities, in the Convention, and 
in all elective adminiſtrations, and have been 
in moſt places remarkable for their ſedition and 
violence, | 


— — — —ĩ— a 
m a. 


Several reaſons may be affigned for the in- 
fluence and conduct of men whoſe ſituation 
and habits, on a firſt view, ſeem to oppoſe 
both. In the firſt ardour of reform it was 
determined, that all the ancient modes of edu- 
cation ſhould be aboliſhed 5 ſmall temporary 
penſions were allotted to the Profeſſors of Col- 
leges, and their admiſſion to the exerciſe of 
ſimilar functions in the intended new ſyſtem 
was left to future deciſion. From this time the 
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diſbanded oratorians, who knew it would be 
vain to reſiſt popular authority, endeavoured 
to ſhare in it; or, at leaſt, by becoming zealous 
partizans of the revolution, to eſtabliſh their 
claims to any offices or emoluments which might 


be ſubſtituted for thoſe they had been deprived - - 


of. They enrolled themſelves with the Jacobins, 
courted the populace, and, by the talent of pro- 
nouncing Roman names with emphaſis, and the 
ſtudy of rhetorical attitudes, they became im- 
portant to aſſociates who were ignorant, or 
neceſſary to thoſe who were defigning. 


The little information generally poſſeſſed by 
the middle claſſes of life in France, is alſo 
another cauſe of the comparative importance 
of thoſe whoſe profeſſions had, in this reſpect. 
raiſed them ſomething above the common level. 
People of condition, liberally educated, have 
unfortunately abandoned public affairs for ſome 
time; ſo that the incapacity of ſome, and the 
5 pride or deſpondency of others, have, in a 
manner, left the nation to the guidance of pe- 
dants, incendiaries, and adventurers. Perhaps 
alſo the animoſity with which the deſcription 
of men I allude to purſued every thing attached 
to the ancient government, may, in ſome degree, 


have proceeded from a defire of revenge and 
R 3 retaliation, 
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retaliation. They were not, it muſt be con- | 
feſſed, treated formerly with the regard due to 


perſons whoſe profeſſion was in itſelf uſeful and 
_ reſpectable; and the wounds of vanity are not 
eaſily cured, nor the vindictiveneſs of little 
minds eaſily ſatisfied. | 


From the conduct and popular influence of 
theſe Peres de I Oratoire, fome truths may be 
deduced not altogether uſeleſs even to a country 
not liable to ſuch violent reforms. It affords 
an example of the danger ariſing from thoſe 
ſudden and arbitrary innovations, which, by 
depriving any part of the community of their 
uſual means of living. and ſubſtituting no other, 
tempt them to indemnify themielves by preying, 
in different ways, on their fellow-citizets.— 
The daring and ignorant often become depre- 
dators of private property; While thoſe who 
have more tatents, and leſs courage, endeavour 
to fucceed by the artifices which concihate 


public favour. I am not certain whether the 


latter are not to be moſt dreaded of the two, 
for thoſe who make a trade of the confidence 
of the people ſeldom fail to corrupt them 
they find it more profitable to flatter their paſ- 

_ Hons than to enlighten their underſtandings; 
and a demagogue of this kind, who obtains 


an 
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an n office by exciting one popular e | 
will make no ſcruple of maintaining himſelf in 
it by another. An inferrence may likewiſe be 
drawn of the great neceſlity of cultivating ſuch 
a degree of uſeful knowledge in the middle 
order of ſociety, as may not only prevent their 
being deceived by intereſted adventurers them- 
ſelves, but enable them to inſtruct the people 
in their true intereſts, and reſcue them from 
becoming the inſtruments, and finally the vic- 
tims, of fraud and impoſture.—The inſult and 
oppreſſion which the nobility frequently experi- 
ence from thoſe who have been promoted by the 
revolution, will, I truſt, be a uſeful leſſon in 
future to the great, who may be inclined to 
arrogate too much from adventitious diſtinc- 
tions, to forget that the earth we tread upon 
may one day overwhelm us, and that the meaneſt 
of mankind may do us an injury which it is not 
in the power even of the moſt exalted to ſhield 
us from. | | 


The inquiſition begins to grow ſo ſtrict, that 
- T have thought it neceſſary to-day to bury a 
tranſlation of Burke. In times of ignorance 
and barbarity, it was criminal to read the Bible, 
and our Engliſh author is prohibited for a ſimi- 
lar reaſon—that is, to conceal from the people 

N 4 . the 
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the errors of thoſe who direct them: and, in- 
deed, Mr. Burke has written ſome truths, which 
it is of much more importance for the Con ven- 
tion to conceal, than it could be to the Catholic 
prieſts to monopolize the divine writings.— 
As far as it was poſſible, Mr. Burke has ſhown 
himſelf a prophet : if he has not been completely 
ſo, it was becauſe he had a benevolent heart, 

and is the native of a free country. By the one, 
he was prevented from imagining the cruelties 
which the French have committed; by the 
other, the extreme deſpotiſm which they endure. 


April 20, 1793. 


BEFORE theſe halcyon days of freedom, 
the ſupremacy of Paris was little felt in the pro- 
vinces, except in dictating a new fafhion in dreſs, 
an improvement in the art of cookery, or the 
invention of a minuet. At preſent our imita- 
tions of the capital are ſomething more ſerious; 
and if our obedience be not quite fo voluntary, 
it is much more implicit. Inſtead of receiving 
faſhions from the Court, we take them now 
from the dames des Balles, x and the municipa- 
lity ; ; 125 it muſt be allowed, that the 1 81 


* Hakata 
nations 
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nations of our new ſovereigns much exceed 
thoſe of the old in force and originality. 


The mode of pillaging the ſhops, for in- 
ſtance, was firſt deviſed by the Parifian ladies, 
and has lately been adopted with great ſucceſs 
in the departments; the vifite domiciliaire, allo, 
which I look upon as a moſt ingenious effort of 
fancy, is an emanation from the commune of 
Paris, and has had an univerſal run.—But it 
would be vain to attempt enumerating all the 
obligations of this kind which we owe to the 
indulgence of that virtuous city: our laft im- 
portation, however, is of ſo ſingular a nature, 
that, were we not daily aſſured all the liberty 
in the world centers in Paris, I ſhould be doubt- 
ful as to its tendency. It has lately been de- 
creed, that every houſe in the republic ſhall 
have fixed on the outſide of the door, in legi- 
ble characters, the name, age, birth-place, and 
profeſſion of its inhabitants. Not the pooreſt 
cottager, nor thoſe who are too old or too 
young for action, nor even unmarried ladies, 
are exempt from thus proclaiming the abſtract 
of their hiſtory to paſſers-by.— The reigning 
party judge very wiſely, that all thoſe who are 
not already their enemies may become ſo, and 


that thoſe who are unable to take a part them- 
. ſelves 
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ſelves may excite others: but, whatever may be 
the intention of this meaſure, it is impoſſible to 
conceive any thing which could better ſerve 
the purpoſes of an arbitrary government; it 
places every individual in the republic within 
the immediate reach of informers and ſpies—it 
points out thoſe who are of an age to ſerve in 
the army thoſe who have ſought refuge in one 
department from the perſecutions of another 
and, in ſhort, whether a victim is purſued 
by the denunciation of private malice, or po- 
litical * it renders cſeape almoſt im- 
practicable. 


We have had two domiciliary viſits within the 
laſt fortnight one to ſearch for arms, the other 
under pretext of aſcertaining the number of 
troops each houſe is capable of lodging. But 
this was only the pretext, becauſe the munici- 
palities always quarter troops as they think pro- 
per, without conſidering whether you have 
room or not; and the real object of this inqui- 
ſition was to obſerve if the inhabitants anſwered 
to the liſts placed on the doors. aft 1 —— 
was ill in bed, but you muſt not imagine ſuch 


a circumſtance deterred: theſe gallant republi- 
cans from entering her room with an armed 
force, to calculate how many ſoldiers might be 

l 
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lodged in the bedchamber of a fick female . 
The French, indeed, had never, in my remem- 
brance, any pretenſions to delicacy, or even 
decency, and they are certainly not improved 
in theſe reſpects by the revolution. 


It is curious in walking the ſtreets, to obſerve 
the devices of the ſeveral claſſes of ariſtocracy; 
for it is not to be diſguiſed, that ſince the hope 
from Dumouriez has vaniſhed, though the diſ- 
guſt of the people may be increaſed, their ter- 
ror is alſo greater than ever, and the depart- 
ments near Paris have no refource but filent 
| ſubmiſſion. Every one, therefore, obeys the 
letter of the decrees with the diligence of fear, 
white they elude the ſpirit of them with all the 
ingenuity of hatred. —The rich, for example, 
who cannot entirely diveſt themſelves of cheit 
remaining hauteur, exhibit a fullen compliance 
on a ſmall piece of paper, written in a ſihall 
hand, and placed at the very extreme of the 
height allowed by the law. Some fix their bills 
ſo as to be half covered by a ſhutter ; others 
faſten them only with wafers, ſo that the wind 
detaching one or two corners, makes it impoſ- 
fible to read the reſt. Many who have courts 
e . e or 

* This contrivance became ſo common, that an article was 
obliged to be added to the decree, importing, that whenever 
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or paſſages to their houſes, put their names on 
the half of a gate which they leave open, ſo 
that the writing is not perceptible but to thoſe 
who enter. But thoſe who are moſt afraid, * 
moſt decidedly ariſtocrates, OY to their re- 
giſters, All good republicans :” or, Vive la 
republique, une et indiviſible!æ Some likewiſe, 
who are in public offices, or ſhopkeepers who 
are very timid, and afraid of pillage, or are 
ripe for a counter-revolution, have a ſheet half 
the ſize of the door, decorated with red caps, 
tri-coloured ribbons, and flaming ſentences 
ins in ** Deaih or Liberty ! 5 


Ik, however, the French government con- 
fined itſelf to theſe petty acts of deſpotiſm, I 
would endeavour to be reconciled to it; but I 
really begin to have ſerious apprehenſions, not 
ſo much for our ſafety as our tranquillity, and 
if I conſidered only myſelf, I ſhould not heſi- 
tate to return to England. Mrs. D-— is too 
ill to travel far at preſent, and her dread of 
croſſing the ſea makes her leſs diſpoſed to think 


the pepers were damaged. or effaced by the weather, or de- 
ranged by the wind, the inhabitants ſhould replace them, 


under a penalty. 
# « The republic, one and indiviſible for ever!” | 
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our ſituation here hazardous or ineligible. Mr. 
D, too, who, without being a republican 

or a partizan of the preſent ſyſtem, has always 
been a friend to the firſt revolution, is unwilling 
to believe the Convention ſo bad as there is 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe it. I therefore let my 
Judgement yield to my friendſhip, and, as I 

cannot prevail on them to depart, the danger 
which may attend our remaining is an addi- 
tional reaſon for my not quitting them. 


The national perfidy which has always diſtin- 
guiſhed France among the other countries of 
Europe, ſeems now not to be more a diplomatic 
principle, than a rule of domeſtic government. 
It is ſo extended and generalized, that an indi- 
vidual is as much liable to be deceived and be- 
trayed by confiding in a decree, as a foreign 
power would be by relying on the faith of 
a a treaty. An hundred and twenty priefts, 
above fixty years of age, who had not taken 
the oaths, but who were allowed to remain by 
the ſame law that baniſhed thoſe who were 
younger, have been lately arreſted, and are 
confined together in a houſe which was once 
a college. The people did not behold this act 
of cruelty with indifference, but, awed by an 
armed force, and the preſence of the Com- 
miſſioners 


: 
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miffioners of the Convention, they could only 
follow the priefts to their priſon with fflent 
regret and internal horror. They, however, 
venture even now to mark their attachment, by 
taking all opportunities of feeing them, and 
ſupplying them with neceffaries, which it is not 
very difficult to do, as they are guarded by the 
Bourgeois, who are generally inchned to favour 
them. I afked a woman to-day if the ftill con- 
trived to have accefs to the priefts, and ſhe 
replied, <* Ab, oui, il y a encore de la facilite, par 
ce que Fon ne trouve pas des gardes ici qui ne font 
pas pour eux.*" Thus, even the moſt minute 
and beft organized tyranny may be eluded; 
and, indeed, if all the agents of this govern- 
ment acted in the ſpirit of its decrees, it would 
de inſupportable even to a native of T urkey or 
Japan. But if fome have ſtill a remnant of 
. humanity left, there are a ſufficient number 
who execute the laws : as Mr agen as Wey are 
Conceive. . 


When theſe poor prieſts were to be removed 
from their ſeveral houſes, it was found neceſ- 
| * to e the Biſhop of Amiens, who 


33 Yes, yes, we till contrive it, Wok there © are no 


had 


A befriend them,” 


* 
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had for ſame time occupied the place fixed on 
for their reception. The Biſhop had notice 
given him at twelve o'clock in the day to re- 
linquifn his lodging before evening; yet the 
Biſhop of Amiens is a conſtitutional Frelate, 
and had, befbre the revolution, the cure of a 

large pariſh at Paris; ; nor was it without muck 
perſuaſion that he accepted the ſee of Amiens. 
In the ſevere winter of 1789 he diſpoſed of his 
plate and library, (the latter of which was ſaid 
to be one of the beſt private collections in 


Paris,) to purchaſe bread for the poor. But 
Time hath a wallet on his back, wherein he 


puts alms for oblivion;“ and the charities of 


the Biſhop could not ſhield him from the con- 


fernpt : and Tin falt which Peu 2608 Pang. 


| 4 he been much diſtreſſed within the 18 
few days on account of my friend Madame 
de B. I ſabjoin a tranſlation of à letter 
I have juſt received from her, as ĩt will convey 
to you hereafter a tolerable ſpetimen of French 
liberty. | . E on I TP 338 
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ec Maiſon de 6 Aret, PITT x 


. gg» = * * 
#4 2 


< « 1 DID. not write to you, my dear . 
at the time I promiſed, and you will perceive, 
by the date of this, that I have had too good 


an excuſe for my negligence. I have been here 
almoſt a week, and my ſpirits are ſtill ſo much 


diſordered, that I can with difficulty recollect 


myſelf enough to relate the circumſtances of 
- our unfortunate ſituation; but as it is poſſible 


you might become acquainted with them by 
ſome other means, I rather determined to ſend 
you a few lines, than ſuffer you to be alarmed 


w falſe or exaggerated reports. 5 
0 About two o clock on Monday morning laſt 


our ſervants were called up, and, on their open- 


ing the door, the houſe was immediately filled 


with armed men, ſome of whom began ſearching 


the rooms, while others came to our bedcham- 


Her, and informed us we were arreſted by order 


of the department, and that we muſt riſe and 
accompany them to priſon. It 1s not eaſy to 
deſcribe the effect of ſuch a mandate on people 
who, having nothing to reproach themſelves with, 
could not be prepared for it. As ſoon as we 


were a little recovered from our firſt terrors, we 


endeavoured to obey, and — they would 
e * 


45 
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„ 


indulge us by retiring a few moments till I had 
put my, clothes on; but neither my embarraſſ- 
ment, nor the ſcreams of the child — neither 
decency nor humanity, could prevail. They 
would not even permit my maid to enter the 
room; and, amidſt this ſcene of diſorder, I was 

obliged to dreſs myſelf and the terrified infant. 


When this unpleaſant taſk was finiſhed, a ge- | 


neral examination of our houſe and papers took 

place, and laſted until ſix in the evening: no- 
thing, however, tending in the remoteſt degree 
to criminate us was found, but we were never- 
theleſs conducted to priſon, and God knows 
how Jong we are likely to, remain here. The de- 
| nunciation againſt us being ſecret, and not being 
able to learn either our crime or our accuſers, 
it is difficult for us to take any meaſures. for 
our enlargement. We cannot defend ourſelves 
againſt a charge of which we are ignorant, nor 

combat the validity of a witneſs, who is not 
only allowed to remain ſecret, but is paid per- 
haps for his information.“ | 


We moſt probably owe our misfortune to 
ſome diſcarded arne or L nr for 


al n from ity to an hun- 
dred livres for each accuſation. 3 5 : 


vor. 1. 8 1 ; 
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I believe you are convinced we have not merited 


it either by obr Uiſcourfe or our actions: if we 


had, the charge would have been ſpecific; but we 
have reaſon to imagine it is nothing more than the 
indeterminate and general charge of being àriſto- 


cCrates. I did not ſee my mother or fiſter all the 


day tre were arreſted, nor till the evening of the 
next: the one was engaged perhaps with Rofine 
#nd the Angola, who were indifpoſed, and the 
other would not forego her ufual card- party. 


Many of our friends likewiſe have forborne to 


approach us, 1eft their apparent intereſt in our 
fate ſhould involve 'themfelves ; and really the 
alarm is ſo general, that T can, without much 
effort, W them. 


« You will be Pleaſed to Wan, that the 
greateſt ctvilities J have received in this un- 
pleaſant fituation, have been from ſome of your 


countrymen, who are our fellow-priſoners : 


they are only poor failors, bat they are truly 


kind and attentive, and do us vations little ſer- 


vices that render us more comfortable than we 


otherwiſe ſhould be; for we have no fervants 
here, having deetned it prudent to leave them 


to take care of our property. The ſecond night 


we were here, theſe good creatures, who lodge 


in the next room, were rather merry, and awoke 
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the child; but as they found; by its cries, that 
their gaiety had occafioned me ſome trouble, 
I have obſerved ever ſince that they walk ſoftly; 
and avoid making the leaſt noiſe, after the little 
priſoner is gone to reſt. I believe they are 
pleaſed with me becauſe I ſpeak their language, 
and they are ſtill more delighted with your 
young favourite, who is ſo well amuſed, that he 
begins to forget the gloom of the place, er 
at zen terrified Him eros. ſr 


One of our companĩons een 
who has been impriſoned under circumſtances 
which make me almoſt aſhamed of my coun- 
try. After having eſcaped from a neighbouring 
department, he procured himſelf a lodging in 
this town, and for ſome time lived very peace- 
ably, till à woman, who ſuſpected his profeſ- 
ſion, became extremely importunate with him 
to conſeſs her. The poor man, for ſeveral 
days, refuſed, telling her, tliat he did not con- 
ſider himſelf as a prieſt, nor wiſhed to be 
known as ſuch, nor to infringe the law which | 
excluded him. The woman, however, ſtill 
cContinued to perſecute him, alledging, that her 
conſcience was diſtreſſed, and that her peace 
depended on her being able to confeſs in the 


"Io os At length he ſuffered himſelf to be 
TEE: _ | prevailed 
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prevailed upon the woman received an hun- 
dred livres for informing againſt him, and, 
perhaps, the prieſt will be Seed to the 
Guillotine, * 


5x06 vil NO no vein on this act, nor on 
the ſyſtem of paying informers—your heart will 
already have anticipated all I could fay. I will 
only add, that if you determine to remain in 
France, you muſt obſerve a degree of circum- 


ſpection which you may not hitherto have thought 


neceſſary. Do not depend on your innocence, nor 
even truſt to common precautions — every day 
furniſhes examples that both are unavailing.— 
Adieu. My huſband offers you his reſpects, 
and your little friend embraces you ſincerely. 


As ſoon as any change in our favour takes place, 


I will communicate it to you; but you had 


better not venture to write -I entruſt this to 
Louiſon's mother, who is going through Amiens, 
as it would be unſafe to ſend it by * poſt. 
| Again Oe 0 "RW | | 


cc ADELAIDE DE —.“ 


* He was executed FIR time aſter. 
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| Amiens, 1703. 


Ir is PEER that we examine leſs a 
pulouſly the pretenſions of a nation to any par- 
ticular excellence, than we do thoſe of an indi- 
vidual. The reaſon of this is, probably, that our 
ſelt- love is as much gratified by admitting the 
one, as in rejecting the other. When we allow the 
claims of a whole people, we are flattered with 
the idea of being above narrow prejudices, and 
of poſſeſſing an enlarged and liberal mind; but 
if a ſingle individual arrogate to himſelf any 
excluſive ſuperiority, our on pride immedi- 
ately becomes oppoſed to his, and we ſeem, but 


e 


1 
5 18 
fi 1 4 
* — 

* 


1 can conceive no other n for our hav- 


ing ſo long acquieſced in the claims of the 
French to pre-eminent good breeding, in an 
age when, I believe, no perſon. acquainted 
with both nations can diſcover 'any thing to 
juſtify them. If indeed politeneſs conſiſted in 
the repetition of a certain routine of phraſes, 
unconnected with the mind or action, I might 
be obliged to decide againſt our country; but 
while decency makes a part of good manners, 
or feeling is prefePible to a mechanical Jar- . 

$3 | gon, 
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gon, I am inclined to think the Engliſh have 
a metit more than they have hitherto afcribed 
to themſel ves. Do not ſuppoſe, however, that 
Lam going to deſcant on the old imputations 
of French flattery, and French inſin- 
cerity; for I am far from concluding that civil 
behaviour gives one a right to expect kind of- 
fices, ot that a man is falſe becauſe he pays a 
compliment, and refuſes a ſervice: I only wiſh 
to infer, that an impertinence is nat lefs an im- 
pertinence becauſe it is accoinpanied by a cer- 

tain ſet of words, and that a people, who are 
indelicate to :excefs, cannot properly be deno- 
minaied <5 @ pubis people.” 591049qo.-eoimoned pic 


Haul ynibaiesb ai las e bu 100 21291017 O07 
8 or woman, with no other 


apology than *©* permettez moi, * will take: a book 


out of your hand, look over any thing you gre 
reading, and aſk you a th thouſand queſtions : re- 
lative to your, "moſt private : concerns—they will 
enter your, room, even your bedchatnber, with- 
out knocking, g place themſelves between you 


& 14 1 by 


and. the fire, or take hol d of. Your clothes to 
gueſs w hat they coſt; and they deem theſe acts of 
rudeneſs ſuffigient tly, qualified by. 40 Je. demande 


bien de pardons, 1 They are fully y « convinced 


1100 20 : 
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+ Valk you a thouſand pardon iq i Saftes. 2 
16 that 
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that the Engliſh all eat with. their knives, and 
J have often heard this diſcuſſed with much 
ſelf-complacence by thoſe who uſually ſhared 
the labours of the repaſt between + fork and 
their fingers. Our cuſtom alſo of uſing water- 
glaſſes after dinner is an object of particular 
cenſure; yet whoever .dines at 2 French table 
muſt frequently obſerve, that many of the 
gueſts. might benefit by ſuch, ablutigns, and 
their | napkins always teſtify that ſome, previous 
application: would be by no means ſupertiugus; 
Nothing is more common than to hear phyſical 
derangements, diſorders, and their remedien, 

expatiated upon by the parties concerned amidſt 
2 room full of people, and that with ſa much 
minuteneſs of deſcription, that à | fgreigner, 
without being very faſtidious, is on ſome oc- 
eaſſans apt o fel very unpleaſant ſympathies, 
There are ſcarcely any of the cerempnies of, a 
lady's toilette more a myſtery to one ſex than 
the other, and men and their wives, wha ſcarcely 
eat at the ſame table, are in this reſpect groſaly 
familiar. The converſation in moſt, ſocieties 
partakes of this indecency, and the manners 


ol an Engliſh female axe in danger of becoming 
contaminated, while ſhe js only endeavouring 
ene een cuſtoms of thoſe 


$4 ſhe 
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ſhe” has been ne to conſider as models of | 
ape ware N f 

Whether you examine the rink in their 
houſes or in public, you are every where ftricken 
with the ſame want of delicacy, propriety, and 
cleanlineſs. The fireets are moſtly ſo filthy, 
that it is perilous to approach the walls. The 
infides of the churches are oſten difgufting, 
in ſpite of the -advertiſements that are placed 
in them to requeſt the forbearance of phrhiſical 
perſons: the ſervice does not prevent thoſe 
who attend from going to and fro with the 
fame irreverence as if the church were empty; 
and, in the moſt ſolemn part of the maſs, a 
woman is ſuffered to importune you for a hard, 
as the price of the chair you fit on. At the 
theatres an actor or actreſs frequently coughs 
and expectorates on the ſtage; in a manner one 
ſhould think highly unpardenable before one's 
moſt intimate friends in England, though this 
habit is very common to all the French. The 
inns abound with filth of every xind, and though 
the owners of them are generally civil enough, 
their notions of what is decent are ſo very dif- 
ferent from burs, that an Engliſn traveller is not 
Won bn ms fil * ſhort, it would be 


h impoſſible 
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impoſſible to enumerate all that in my opinion 
excludes the French from the character of a 
well-bred people. Swift, who ſeems to have 
been gratified by the contemplation of phyſical 
impurity, might have done the ſubje& juſtice; 
but I-confeſs I am not diſpleaſed to feel that, 
after my long and frequent reſidences in France, 
Jam ftill unqualified. So little are theſe people 
ſuſceptible of delicacy, propriety, and decency, 
that they do not even ufe the words in the ſenſe. 
we do, nor have they any others 8 5 
the ſame Ag. 1999 


- Butif they be deficient in the external forms 
of politeneſs, they are infinitely more ſo in that 
politeneſs which may be called mental. The 
ſimple and unerring rule of never preferring” 
one's ſelf,” is to them more difficult of com- 
prehenſion than the moſt difficult problem in 
Euelid: in ſmall things as well as great, their 
oon intereſt, their own gratification, is their 
leading principle; and the cold flexibility which 
enables them to clothe this ſelfiſh! ſyſtem in 
6 fair _— is what —_— call what . 8 | 


| my pens on this ſubjoct are not recent, but 
they occurred to me with additional. force on 
IE of Mad. de Bs letter. The 
behaviour 
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hehaviour of ſome of the pooreſt. and leaft- 
informed claſs of our countrymen forms a ſtrik- 
ing contraſt with that of the people who arreſted, 
her; and even her own friends: the unaffected: 
attention of the one, and the brutality and 
neglect of the other, are, perhaps, more juſt 
examples of Engliſh and French manners than. 
you may have hitherto imagined. I do not, 
however, pretend to ſay that the latter are all 
groſs and brutal, but I am myſelf convinced 
that, generally ſpeaking, VICE n 
people. 


I beg you to remember, that when I ſpeak 
of the diſpefitions and character of the French, 
my opinions are the reſult of general obſerva· 
tion, and are applicable to all ranks; but Adem 
my remarks are on Bahits and nenners, they, 
deſcribe. only thoſe claſſes which are properly 
called the nation. The higher nohleſſe, and 
thoſe attached to courts, ſo nearly reſemble 
each other in all countries, that they are neceſ- 
farily excepted: in theſe delineations, which are 
intended to mark the diſtinguiſhing features of 
a people at large: for, aſſuredly, when the 

French aſſert, and their neighbours repeat, that 
| they are a polite, nation, it is not meant that 
2 CONES offices or dignified 
appellations 


7 
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appellations are polite ; they found their claims 
on their ſuperiority as a people, and it is in 
this light I conſider them. My examples are 
chiefly drawn, not from the very inferior, 
nor from the moſt eminent ranks; neither from 
the retailer of a ſhop, nor the claimant of a 
tabouret,* or les grandes ou petites entrees 3 
but from the gentry, thoſe of eaſy fortunes, 
merchants, &c.—in fact, from people of that 
degree which it would be fair to cite as ""__ 
t be called band n in ane 


This 3 3 9 ona 
diſpicits me, and, as it will probably continue 
ſome time, I ſhall amuſe myſelf hy noting more 
particularly the little occurrences which may 
not reach your public prints, but which tend 

more than great events to mark both. the ſpirit 
of the government and that of the people.: 
Perhaps you may be ignorant that the prohibi- 
tion of the Engliſh mails was not the conſe- 
quence of a decree of the Convention, but a 
ſimple order of its Commiſſioners; and I have 
ene reaſon to think that even en. at the 


3 ä a * 
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re 
Court particularly diſtinguiſhed by rank or favour, when in 
preſence of the Royal Family. — Le s prrter you a familiar 
cod to the Kily and Gibeen, 


inſtigation 


* 
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inftigation of an individual who harbours a mean 
and pitiful diſlike to England and its inhabi- 
tants. ——Tours, Kc. 


' OR ET VR 3 18, 2793. 
| Noa fix weeks ago a "deere" was paſſed 
by the Convention, obliging all ftrangers, who 
had not purchaſed national property, or who 
did not exerciſe ſome profeſſion, to give ſecu- 
rity to the amount of half their ſuppoſed for- 
tune, and under theſe conditions they were to 
receive a certificate, allowing them to reſide, 
and were promiſed the protection of the laws. 
The adminiſtrators of the departments, who 
perceive that they beconie odious by executing 
the decrees of the Convention, begin to relax 
much of their diligence, and it is not till long 
aſter a law is promulgated, and their perſonal 
fear operates as a ſtimulant, that they ſeriouſly 
enforce obedience to theſe mandates. This morn- 
ing, however, we were ſummoned by the Com- 
mittee of our ſection (or ward) in order to 
comply with the terms of the decree, and had 
been directed only by my on judgement, I 
ſhould have given the preference to an imme- 
diate return to England; but Mrs. D— is 
ig yet 
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yet rin, and Mr. D. — is diſpoſed to continue. 
In vain have I quoted how fickle France was 
branded midſt the nations of the earth for per- 

fidy and breach of public faith; “ in vain have 

1 reaſoned upon the injuſtice of a government 
that firſt allured ſtrangers to remain by inſidious 
offers of protection, and now ſubjects them to 
conditions which many may find it difficult to 
ſubſcribe to: Mr. D-— wiſhes to ſee our 
ſituation in the moſt favourable point of view: 
he argues upon the moral impoſſibility of our 


being liable to any inconvenience, and perſiſts 


in believing that one government may act with 
treachery towards another, yet, diſtinguiſhing 
between falſehood and meanneſs, maintain' its 
faith with individuals—in ſhort, we have con- 
cluded a ſort of treaty, by which we are bound, 
under the forfeiture of a large ſum, to behave 
peaceably and ſubmit to the laws. The govern- 
ment, in return, empowers us to reſide, and 
PR pa * 9 


It is to be obſerved, that the ſpirit of this 


> regulation depends upon thoſe it effects pro- : 


_ ducing fix witneſſes of their © civiſne; x- yet 
| | ſo 
„en the menniog of Mie Wed is bali wakes 
no one that is exactly ſynonymous to it. The Convention 
. | . intend 
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ſo little intereſt do the people take on theſe 
occaſions, that our witneſſes were neighbours 
we had ſcarcely ever ſeen, and even one was 
a man who happened to be caſually paſſing 
by. Theſe Committees, which form the laſt 
link of a chain of deſpotiſm, are compoſed of 
low tradeſmen and day-labourers, with an at- 
torney, or ſome perſon that can read and write, 
at their head, as Prefident. Prieſts and nobles, 
with alt that are related, or anywiſe attached, 
to them, are excluded by the law; and it is 
underſtood that true JIG W ſhould 
be admitted. 


With all theſe onocautions, the indifference 
and hatred of the people to their government 
are fo general, that, perhaps, there are few 
places where this regulation is executed ſo as 
to anſwer the purpoſes of the jealous tyranny 
that conceived it. The members of theſe Com- 
mittees ſeem to exact no farther compliances 
than ſuch as are abſolutely neceflary to the mere 
form of the proceeding, and to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the imputation of | diſobedience ; 
and are very little concerned whether the real 


intend by it an attachment to their — but the peo- 
ple do not trouble themſelves about the meaning of words 


b ages n obedience by che letter. 
defign 


— 
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deſign of the legiſlature be accompliſhed or not. 
This negligence, or ill-will, which prevails in 
various inftances, tempers, in ſome degree, the 
effects of that reſtleſs fufpicion which is the 
-uſual "concomitant of an uncertain, but atbi- 
trary, power. The affe&ions or prejudices that 
furround a throne, by enfuring the ſafety of 
the Monarch, engage him to clemency, and 
the laws of a mild government are, for the 
moſt part, enforced with exactneſs; but a 
new 'and 'precarious authority, which neither 
impoſes on the underſtanding nor intereſts the 
heart, which is ſupported only by a palpable 
and unadorned tyranny, is in its nature ſevere, 
and ĩt becomes the common cauſe of the people 
to counteract the meaſures of a deſpotiſm which 
they are unable to reſiſt.— This (as J have before 
had occaſion to obſerve) renders the condition 
of the French leſs inſupportable, but it is by 
no means ſufficient to baniſh the fears of a 
{ranger who has been accuſtomed to look for 
ſecurity, not from a relaxation or diſregard af 
the laws, but from their efficacy; not from the 
characters of thoſe who execute them, but from 
the rectitude with which they are formed. 
What would you think in England, if you were 
'obliged to contemplate with dread the three 

branches of your legiſlature, and depend for 
Is f the 
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the protection of your perſon and property o on 
ſoldiers and conſtables? . Yet ſuch is nearly 
the ftate we are in; and indeed a ſyſtem of in- 
juſtice and barbariſm gains ground ſo faſt, 
that almoſt any apprehenfion is juſtified. — 
The Tribunal Revolutionnaire has already con- 
demned a ſervant maid for her political opi- 
nions ; and one of the Judges of this tribunal 
lately introduced a man to the Jacobins, with 
high panegyrics, becauſe, as he alledged, he 
had greatly contributed to the condemnation 
of a criminal. The ſame Judge likewiſe apo- 
logized for having as yet ſent but a ſmall num- 
ber to the Guillotine, and promiſes, that, on 
the firſt appearance of a Br ſſotm” before 
- bim, he will ſhow him no mercy. 


When FL ave of public juſtice thus 
avows himſelf the agent of a party, a govern- 
ment, however recent its formation, muſt be 
far advanced in depravity ; ; and the corruption 
of thoſe who are the interpreters of the law 
has uſually been the laſt effort ol expiring 


Power. 


My friends, Monſ. and Mad. de B—, are 
releaſed from their confinement; not as you. 
might expect, by proving their innocence, but 

| ; | "ts 
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by the efforts of an individual, who had more 
weight than their accuſer : and, far from ob- 
raining ſatisfaction for the injury they have 
received, they are obliged to accept as a favour 
the liberty they were deprived of by malice 
and injuſtice. They will, moſt probably, ne- 
ver be acquainted with the nature of the charges 
brought againſt them; and their accuſer will 

eſcape with i e and, 5 meet wah 
reward, 


All the French papers are filled with deſcrip- 
tions of the enthuſiaſm with which the young 
men ſtart to arms*” at the voice of their 
country; yet it is very certain, that this en- 
thuſiaſm 1s of ſo ſubtle and aerial a form as to 
be perceivable only to thoſe who are intereſted 
in diſcovering 1 it. In ſome places theſe enthuſiaſ- 


tic warriors continue to hide themſelves—from 8 


others they are eſcorted to the place of their deſ- 
tination by nearly an equal number of dragoons; 
and no one, I believe, who can procure money 
to pay a ſubſtitute, is diſpoſed to go himſelf. 
This is ſufficiently proved by the ſums demanded 
by thoſe who engage as ſubſtitutes : laſt year 
from three to five hundred livres was given; 
at preſent no one will take leſs than eight hun- 


Vol. 1. * | dred 
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dred or à thouſand, beſides being Wien 
with clothes, &c. The only real volunteers 
are the ſons of ariſtocrates, and the relations 
of emigrants, who, ſacrificing their principles 
to their fears, hope, by enliſting in the army, 
to protect their eſtates and families: thoſe lie- 
wiſe who have lucrative employments, and are 
afraid of loſing them, affect great zeal, and 
expect to purchaſe impunity for civil pecula- 
tion at home, uk the military ſervices of their 
children abroad. 


This, I affure you, is the real ſtate of that 
enthuſiaſm which occaſions ſuch an expence of 
eloquence to our gazette-writers ; but theſe fal- 
lacious accounts are not like the ephemeral 
deceits of your party prints in England, the effect 
of which is deſtroyed in a few hours by an oppo- 
fite aſſertion. None here are bold enough to 
contradict what their ſovereigns would have 
believed; and a town or diſtrict, driven almoſt 
to revolt by the preſent ſyſtem of recruiting, 
conſents very willingly to be deſcribed as march- 
ing to the frontiers with martial ardour, and burn- 
ing to combat les eſcluves des tyrans ! By theſe 
artifices, one department 1s misled with regard 
to the diſpoſitions of another, and if they do 
not excite to emulation, they, at leaſt, repreſs 
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by fear; and, probably, many are reduced to 
ſubmiflion, who would reſiſt, were they not 
doubtful of the ſupport and union of theit 
neighbours. Every poflible precaution is taken 
to prevent any, connection between the different; 
departments — people who are not known. can- 
not obtain paſſports without the recommenda- 
tion of two houſekecpers—you, muſt give an 
account of the buſineſs you go upon, of the 
carriage you mean to travel in, whether it has 
two wheels or four; all of which muſt be ſpe- 
cified in your paſſport : and you cannot ſend, 
your baggage from one town to another without 
the riſk of having it ſearched. All theſe things 
are ſo diſguſting and troubleſome, that I begin 
to be quite of a different opinion from Brutus, 
and ſhould certainly prefer being a flave among 
a. free people, than thus be tormented: with the 
recollection. that I am a native of England in 
a land of ſlavery. Whatever liberty the French 
might have acquired by their firſt revolution, 
it is now much like Sir John Cutler's worſted 
ſtockings, ſo torn. and worn, and diſguiſed by 
patehings and mendings, that the original tex- 
ture is not diſcoverable.—— Yours, &c._ |. - 
Y- . „ 1 1 D 
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"wi 3s 1793. 


WI have been ee days without receiving 
newſpapers; but we learn from the reports of 
the courier, that the Briſſotins are overthrown, 
that many of them have been arreſted, and ſeveral 
eſcaped to raiſe adherents in the departments. I, 
however, doubt much if their ſucceſs will be 
very general: thepeople havelittle preference be- 
tween Briſſot and Marat, Condorcet and Robe- 


pierre, and are not greatly ſolicitous about the 


names or even principles of thoſe who govern 
them—they are not yet accuſtomed to take that 
lively intereſt in public events which is the 
effect of a popular conſtitution. In England 
every thing is a ſubject of debate and conteſt, 
but here they wait in filence the reſult of any 
political meaſure or party diſpute ; and, without 
entering into the merits of the cauſe, adopt 
whatever is ſucceſsful. While the King was 
yet alive, the_news of Paris was eagerly ſought 
after, and every diſorder of the metropolis cre- 
ated much alarm : but one would almoſt ſup- 
poſe that even'curiofity had ceaſed at his death, 


for ] have obſerved no ſubſequent event (except 


the defection of Dumouriez) make any very 
ſerious impreſſion. We hear, therefore, with 
great compoſure, the preſent triumph of the 

| WET. 1 more 
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more violent republicans, and ſuffer without 
impatience this interregnum of news, which is to 

continue until the Convention ſhall have deter- 
mined in what manner the intelligence of their 
proceedings ſhall be related to the departments. 


| The great ſolicitude of the people is now rather 
about their phyfical exiſtence than their political 
one—proviſions are become enormouſly dear, 
and bread very ſcarce : our ſervants often wait 
two hours at the baker's, and then return-with- 
out bread for breakfaſt. I hope, however, the 
ſcarcity is rather artificial than real. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be occafioned by the un- 
willingneſs of the farmers to ſell their corn for 
paper. Some meaſures have been adopted with 
an intention of remedying this evil, though 
the origin of it is beyond the reach of decrees. 
It originatesin that diftruſt of government which 
reconciles one part of the community to ſtarving 


the other, under the idea of ſelf-preſervation. 


While every individual perſiſts in eftabliſhing 
it as a maxim, that any #hing is better than 
aſſignats, we muſt expect that all things will be 
difficult to procure, and will, of courſe, bear 
a high price. I fear, all the empyriciſm of the 
legiſlature cannot produce a noſtrum for this 
L 273 "oe 
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want of faith. Dragoons and penal laws only 
6 linger, and pe it out 4 the ea is in- 
Nn Ha 20 


way of ton for their ie HCO now 
find themſelves on the liſt of emigrants, though 
they have never been a ffingle day abſent frorn 
their on province, or from places of reſidence 
where theyare well known. But that they may not 
murmur at this mnjuſtice, the municipality have 
accompanied their names with thoſe of others 
whothave not even been abſent frum the town, 
and of one gentleman in particular, hol believe 
may have been ſren on che ramparts every day 
for theſe ſeven years.— This may appear to yon 
only very abſurd, and you may imagine the 
conſequences eafily obviated; yet tlie ſe miſtakes 
are the effect of private malice, and ſuhject the 
perſons affected by them to an infinity uf ex- 
pence and :trouile. They are obliged, in order 


to avert the confiſcation of their property, to 
appear, in every part of the republic where they 
have poſſeſſions, with atteſtations of their con- 
ſtant reſidence in France, and perhaps ſuffer a 
thouſand mortifications from the official igno- 
rtance and brutality „ whom they 
apply. 
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apply. No remedy hes againſt the authors of 
theſe vexations, and the ſufferer who is 3 
fears even to complain. 5 


i 1 3 in a former letter, noticed the great 
number of beggars that ſwarm at Arras : they 
are not leſs numerous at Amiens, though of a 
different deſcription—they are neither ſo diſ- 
guſting, nor ſo wretched, but are much more 
importunate and infolent—they plead neither 
ſickneſs nor infirmity, and are, for the moſt 
part, able and healthy. How ſo many people 
ſhould beg by profeſſion in a large manufac- 
turing town, it is difficult to conceive ; but, 
whatever may be the cauſe, I am tempted to 
believe the ee has ſome influence on the 
manners of the inhabitants of Amiens. 1 have 
ſeen no town in France ſo remarkable for a 
rude and unfecling behaviour, and it is not 
fanciful to conjecture that the multitude of 
poor may tend in part to occaſion it. The 
conſtant view of a ſort of miſery that excites 
little compaſſion, of an intruſive neceſſity 
which one is more deſirous to repulſe than to 
relieve, cannot but render the heart callous, 
and the manners harſh. The avarice of com- 
merce, which is here unaccompanied by its 
emu, is glad to confound real diſtreſs with 
| T4 voluntary 
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voluntary and idle indigence, till, in time, an 
abſence of feeling becomes part of the charac- 
ter; and the conſtant habit of petulant refuſals, 

or of acceding more from fatigue than benevo- 
lence, has perhaps a ſimilar A on the voice, 


geſture, and external. 


This place has been fo often viſited by thoſe 
who deſcribe better than myſelf, that I have 
thought it unneceſſary to mention public build- 
ings, or any thing equally obvious to the tra- 
veller or the reſident. The beauty and elegance 
of the cathedral have been celebrated for ages, 


and I only remind you of it to indulge my 


national vanity in the reflection that one of the 
moſt ſplendid monuments of Gothic architec- 
ture in France is the work of our Engliſh an- 
ceſtors. The edifice is in perfect preſervation, 
and the hand of power has not yet ventured to 
appropriate the plate or ornaments; but this 
forbearance will moſt probably give way to 
temptation and impunity. The Convention 
will reſpect ancient prejudices no longer than 
they ſuppoſe the people have courage to defend 
them, and the latter ſeem ſo entirely ſubdued, 
that, however they may murmur, I do not 
think any ſerious reſiſtance is to be expected 
from them, even in behalf of the relics of 

St. Firmin. 
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St. Firmin.“ The buſt of Henry the Fourth, 
which was a preſent from the Monarch himſelf, 


is baniſhed the town- houſe, where it was for- 


merly placed, though, I hope, ſome royaliſt 
has taken poſſeſſion of it, and depoſited it in 
ſafety till better times. This once popular Prince 
is now aſſociated with Nero and Caligula, and 
it is © Jeze nation to ſpeak of him to a thorough 
republican.— I know not if the French had be- 
fore the revolution reached the acme of perfec- 
tion, but they have certainly been retrograding 
very faſt ſince. Every thing that uſed to create 
fondneſs and veneration is deſpiſed, and things 
are eſteemed only in proportion as they are 
worthleſs. Perhaps the buſt: of Robeſpierre 
may one day replace that of Henry the Fourth, 
and, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of an eaſtern e 
* what can I ſay more? | 


Should you ever travel this way with Gray 
in your hand, you will look for the Urſuline 
_ convent, and regret the paintings he mentions : 
but you may recolle&, for your conſolation, 
that they are merely pretty, and remarkable 
only for being the work of one of the nuns.— 
Gray, who ſeems to have had that enthufiaftic 


* St. Firmin, the patron of Amiens, where he is, in many 
| of the ſtreets, nd WEE EIN 


reſpe&t 
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reſpect for religious orders common to young 
minds, admired them on this account; and 
numbers of Engliſh travellers have, I dare ſay, 
prepoſſeſſed by ſuch an authority, experienced 
the ſame diſappointment I myſelf felt on viſit- 
ing the Urſuline church. Many of the chapels 
belonging to theſe communities were very ſhowy 
and much decorated with gilding and ſculpture : 

ſome of them are ſold for a mere trifle, but the 
greateſt part are filled with corn and forage, 
and on the door is inſcribed **. Magazm des 
armdcs.” The change is almoſt. incredible to 
thoſe who remember, that leſs than four years 
ago the Catholic religion was ſtrictly practiſed, 
and the violation of theſe ſanctuaries deemed 
ſacrilegious. Our great hiftorian “ might well 
fay the influence of ſuperſtition is fluctu- 
ating and precarious ;” though, in the preſent 
inftance, it has rather been reſtrained than ſub- 
dued; and the people, who have not been con- 
vinced, but intimidated, ſecretly lament theſe 
innovations, and perhaps reproach themſelves 
conſcientiouſly with their ſubmiſſion, — 


* — 


MERCTIER, 
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| Ve 20, 1793. 


M ERCI ER, in his Tubleau de 1 
tices, on ſeveral occaſions, the little public 
ſpirit exiſting among his countrymen—it- is 
alfo obſervable, that many of the laws and 
cuſtoms preſume on this deficiency, -and the 
name of republicans has by no means altered 
that cautious diſpoſition which makes the French 
conſider either misfortunes or benefits only as 
their perſonal intereſt is affected by them. I am 
juſt returned from a viſit to Abbeville, where 
we were much alarmed on Sunday by a fire at 
the Paraclete convent. The 7ocfn rang great 
part of the day, and the principal ſtreet of the 
town was in danger of being deſtroyed. In 
| ſuch circumſtances, you will ſuppoſe, that 
people of all ranks eagerly crouded to offer 
their ſervice, and endeavour to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of ſo terrible a calamity. By no means— 
the gates of the town were ſhut to prevent its 
entire evacuation, many hid themſelves 1 in gar- | 
rets and cellars, and dragoons patrolled the 
ſtreets, and even entered the houſes, to force 
the inhabitants to aſſiſt in procuring water; 
while the conſternation, uſually the effect of 
ſuch accidents, was only owing to the fear of 
being obliged to aid the ſufferers.— This em- 
| ployment 
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ployment of military coercion for what huma- 
nity alone ſhould diate, is not aſcribeable to 
the principles of the preſent government—it 
was the ſame before the revolution, (except that 
the agents of the ancient ſyſtem were not ſo 
brutal and deſpotic as the ſoldiers of the re- 
public,) and compulſion was always deemed 

neceſſary where there was no ſtimulant but the 
general intereſt. 


In England, at any alarm of che fort, all 
diſtinction of ranks is forgotten, and every one 
is ſolicitous to contribute as much as he is able 
to the ſafety of his fellow- citizens; and, ſo far 
from an armed force being requiſite to procure 


aſſiſtance, the greateſt difficulty is to repreſs 


the too-officious zeal of the croud. I do not 
pretend to account for this national diſparity, 
but I fear what a French gentleman once ſaid 
to me of the Parifians 1s applicable to the ge- 
neral character, . Is font tous egoiftes,*" and 
they would not do a benevolent action at the 
riſk of ſoiling a coat or tearing a ruffle. 


Diſtruſt of the aſſignats, and ſcarcity of 
bread, have occaſioned a law to oblige the far- 
mers, in every part of the republic, to ſell their 
corn at a certain price, nary lower than 

| what 
us „ They are all ſelfiſh!” 
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what they have exacted for ſome months paſt. 
The conſequence of this was, that, on the ſuc- 
ceeding market days, no corn came to market, 
and detachments of dragoons are abliged to 
ſcour the country to preſerve us from a famine. 
If it did not convey an idea both of the de- 
ſpotiſm and want with which the nation is 
afflicted, one ſhould be amuſed by the ludi- 
crous figures of the farmers, who enter the 
town preceded by ſoldiers, and repoſing with 
doleful viſages on their ſacks of wheat. Some- 
times you ſee a couple of dragoons leading in 
triumph an old woman and an aſs, who follow 
with lingering ſteps their military conductors ; 
and the very aſs ſeems to ſympathize with his 
miſtreſs on the diſaſter of ſelling her corn at a 


reduced price, and for paper, when ſhe had 


| hoped to hoard it till a counter- revolution 
ſhould bring back gold and filver. 


The farmers are now, perhaps, the greateſt. 
ariſtocrates in the country; but as both their 
patriotiſm and their ariſtocracy have been a mere 
calculation of intereſt, the ſeverity exerciſed on 
their avarice is not much to be regretted. The 
original fault is, however, in an uſurped go- 
vernment, which inſpires no confidence, and 

which, toſupply an adminiſtration laviſh beyond 
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all example, has been obliged to iſſue ſuch an 
immenſe quantity of paper as nearly deftroys its 
credit. In political, as in moral, vices, the 
firſt always neceſſitates a ſecond, and theſe muſt 
fill be ſuſtained by others; until, at length, 
the very ſenſe of right and wrong becomes im- 
paired, and the latter is not only preferred from 
habit, but from choice. 


Thus the arbitrary emiſſion of paper has 
been neceſſarily followed by ſtill more arbitrary 


decrees to ſupport it. For inftance—the people 


have been obliged to {ell their corn at a ſtated 
price, which has again been the ſource of various 
and general vexations. The farmers, irritated by 
this meaſure, concealed their grain, or ſold it 
privately, rather than bring it to market. — 
Hence, ſome were ſupplied with bread, and 
others obſolutely in want of it. This was reme- 
died by the interference of the military, and a 
general ſearch for corn has taken place in all 
houſes without exception, in order to diſcover 
if any was ſecreted; even our bedchambers 
were examined on this occaſion: but we begin 
to be ſo accuſtomed to the wifite domiciliaire, 
that we find ourſelves ſuddenly ſurrounded by 
the Garde Nationale, without being greatly 
alarmed.—I know not how your Engliſh pa- 
is | triots, 
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triots, who are ſo enamoured of French liberty, 
yet thunder with the whole force of their elo- 
quence againſt the ingreſs of an exciſeman to a to- 
bacco warehouſe, would reconcile this domeſtic 
inquiſition; for the municipalities here violate 
your tranquillity in this manner under any pre- 
text they chooſe, and that too with an armed 
corttpe ſufficient to undertake the ſiege of your 
houſe in form. f 


| " Abourificen departments are in inſurrection, 
oſtenſibly in behalf of the expelled Deputies; 
but I believe I am authorized in ſaying, it is by 
no means the deſire of the people at large to 
interfere. All who are capable of reflection 
confider the diſpute merely as a family quarrel, 
and are not partial enough to either party to 
adopt its cauſe. The troops they have already 
raiſed have been collected by the perſonal 
intereſt of the members who contrived to- 
eſcape, or by an attempt of a few of the royaliſts 
to make one half of the faction ſubſervient to 
the deſtruction of the other. If you judge of the 
principles of the nation by the ſucceſs of the 
Fer gre and the ſuperiority of the Con- 


v ention „ 


* On the 31ſt of May and 2d of 0 the 8 


who had been for ſome months ſtruggling with the Jacobins 
. and 
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vention, you will be extremely deceived; for 
it is demonſtrable, that neither the moſt zea- 
lous partizans of the ancient ſyſtem, nor thoſe 
of the aboliſhed conſtitution, have taken any 
ſhare in the diſpute ; and the departments moſt 

notoriouſly ariſtocratic have all ſignified their 
adherence to the proceedings of the Aſſembly. 
Thoſe who would gladly take an active part in 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh a good government, 
are averſe from riſking their lives and properties 
in the cauſe of Briſſot or Condorcet.—At 
Amiens, where almoſt every individual is an 
ariſtocrate, the fugitive Deputies could not pro- 
cure the leaft encouragement, but the town 
would have received Dumouriez, and proclaimed 
the King without oppoſition. But this ſchiſm 
in the legiſlature is conſidered as a mere con- 
teſt of banditti, about the diviſion of ſpoil, 
not calculated to excite an intereſt in thoſe they 
have plundered and oppreſſed. 


and the municipality of Paris, was ſurrounded by an armed 
force: the moſt moderate of the Deputies (thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Briſſotins,) were either menaced into a com- 
pliance with the meaſures of the oppoſite faction, or arreſted ; 
others took flight, and, by repreſenting the violence and ſlavery 
in which the majority of the Convention was holden, excited 
ſome of the departments to take arms in their favour.—This 
| conteſt, during its ſhort exiſtence, was called the war of the 
2 1 reſult is well known. | 

The 
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| -» The royaliſts who have been ſo miſtaken as 
to make any effort on this occaſion, will, I fear, - 
fall. a ſacrifice, having acted for the moſt part 
without union or concert; and their junction 
with the Deputies renders them ſuſpicious, if 
not odious, to their own party. The extreme 
difficulty, likewiſe, of communication between 
the departments, and the ſtrict watch obſerved 
over all travellers, form another obſtacle to the 
ſucceſs of any attempt at preſent; and, on the 
vhole, the only hope of deliverance for the 
French ſeems to reſt upon the allied armies and 
the inſurgents of La Vendee. 


When I fay this, I do not aſſert from preju- 
dices, which often deceive, nor from conjecture, 
chat is always fallible ; but from unexception- 
able information—from an intercourſe with 
various ranks of people, and a minute obſerv- 
ance of all. I have ſcarcely met with a fingle 
perſon who does not relate the progreſs of the 
' inſurgents in La Vend&e with an air of ſatisfac- 
tion, or who does not appear to expect with 
impatience the ſurrender of Condé: and even 
their language, perhaps unconſciouſly, betrays 
their ſentiments, for I remark, they do not, 
when they ſpeak of any victory gained by the 
arms of the republic, ſay,. Nous, or Notre arme, 

| VOL» I „„ but, 
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but, Les Francais, and, Les troupes de la re- 
pablique.;—and that always in a tone as though 
they were ſpeaking of an enemy.——Adieu. 


June 30, 179g. 


Ov R modern 8 are moſtly either 
ſentimental or philoſophical, or courtly or po- 
litical; and I do not remember to have read, 
any who deſcribe the manner of living among, 
the gentry and middle ranks of life in France. 
I will, therefore, relieve your attention for a. 
moment from our actual diſtrefles, and give 
you. the picture of a day as uſually paſſed by 
thoſe who have eaſy fortunes and no particular 
employment.—The ſocial aſſemblage of a whole 
family in the morning, as in England, is not, 
very common, for the French do not generally 
breakfaſt: when they do, it is without form, 
and on fruit, bread, wine, and water, or ſome- 
times coffee; but tea is ſcarcely ever uſed, 
except by the ſick. The morning is therefore. 
paſſed with little intercourſe, and in extreme 
diſhabille. The men loiter, fiddle, work ta- 
peſtry, and ſometimes read, in a robe de chambre,. 
or a jacket and © pantalons;*” while the ladies, 


* * Trow ſers, 
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equipped only in a ſhort manteau and petticoat, 
viſit their birds, knit, or, more frequently, idle 
away the forenoon without doing any thing. 
It is not cuſtomary to walk or make viſits be- 
fore dinner, and if by chance any one calls, 
he is received in the , bedchamber. At half 
paſt one or two they dine, but without altering 
the negligence of their apparel, and the bu- 
fineſs of the toilette does not begin till imme- 
diately after the repaſt. About four, viſits of 
ceremony begin, and may be made till fix or 
ſeven, according to the feaſon ; but thoſe who - 
intend paſſing an evening at any particular 
houſe, go before ſix, and the card' parties ge- 
nerally finiſh between eight and nine. People 

then adjourn to their ſupper engagements, which 
are more common than thoſe for dinner, and 
are, for the moſt part, in different places, and 
conſidered as a ſeparate thing from the earlier 
amuſements of the evening. They keep better 
hours than the Engliſh, moſt families being in 
bed by half paſt ten. The theatres are alſo 
regulated by theſe ſober habits, and the dra- 
matic e eee are Nr over by nine. 


t 


A day paſſed in this manner is, as you may 
imagine, ſuſceptible of much erm, and the 


French are accordingly more ſubject to it than 
v2 100 
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to any other complaint, and hold it- in greater 
dread than either ſickneſs or misfortune. They 
have no conception how one can remain two 
hours alone without being ennuy? & la mort; 
and but few, comparatively ſpeaking, read for 
. amuſement: you may enter ten houſes without 
ſeeing a book; and it is not to be wondered at 
that people, who make a point of ſtaying ar 
home all the morning, yet do not read, are 
embarraſſed with the diſpoſition of ſo much 
 time.—lIt is this that occaſions ſuch a general 
fondneſs for domeſtic animals, and ſo many 
barbarous muſicians, and male-workers of ta- 


peſtry and tambour. 


I cannot but attribute this liſtleſſneſs and 
diſlike of morning exerciſe to the quantity 
of animal food the French eat at night, and 
to going to reſt immediately after it, in con- 
ſequence of which their activity is checked 
by indigeſtions, and they feel heavy and un- 
comfortable for half the ſucceeding day.— 
The French pique themſelves on being a gayer 
nation than the Engliſh ; but they certainly 
muſt exclude their mornings from the account, 
for the forlorn and neglected figure of a French» 
man till dinner is a very antidote to chearful- 
neſs, eſpecially if contraſted with the animation 
; | of 
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of our countrymen, whoſe forenoon is paſſed 
in riding or walking, and who make themſelves 

at leaſt decent before aces appear even in 1 their 
own families. 


- The great difficulty the French have in find- 
ing amuſement makes them averſe from long 
reſidences in the country, and it is very un- 
common for thoſe who can afford only one 
houſe not to prefer a town; but thoſe whoſe 
fortune will admit of it, live about three months 
of the year in the country, and the reſt in the 
neighbouring town. This, indeed, as they 
manage it, is no very conſiderable expence, 
for the ſame furniture often ſerves for both 
habitations, and the one they quit being left 
empty, requires no perſon to take charge of it, 
eſpecially as houſe-breaking is very uncommon 
in France; at leaſt it was ſo before the revolu- 
tion, when the police was more ftrit, and the 
Jaws 8 ton were more ſevere. 


\ You will ſay, T often deſcribe the habits and 
manners of a nation ſo frequently, viſited, . as 
though I were writing from Kamſchatka or 
Japan; yet it is certain, as I have remarked 
above, that thoſe who are merely itinerant have 
not opportunities of obſerving the modes of 
v3 familiar 
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familiar life ſo well as one who is ſtationary, 
and travellers are in general too much: occupied 
by more important obſervations to enter into 
the minute and trifling details which are the 
ſubje& of my communications to you. But if 
your attention be ſometimes fatigued by occur- 
rences or relations too well known, or of tao 
little conſequence to be intereſting, I claim 
fome merit in never haviag once defcribed the 
proportions of a building, nor given you the 
hiſtory of a town; and I might have contrived. 
as well to tax your patience by an erudite de- 
fcription, as a ſuperficial reflection, or a mala 
remark. The truth is, my pen is generally 
guided by circumſtances as they rife, and my 
ideas have feldom any deeper origin than the 
ſcene before me. I have no beoks here, and 
deprived of this reſource, many learned ety- 
mologies and much profound e __ 
be loſt to the modern reader. 


The 1 of Ia Vend6e continue to 
have frequent and decided ſucceſſes, but tha 
inſutrections in the other departments languiſli. 
The avowed object of hberating: the Convent 
tion is not calculated to draw adherents, and 
if IT PEELED intended, white a fac+ 
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tion are the promoters of it, it will be regarded 
with too much ſuſpicion to procure any effec= 
tual movement. Yet, however partial and un- 
connected this revolt may be, it is an object of 
great jealouſy and inquietude : all the addreſſes 
or petitions brought in favour of it are received 
with diſapprobation, and ſuppreſſed in the of- 
ficial bulletin of the legiſlature ; but thoſe which 
_ expreſs contrary ſentiments are ordered to be 
inſerted with the uſual terms of '** applandl, 
adopts, et mention bonoruble. In this manner 
the army and the people, who derive their 
intelligence from theſe accounts, (which are 
paſted up in the ſtreets,) are kept in ignorance 
of the real ſtate of diſtant provinces, and, 
What is ſtill more important for the Chirveii. 
tion, the communication of examples, which | 
they know ſo many are bay to invitate, 1 
retarged. 8 397 2 


The people here are nearly in the ſame ftate 
they have been in for ſome time—murmuring 
in ſectet, and ſubmitting in public; expecting 
every thing from that energy in others which 
they have not themſelves, and accumulating 
the diſcontents they are obliged to ſuppreſs. 
The Convention call them the brave republicans 
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vocal as their ariftocracy, they would "a be 
at the gates of Paris. Even the firſt levies are 
not all departed for the frontiers, and ſome who 
were prevailed on to go are already returned. 
All the neceflaries of life are augmenting in 
price—the people complain, pillage the ſhops 
and the markets one day, and want the next. 
Many of the departments have oppoſed the re- 
cruiting much more decidedly than they have 
ventured to do here; and it was not without 
inſpiring terror by numerous arreſts, that the 
levies which were immediately neceſſary were 
procured.— France offers no proſpect but that 
of ſcarcity, diſorder, and oppreſſion; and my 
friends begin to perceive that we have com- 
mitted an imprudence in remaining ſo long. 
No paſſports can be now obtained, and we muſt, 
as well as ſeveral very reſpectable families ſtill 
here, abide the event of the war. 8191 


| PA AR weeks have elapſed ſince I had letters 
from England, and thoſe we receive from the 
interior come open, or ſealed with the ſeal of 
the diſtrict. This is not peculiar to our letters, 
as being foreigners, but the ſame unceremonious 
inſpection is practiſed with the correſpondence 
of the French themſelves. Thus, in this land 
of of NEST, all e intercourſe has ceaſed, 


except 
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except for mere matters of buſineſs; and though 
in the declaration of the rights of man it be 
afſerted, that every one is entitled to write or 
print his thoughts, yet it is certain no perſon 
can entruſt a letter to the poſt, but at the riſk 
of having 1t opened ; nor could Mr. Thomas 
Paine himſelf venture to expreſs the flighteſt 
diſapprobation of the meaſures of government, 
without hazarding his freedom, and, in the 
end, perhaps, his life. Even theſe papers, which 
I reſerve only for your amuſement, which con- 
tain only the opinions of an individual, and 
which never have been communicated, I am 
obliged to conceal with the utmoſt circumſpec- 
tion; for ſhould they happen to fall into the 
hands of our domiciliary inquiſitors, I ſhould 
not, like your. Engliſh libelliſts, eſcape with 
the gentle correction of impriſonment, or the 
pillory.—A man, who had murdered his wife, 
was lately condemned to twenty years impri- 
ſonment only; but people are guillotined every 
day for a ſimple diſcourſe, or an en e un 
„ eee rig 325080 
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|  Amiens, Fu "> 1793. 


Es be nn cankdetion to the French, if, 
fram the wreck of their civil liberty, they be 
able to preſerve the mode of adminiſtering juſ- 
tice as eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution of 178g. 
Were I not warranted by the beſt information, 
F thould not venture an opinion on the ſubject 
without much diffidence, but chance has af- 
forded me opportunities that do not often occur 
to 4 ſtranger, and the new code appears to me, 
in many parts, ſingularly excellent, both as to 
principle and practice. Juſtice is here gra- 
tuitaus thoſe who adminiſter it are elected by 
the people they depend only an their ſalaries, 
and have no fees whatever. Reatonable allow- 
ances are made towitneſits both for time and ex+ 
poences at the public charge a loſs is not doubled 
by the coſts of a praſecution to recover it. In 
caſes of robbery, where property found is de- 
tained for the ſake uf proof, it does not become 
the prey af afficial rapacity, but an abſolute 
reſtitution takes place. Thie legiſlature has, 
in many reſpects, copied the laws of England, 
but it has ſimplified the forms, and rectified 
thoſe abuſes which make our proceedings in ſome 
caſes almoſt as formidable to the proſecutor as 
to the culprit. Having to compoſe an entire 
TE new 
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new ſyſtem, and being unſhackled by profeſſional 


reverence for precedents, they were at liberty 
to benefit by example, to reject thoſe errors 
which have been long ſanctioned by their anti- 
quity, and are ſtill permitted to exiſt, through 
our dread of innovation. The French, how- 
ever, made an attempt to improve on the trial 
by jury, which I think only evinces that the in- 
ſtitution as adopted in England is not to be ex · 
celled. The deciſian is here given hy ballot 
unanimity is not required and three white balls 
are ſufficient to acquit the priſoner. This de- 
viation from our mode ſeems to give the rich 
an advantage over the poor. I fear, that, in the 
number of twelve men taken from any country, 
it may ſometimes happen that three may be 
found corruptible: now the wealthy delinquent 
can avail himſelf of this human failing ; but, 
through tatter'd robes ſmall vices do appear, 
and the indigent nm 
ee 2610} tai 
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vigour of the criminal laws is much relaxed, 
and their execution difficult, The army offers 
refuge and impunity to guilt: of all kinds, and 
the magiſtrates themſelves would be apprehen- 
ve of purſuing — who was protected 
by 
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by the mob, or, which 1 13 the cp thing, by the 
Jacobins. N 


5 The groundwork of much of the French 
civil juriſprudence is arbitration, particularly 
in thoſe trifling proceſſes which originate in 
a ſpirit of litigation ; and it is not eaſy for 
a man here, however well diſpoſed, to ſpend 
twenty pounds in a' conteſt about as many 
pence, or to ruin himſelf in order to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of half an acre of land. In general, 
redreſs is eaſily obtained without unneceſſary 
procraſtination, and with little or no coſt. Per- 
haps moſt legal codes may be fimple and effica- 
cious at their firſt inſtitution, and the circum- 
ſtance of their being encumbered with forms 
which render them complex and expenſive, may 
be the natural conſequence of length of time and 
change of manners. Littleton might require no 
commentary in the reign of Henry II. and the 
myſterious fictions that conſtitute the ſcience of 
modern judicature were perhaps familiar, and 
even neceſſary, to our anceſtors. It is to be re- 
gretted that we cannot adapt our laws to the age 
in which we live, and aſſimilate them to our cuſ- 
toms; but the tendency of our nature to ex- 
tremes perpetuates evils, and makes both the 
the wiſe and tlie timid enemies to reform. We 
I | fear, 
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fear, like John Calvin, to tear the habit while we 
are ſtripping off the ſuperfluous decoration; 
and the example of this country will probably 
long act as a diſcouragement to all change, 
either judicial or political. The very name of 
France will repreſs the deſire of innovation 
we ſhall cling to abuſes as though they were our 
ſupport, and every attempt to remedy them will 
become an objection of ſuſpicion and terror. 
Such are the advantages which mankind will 
derive from the French revolution. 


The Jacobin conſtitution is now finiſhed, 
and, as far as I am able to judge, it is what 
might be expected from ſuch an origin : cal- 
culated to flatter, the people with an imaginary 
ſovereignty—to place the whole power of elec- 
tion in the claſs moſt eaſily misled—to exclude 
From the repreſentation thoſe who have a na- 
tural intereſt in the welfare of the country, and 
. toeſtabliſh the reign of anarchy and intrigue.— 
Yet, however averſe the greater number of the 
French may be from ſuch a conſtitution, no town 
or diſtrict has dared to reject it; and I remark, 
that amongſt thoſe who have been foremoſt 
in offering their acceptation, are many of the 
places moſt notoriouſly ariſtocratic. I have 
enquired of ſome of the inhabitants of theſe 


very 
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very zealous towns on what principle they ated 
fo much in oppoſition to their known ſenti- 
meats : the reply 1s always, that they fear the 
vengeance of the Jacobins, and that they are 

awed by military force. This reaſoning is, of 
_ courſe, unanſwerable ; and we learn, from the 
debates of the Convention, that the people have 
received the new conſtitution avec la plus 
weve reconnoiffance,*” and that they have all 

fwort to die in its defence Lours, &c. 


July 14, 1793. 


"Far return of this day cannot but ſuggeſt 
very melancholy reflections to all who are wit- 
neffes of the changes which a ſingle year has 
produced. In twelve months only the govern- 
ment of France has been overturned, her com- 
merce deftroyed, the country depopulated to 
faiſe armies, and the people deprived of bread 
to ſupport them. A defpotiſm more abſolute 
than that of Turkey is eſtabliſhed, the manners 
of the nation are corrupted, and its moral 
character is diſgraced in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope. A barbarous rage has laid waſte the 


* With the moſt lively gratitude, - 
9 ; faireſt 
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faireſt monuments of art whatever could em- 
belliſh foctety, or contribute to foften ex- 
iſtence, has diſappeared under the reign of theſe 
modern Goths—even the neceſſaries of life 
are becoming rate and inadequate to the con- 
ſumption—the rich are plundered and perfe- 
cuted; yet the poor are in want the national 
credit is in the mn 
an immenfe debt is created, and daily ac- 
cumulating ; and apprehenfion, diſtruſt, and 
mifery, are almoſt univerſal.— All this is the 
work of a ſet of adventurers who are now 
divided among themſelves- who are accufing- 
each other of thoſe crimes which the world im- 
| putes to them all and who, confcious they 
can no longer deceive the nation, naw govern 
with the fear and ſuſpicion of tyrants. Every 
thing is ſacrificed to the army and Paris, and 
the people are robbed of their ſubſiſtence to 
ſupply an iniquitous metropolis, and a military 
force that awes and oppreſſes them. | 


The new conſtitution has been received here 
officially, but no one ſeems to take the leaſt 
intereſt in it: it is regarded in juſt. the ſame 
light as a new tax, or any other miniſterial 
mandate, not ſent to be diſcuſſed but obeyed. 


The mode of proclaiming it conveyed a very 
juſt 
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juſt idea of its origin and tendency. It was 


placed on a cuſhion, ſupported by Jacobins in 


their red caps, and ſurrounded by dragoons. 
It ſeemed the image of Anarchy, guarded by 
Deſpotiſm.—In this manner they paraded the 
town, and the ſacred" volume was then depoſed 
on an altar erected on the Grande Place. The 
Garde Nationale, who were ordered to be under 
arms, attended, and the conftitution was read. 
A few of the ſoldiers cried © Vive la republique !” 
andevery one returned home with countenances 
in which delight was by no means the prevail- 
ing expreſſion. 


A trifling incident which I noticed on this 
occaſion, will ſerve, among others of the ſame 
kind that I could enumerate, to prove that even 
the very lower claſs of the people begin to ridi- 
cule and deſpiſe their legiſlators. While a mu- 
nicipal officer was very gravely reading the con- 
ſtitution, an aſs forced his way acroſs the ſquare, 
and placed himſelf near the ſpot where the 
ceremony was performing: a boy, who was 
under our window, on obſerving it, cried out, 
« Why don't they give him the accolade fra- 

ternelle? —© Yes, (rejoined another,) and 
| | admit 

* Fraternal embrace.—This is the reception given by the 
Preſident to any one whom the Convention wiſh particularly to 

diſtinguiſh, 
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admit him aus honneurs de la ſtance.*” This 
diſpoſition to jeſt with their misfortunes is, 
however, not ſo common as it was formerly. 
A bon mot may alleviate. the loſs of a battle, 
and a lampoon on the court ſolace under the 
burthen of a new impoſt ; but the moſt thought- 
leſs or improvident can find nothing very face- 
tious in the proſpect of abſolute want and 
thoſe who have been uſed to laugh under a cir- 
cumſcription of their political liberty, feel 
very ſeriouſly. the evil of a government which 
endows its members with unlimited power, and 
enables a Deputy, often the meaneſt and moſt 
profligate character of his department, to im- 
priſon all who, from caprice, intereſt, or ven- 
geance, may have become the | objects, of his 
perlecytion.. 7, 5 hi ta ach 


14 know this will appear fo monſtrous to an 


\ diſtinguiſh. Onan 3 of the ſort, the fraternal embrace 
Was given to an old Negreſs.— The honours of the ſitting are 
alſo daily accorded to deputations of fiſh-women, chimney- 
ſweepers, children, and all whoſe miſſions are flattering. 
There is no homage ſo mean as not to gratify the pride of thoſe 
to whom dominion is new; and theſe expreſſions are fo often 
and ſo ſtrangely applied, that it is not ſurprizing they are be- 
come the cant phraſes of the mob, | | | 


* To the honours of the ſitting. 
—_—_— ͤ ! Engliſh- 
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Engliſhman, that, had I an opportunity of 
conimunicating ſuch a circumſtance before it 
were publicly authenticated, you would ſup- 
poſe it impoſſible, and imagine I had been 
miſtaken, or had written only from report ; it 
is nevertheleſs true; that every part of France 
is infeſted by theſe Commiſſioners, who diſpoſe, 
without appeal, of the freedom and property 
of the whole depattment to which they are 
ſent. © It frequently happens, that men are de- 
legated to places where they have refided, and 
thus have an opportunity of gratifying their 
petſbnal malice on all who are {6 unfortunate. 
as to be obnoxious to them. Imagine, for 4 
moment, a village attorney acting with uncon- 
trouled authority over the country where he 
formerly exerciſed his profeſſion, and you will 
have ſome idea of what paſſes here, except that 
T hope no claſs of men in England are ſo bad 
as thoſe which compoſe the major part of the 
National e ere &c. 


THE 
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| mags it, v 23, ; 1793. 
- This « events of Paris which are any way re- 


markable are ſo generally circulated, that I do 


not often mention them, unleſs to mark their ef- 
fect on the provinces ; hut you will be ſo much 
misled by the public. papers with regard to the 
death of Marat, that I think it neceflary to 
notice the ſubject while it is yet recent in my 
memory. Were the clubs, the Convention, or 
the ſections of Paris to be regarded as expreſ- 
ſing the ſenſe of the people, the aſſaſſination 
of this turbulent journaliſt muſt be conſidered 
as a national misfortune ; yet ſo far is this from 
being the caſe, that the departments are for the 
moſt part, if not rejoiced, indifferent—and 
many of thoſe who impute to him the honour | 
of martyrdom, or aſſiſt at his apotheoſis, are 
much better ſatisfied hoth with his chriſtian and 
keathen glories, than they were while he was 
living) to propagate anarchy and pillage. The 
reyerence of the Convention itſelf is a mere poli- 
tical pantomime. Within the laſt twelve months 
nearly all the individuals who compoſe it have 
treated Marat with contempt ; and I perfectly 
remember even Danton, one of the members of 
the Committee of Salut ee OT 1 


of RENE a contre revolutionnaire. 5 of 
x2 | | But 
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But the people, to uſe a popular expreſſion 
here, require 10 be electriſed. —St. Fargeau is al- 
moſt forgotten, and Marat is to ſerve the ſame 

purpoſes when' dead, to which' he contributed 
while living. —An extreme groſſneſs and want of 
feeling form the characteriftic feature of the Pa- 
riſians; they are gnorant, credulous, and material, 
and the Convention do not fail on all occaſions 
to avail themſelves of - theſe qualities. The 
corps of Marat decently encloſed in a coffin 
would have made little impreffion, and it was 
not pity, but revenge, which was to be ex- 
cited. The diſguſting object of a dead leper 
was therefore expoſed to the eyes of a metropolis 
calling itſelf the moſt refined and e ee 
of all n | 


« And what 1 t oblivion oe were config 4d, * 
Su bung on high to 2 half mankind. E..- 


I know not whether theſe lines. are moſt ppb 
cable to the diſplay of Marat's body, or the 
conſecration of his fame, but both will be a 
laſting ien on the” manners and morals 1 
27 80 [M105 £ 1 e "C134 


If the departments, however, take no inte- 
reſt in the loſs of Marat, the young woman 
who aſſaſſinated him has created a very lively 
oe os one. 
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one. The ſlighteſt anecdotes concerning her 
are collected with avidity, and repeated with 
admiration ; and this is a ſtill: farther proof of 
what. you have heard me advance, that neither 
patriotiſm nor humanity has an abundant 
growth in this country. The French applaud 
an act in itſelf horrid and unjuſtifiable, while 
they have ſcarcely any conception of the mo- 
tive, and ſuch a ſacrifice ſeems to them ſome- 
thing ſupernatural.— The Jacobins aſſert, that 
Charlotte Corday was an emiſſary of the allied 
powers, or, rather, of Mr. Pitt; and the Pa- 
riſians have the complaiſance to believe, that a 
young woman could devote herſelf to certain 
deſtruction at the inſtigation of another, as 
though the ſame principles which would lead 
a perſon to undertake a diplomatic commiſſion, 
would induce her to meet death. 


I wrote ſome days ago to a lady of my ac- 
quaintance at Caen, to beg ſhe would procure 
me ſome information relative to this extraordi- 
nary female, and I ſubjoin an extract of her 
anſwer, which I have juſt receive: 


Miſs Corday was a native of this depart- | 
ment, and had, from her earlieſt years, been 
very carefully educated by an aunt who lives at 
| "my Caen. 
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Caen. Before the was twenty ſhe had decided 
on taking the veil, and her noviciate was juft 
expired when the Conftituent Aſſembly inter- 
dicted all religious vows for the future: ſhe 
then left the convent, and refided entirely with 
her aunt. The beauty of her perſon, and par- 
ticularly her mental acquifitions, which were 
ſuperior to that of French women in general, 
rendered her an object of much admiration. She 
ſpoke uncommonly well, and her diſcourſe of- 
ten turned on the ancients, and on ſuch fub- 
jects as indicated that maſculine turn of mind 
which has ſince proved ſo fatal to her. Perhaps 
her converſation was a little tinctured with that 
pedantry not unjuſtly attributed to our fex when 
they have a little more knowledge than wfual, 
but, at the ſame time, not in fach a degree as 
to render it unpleafant. She feldom gave any 
opinion on the revolution, but frequently at- 
tended the municipalities to ſolicit the penſions 
of the expelled religious, or on any other occa- 
ſion where ſhe could be uſeful to her friends. 
On the arrival of Petion, Barbaroux, and others 
of the Briffotin faction, ſhe began to frequent 
the clubs, and to take a more lively intereſt in 
political affairs. Petion, and Barbaroux eſpe- 
cially, ſeemed to be much reſpected by her. 
It was even faid, ſhe had a tender partiality for 
* | the 
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the latter; > but this I believe 1s „ untrne'—1 
dined with her at her aunt's on the Sunday 
previous to her departure for Paris. Nothing 
very remarkable appeared in her behaviour, 

except that ſhe was much affected by a muſter 
of the recruits who were to march againſt 
Paris, and ſeemed to think many lives might 
be loſt on the occaſion, without obtaining any 
relief for the country. On the Tueſday fol- 
lowing ſhe left Caen, under pretext of viſiting 
her father, who lives at Sees. Her aunt ac- 
companied her to the gate of the town, and 
the ſeparation was extremely ſorrowful on both 
ſides. The ſubſequent events are too well 
known to need recital.” 


| [py her trial, and at her execution, Miſs 
Corday was firm and modeſt; and I have been 
told, that in her laſt moments her whole figure 
was intereſting beyond deſcription. She was 
tall, well formed, and beautiful—her eyes, 
eſpecially, were fine and expreflive—even her 
dreſs was not neglected, and a ſimple white 

diſhabillé added to the charms of this ſelf- 
devoted victim. On the whole, it is not poſ- 
fible to aſcertain preciſely the motives which 
determined her to afſailinate Marat. Her letter 


to Barbaroux expreſſes nothing but republican 
boo ſentiments; 
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ſentiments; yet it is difficult to conceive that 
a young woman, who had voluntarily embraced 
the life of a cloifter, could be really of this 
way of thinking. I cannot but ſuppoſe her 
connection with the Deputies aroſe merely from 
an idea that they might be the inſtruments of 
reſtoring the aboliſhed government, and her 
profeſſion of republican principles after ſhe was 
arreſted might probably be with a view of ſaving 
Duperret, and others of the party, who were 
ſtill in the power of the Convention. —Her ſe- 
lection of Marat ftill remains to be accounted 
for. He was, indeed, the moſt violent of the 
Jacobins, but not the moſt dangerous, and the 
death of ſeveral others might have been more 
ſerviceable to the cauſe. Marat was, however, 
the avowed perſecutor of prieſts and religion, 
and if we attribute any influence to Miſs Cor- 
day's former habits, we may ſuppoſe them to 
have had ſome ſhare in the choice of her victim. 
Her refuſal of the miniftry of a conſtitutional 
prieſt at the ſcaffold ſtrengthens this. opinion. 
We pay a kind of involuntary tribute of ad- 
miration to ſuch firmneſs of mind in a young : 
and beautiful woman; and I do not recollect 
that hiſtory has tranſmitted any thing parallel 
to the heroiſm of Charlotte Corday. Love, re- 
yenge, and en, 58 often ſacrificed their 
| 2155 victims, 
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victims, and ſuſtained the courage of their vo- 
taries under puniſhment; but a female, ani- 
mated by no perſonal motives, ſenſible only to 
the misfortunes of her country, patriotic both 
from feeling and reflection, and ſacrificing her- 
ſelf from principle, is ſingular in the annals of 
human nature.—Yet, after doing juſtice to ſuch 
an inſtance of fortitude and philanthropic de- 
votion, I cannot but fincerely lament the act to 
which it has given riſe. At a time when ſo many 
ſpirits are irritated by deſpair and oppreſſion, 
the example may be highly pernicious, and a 
cauſe, however good, muſt always be injured 
by the uſe of ſuch means in its ſupport.— 
Nothing can ſanctify an aſſaſſination; and were 
not the French more vindictive than humane, 
the crimes of the republican party would find 
a momentary refuge in this ee effort 
to 3 W 8 


My friend La Marquiſe de —— has left 
Paris, and is now at Peronne, where ſhe has 
engaged me to paſs a few weeks with her; ſo 
that my next will moſt probably be dated from 
thence. Mr. D-— is endeavouring to get a 
paſſport for England. He begins to regret 
having remained here. His. temper, naturally 
impatient of reſtraint, accords but ill with the 

| portion 
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portion of liberty enjoyed by our republicans. 
Corporal pri vations and mental interdictions 
multiply ſo faſt, that irritable people like him- 
ſelf, and valetudinarians like Mrs. 
and me, could not chooſe a worſe reſidence; 
and, as we are now unanimous on the ſubject, 
J hope ſoon to leave the country.—There is, 
as you obſerve in your laft, ſomething of in- 
dolence as well as friendſhip in my having ſo 
long remained here; but if actions were always 
analyzed ſo ſtrictly, and we were not allowed 
to derrve 2 little credit from our weaknefles, 
how many great characters would be reduced 
to the common level. Voltaire introduced a fort 
of rage for anecdotes, and for tracing all events 
to trifling cauſes, which has done much more 
towards exploding the -old-fathioned ſyftem of 
the dignity of human nature than the dry ma- 
ims of Rochefaucault, the ſophiſms of Mande- 
ville, or even the malicious wit of Swift. This is 
alfo another effect of the progrels of philoſophy ; 
and this fort of moral'Quixotiſm, continually 
in fearch of evil, and more gratified im diſ- 
covering it than pained by its exiſtence, may 
be very philoſophical ; but it is at leaft gloomy 
and diſcouraging ; and we may be permitted 
to doubt whether mankind become wiſer or 
better 9 that thoſe who have been 


moſt 
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moſt remarkable either for wiſdom or virtue 
were occaſionally under the influence of the 
fame follies and paſſions as other people — 

Your uncharitable diſcernment, you ſee, has 
led me into a digreſſion, and I have, without 
intending it, connected the motives of my ſtay 
with reflections on Voltaire's General Hiſtory, 
Barillon's Letters, and all the ſecret biography 
of our modern libraries. This, you will ſay, 
is only a chapter of a man's importance to 
himſelf;” but public affairs are now ſo con- 
fuſed and drſguſting, that we are glad to 
encourage any train of ideas not aſſociated 


with them. | ; 


The Commiſſioners 1 gave you ſome account 
of in a former letter are departed, and we have 
lately had Chabot, an Ex-capuchin, and a pa- 
triot of ſpecial note in the Convention, and one 
Dumont, an attorney of a neighbouring vil- 
lage. They are, like all the reſt of theſe miſ- 
fionaries, entruſted with unlimited powers, and 
inſpire apprehenfion and diſmay wherever they 
approach. . 


The Garde Nationale of Amiens are not yet 
entirely ſubdued to the times, and Chabot 


gave ſome hints of a * to diſarm them, 
and 
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and actually attempted to arreſt ſome of their 
officers; but, apprized of his deſign, they re- 
mained two nights under arms, and the Ca- 
puchin, who is not martially inclined, was ſo 
alarmed at this indication of reſiſtance, that 
he has left the town with more haſte than cere- 
mony.—He had, in an harangue at the cathe- 
dral, inculcated ſome very edifying doctrines 
on the diviſion: of property and the right of 
pillage ; and it is not improbable, had he not 
withdrawn, but the Amienois would have ven- 
tured, on this pretext, to arreſt him. Some of 
them contrived, in ſpite of the centinel placed 
at the lodging of theſe great men, to paſte up 
on the door two figures, with the names of 
Chabot and Dumont; in the * fatal poſition 
of the unfortunate brave; and though certain 
events in the lives of theſe Deputies may have 
rendered this perſpective of their laſt moments 
not abſolutely a novelty, yet I do not recollect 
that Akenſide, or any other author, has enu- 
merated a gibbet amongſt the objects, which, 
though not agreeable in themſelves, may be 
reconciled to the mind by familiarity. I wiſh, 
therefore, our repreſentatives may not, in re- 
turn for this admonitory portrait of their latter 
end, draw down ſome vengeance on the town, 
not eaſily to be appealed. | I am no aftrologer, 
but 
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but in our ſublunary world the conjunction of 
an attorney and a renegade monk cannot preſent 
a fortunate aſpect; and I am truly anxious to 
find myſelf once again under the more benign 
influence of youn aaa e r 
Todt. 2 18 0 ; 


£1390 2. A elch Peronne, July 29, 1793+ 
Every attempt to obtain paſſports has been 
_ fruitleſs, and, with that ſort of diſcontented re- 
fignation which is the effect of neceſſity, I now 
look upon myſelf as fixed here till the peace. 
T left Mr. and Mrs. D yeſterday morning, 
the diſappointment operating upon them in full 
force. The former takes longer walks than uſual, 
breaks out in philippics againſt tyrannies of all 
kinds, and ſwears ten times a day that the French 
are the moſt noiſy people upon earth - the latter 
is vexed, and, for that reaſon, fancies ſhe is ill, 
and calculates, with great ingenuity, all the 
Hazard and i inconvenience we may be liable to 
by remaining here. 1 ware on my 80 to 
find them more reconciled. wb 


At Villars de Bretonne, on my road hither, 
ſome people told me, with great 'gaiety, that 
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the Engliſh had made a deſcent on the coaſt of 
Picardy. Such a report (for I did not ſuppoſe 
it poſſible). during the laſt war would have made 
me tremble, but I heard this without alarm, 
having, in no inftance, ſeen the people take 
that kind of intereſt in public events which 
formerly made a reſidence in France unpleaſant 
to an individual of an hoſtile nation. It is not 
that they are become more liberal, or better 
infortned—no change of this kind has been 
diſcovered. even by the warmeſt adyocates 'of 
the revolution; but they are more indifferent, 
and thoſe who are not decidedly the enemies 
of the preſent government, for the moſt part 
concern themſelves as little about the events of 
the war, as Wa it were ae on in the 
South Sea. 8 TIT, 


pe foar I ſhould riſk an imputation « on my. ve- 
| racity, were I to deſcribe the extreme ignorance 
and inattention of the French with reſpect to 
public men and mealures. They draw no con- 
cluſions from the paſt, form no conjectures for 
the future, and, after exclaiming ** 1] ne peut 
pas durer comme cela, they, with a reſignation 
which is certainly neither pious nor philoſophic, 
leave the reſt to the agency of Providence.— 
Even thoſe who are more informed ſo bewilder 
| themſelves 
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themſelves in the politics of Greece and Rome, 
that they do not perceive how little theſe are 
applicable to their own country. Indeed, it 
ſhould ſeem that no modern age or people is 
worthy the knowledge of a Frenchman.—I have 
often remarked, in the courſe of our corre- 
ſpondence, how little they are acquainted with 
what regards England or the Engliſh ; and 
ſcarcely a day paſſes that I have not occaſion to 
make the ſame obſervation. 


My conductor hither, who is a friend of 
Mad. de T——, and efteemed © bien inſtruit, 
was much ſurprized when I told him that the 
population and fize of London exceeded that of 
Paris—that' we had good fruit, and better ve- 
getables than were to be found in many parts 
of France. I ſaw: that he ſuſpected my vera» 
city, and there is always on theſe occaſions ſuch 
a decided and impenetrable incredulity in a 
Frenchman as precludes all hopes of convincing 
him. He liſtens with a ſort of ſelf-ſufficient 
complacence which tells you he does not conſider 
your aſſertions as any thing more than the 
exaggerations of national vanity, but that his 
politeneſs does not allow him to conttradict you; 
I know nothing more %iſguftingly impertinent 
than his ignorance, which intrenches itſelf: be» 
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hind: the forms of civility, and, aſſecting t. to 
decline controverſy, aſſumes the merit of for- 
bearance and moderation: yet this muſt have 
been often obſerved by every one who has lived 
much in French ſociety: for the firſt emotion 
of a Frenchman, on hearing any thing which 
tends to place another country on an equality 
with France, is doubt this doubt is inſtantly re- 
inforced by vanity—and, in a few ſeconds, he is 
perfectly ſatisfied that the thing is impoſſible. 


One muſt be captious indeed to object to 
this, did 1t ariſe from that patriotic feeling ſo 
common in the Engliſh ; but here it is all va- 
nity, downright / vanity : a Frenchman muſt 
have his country and his miftreſs admired, 
though he does not often care much-for either 
one or the other. I have been in various parts 
of France in the moſt critical periods of the 
revolution—1 have converſed with people of all 
parties and of all ranks—and I aflert, that I 
have never yet met but with one man who had 
a grain of real patriotiſm. If the Athenian law 
were adopted which doomed all to death who 
ſhould be indifferent to the public welfare in a 
time of danger, I fear there would be a woeful 
depopulation ' here, even e the loudeſt 
champions of . * | 


It 
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- It is not thirty miles from Amiens to Pe- 
ronne, yet a journey of thirty miles is not now 
to be undertaken inconſiderately; the horſes 
are ſo much worked, and ſo ill fed, that few 
perform ſuch a diſtance without reſt and ma- 
nagement. If you wiſh to take others, and 
continue your route, you cannot, or if you 
wait while your own horſes are refreſhed, as a 
reward for your humanity you get ſtarved 


yourſelf. Bread being very ſcarce, no family 
can get more than ſufficient. for its own con- 
ſumption, and thoſe who travel without firſt 


ſupplying themſelves, do it at the riſk of _ | 


ing none on the road. IJ 


1 is chiefly remarkable 3 in hiſtory for 
never having been taken, and for a tower where 
Louis XI. was confined for a ſhort time, after 


being outwitted i in a manner ſomewhat ſurpri- 
Zing for a Monarch who piqued” himſelf on his 
talents for intrigue, by Charles le Temeraire, 
Duke of Burgundy. Its modern reputation, 
ariſes from its election of the Abbe Maury 
for its repreſentative, and for entertaining 
political principles every way analogous | to 
fuch 8 Hf : 


* found the Marquiſe much altered in her 
vox. 70 5 2 perſon, 


4 


„ 
* 
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perſon, and her health much impaired, "IN the 
frequent alarms and continual apprehenfions 
ſhe had been ſubject to at Paris. Fortunately- 
ſhe has no imputation againſt her but her rank 
and fortune, for ſhe is utterly guiltleſs of all 
political opinions; fo that I hope ſhe. will be 
ſuffered to knit ſtockings, tend her birds and 
dogs, and read romances in peace. Yours, 
dec. &c. 3 


Ae 1, 1793. 


Wir EN the creation of aſſignats was firſt 
propoſed, much . ingenuity was employed, in 
conjecturing, and much eloquence diſplayed 
in expatiating upon, the various evils that might 
reſult from them; yet the genius of party, 
however uſually, ſucceſsful in gloomy perſpec- 
tive, did not at that time imagine half. the in- 
convenience this meaſure was fraught with. It 
was eaſy, indeed, to foreſee, that an immenſe 
circulation of paper, like any other currency, 
muſt augment the price of every thing; but 
the exceſſive diſcredit of the aſſignats, operating 
acceſſarily to their quantity, has produced a 
train of collateral effects of greater magnitude 
chan even thoſe that were W apprehended. 
* — | 
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Withinthe laſt twelve months the whole co | 
are become, rmoriopolizers—thie deſire of reali- 
ring has ſo poſſeſſed all degrees of people, that 
chere is ſcarcely an article of conſumption 
vrhich is not bought up and ſecreted. -'One 
would really ſuppoſe that nothing was periſh- 
able but the national credit—the noblernan! 
che merchant, the ſHopkeeper, all who have 
aſſignats, engage in theſe ſpeculations; and the | 
neceſſities of our diſſipated heirs do not drive 
them to reſources for obtaining money more 
whimfical than the commerce now practiſed 
here to get rid of it. I know a beau who' has 
converted his pothegur on the national dos 
mains into train oil, and a General who has 
given theſe © airy nothings” the ſubſtance and 
nm of hemp and leather r Goods purchaſed 


4 
4 . * 10 — . 
* - 


5 In the late rage » fs monopolies i in F rance, a ken mis 
lad obſerved the vaſt daily conſumption of onions, garlic, and 
eſchblote, conceivetl the project of making*the whole'diltri& 
of Amiens tributary for this indiſpenſible article. In confſe- 
quenee, he attended ſeveral market - days, and purchaſed all 
that came in his way. The country people finding:a ready 
ſale for their onions, poured i in from all quarters, and our 
projector found tliat, in pröpörfion as he bought, the market 
became more profuſely ſupplied; and e 1a ee 
lad * to monopolize was s esa. ded 

I ¹ñ43 


% 
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from ſuch motives are nat as you may conceive 
ſold till the temptation of an exorbitant profit 
ſeduces the proprietor to riſk a momentary 
poſſeſſion of aſlignats, which are again diſpoſed 
of in a fimilar way. Thus many neceſſaries of 
life are withdrawn from circulation, and when 
a real ſcarcity enſues, they are produced to the 
people, charged with all the accumulated gains 
of theſe er. en. 


This | liberal. n+ pernicious commerce, 
which avarice and fear haye for ſome time kept 
in great activity, has at length attracted the 
notice of the Convention, and very ſevere laws 
are now enacted againſt monopolies of all kinds. 
The holder of any quantity of merchandize 
beyond what he ,may, be ſuppoſed to conſume 
is obliged to declare it to his municipality, 
and to expoſe the articles he deals in in writing 
over his door. Theſe clauſes, as well as every 
other part of the decree, ſeem very wiſe and 
equitable ; but I doubt if the ſeverity of the 
puniſhment annexed to any tranſgreſſion of it 
will not operate ſo as to defeat the purpoſes in- 
fended to be produced. A falſe declaration is 
puniſhable by fix years impriſonment, and an 
abſolute non-compliance with death, —Black- 

ſtone remarks, that it is the certainty, not the | 
ſeverity, 


F? 
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ſeverity, of puniſhment, which wks laws effi- 
cacious; and this muſt ever be the cafe amongſt 
an humane people.—An inordinate defire of 
gain is not often confidered by mankind as 
very criminal, and thoſe who would willingly 
ſubject it to its adequate puniſhment of fine 
and confiſcation, will heſitate to become the 
means of inflicting death on the offender, or 
of depriving him of his liberty. The Poets 
have, from time immemorial, claimed a kind 
of excluſive juriſdiction over the fin of avarice: 
but, unfortunately, minds once ſteeled by this 
vice are not often ſenſible to the attacks of 
ridicule; and I have never heard that any poet, 
from Plautus to Moliere, has reformed a ſingle 
miſer. I am not, therefore, ſorry that our legi- 
ſlature has encroached on this branch of the 
poetical prerogative; and only with that the 
mild regimen of the Muſes had been ſucceeded 
by ſomething leſs rigid than the priſon or the 
guillotine. It is true, that, in the preſent in- 
| Nance, it is not the ordinary and habitual 
practice of avarice that has called. forth the 
ſeverity of the laws, but a ſpecies ſo deſtructive 
and extenfive in its conſequences, that much 
may be ſaid in defence of any penalty ſhort of 
death; and ſuch is the general diſtruſt of the 
N that I really believe, had not 

Y 3 ſame 
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ſome meaſure of the kind been adopted, no 
article ſuſceptible of monopoly would have 
been left for conſumption. There are, how- 
ever, thoſe who retort on the government, and 
aſſert, that the origin of the evil is in the 
waſte and peculation of its agents, which alſo 
make the immenſe emiſſion of paper more neceſ- 
fary ; and they are right in the fact, though not 
in their deduction, for as the evil does exiſt 
whatever may be the cauſe, it is certainly wiſe 
to endeavour to \ remedy it. 


The poſition of Valenci ennes, which is ſup- 
poſed to be on the eve of a ſurrender the 
progreſs of the inſurgents in La Vendee—the 
diſcontents in the South—and the charge of 
treachery againft ſo many of the Generals, and 
particularly Cuſtine—all together ſeem to have 
agitated the public extremely: yet it is rather 
the agitation of uncertainty than that occaſioned 
by any deep impreſſion of hope or fear. The 
people wiſh to be relieved from their preſent 
fituation, yet are without any determinate views 
for the future ; and, indeed, in this part of the 
country, where they have neither leaders nor 

union, it would be very difficult for them to 
take more aclive part. 


The | 
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The party of the fœderaliſts languiſn, merely 
becauſe it is nothing more than a party, anda party 
of which the heads excite neither intereſt nor 
efteem. I conclude you learn from the papers all 
the more important events, and I confine myſelf, 
as uſual, to ſuch details as I think leſs likely to 
reach you. The humanity of the Engliſh muſt 
often baniſh their political animoſities when 
they read what paſtes here; and thoufands of 
my countrymen muſt at this moment lament 
with me the fituation to which France 1s re- 
duced by projects in which common ſenſe 
can diſtinguiſh no medium between wickedoels 
and folly. IR. of | 


An apparent attachment to royaliſm is now 
cautiouſly avoided, but the royaliſts do not 
_ diminiſh by perfecntion, and the induſtry with 
which they propagate their opinions 1s nearly 
a match for all the force armee of the repub=> 
licans.—It is not eaſy to print pamphlets or 
newſpapers, but there are certain ſhops which 
one would think were diſcovered by inſtinct, 
where are ſold a variety of myſterious . em- 
blems of royalty, ſuch as fans that have no 
_ viſible ornaments except landſcapes, &c. but 
when opened by the initiated, prefent tole- 


rable likeneſſes of the Royal Family; ſnuff— 
1 baxes 
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boxes with ſecret lids, containing miniature 
buſts of the late King; and muſic ſo in- 
geniouſly printed, that what to the common 
eye offers only ſome popular air, when folded 
ſo as to join the heads and tails of the notes 
together, forms ſentences of very treafonable 
import, and by no means flattering to the ex- 
iſting government—I have known theſe inter- 
dicted trifles purchaſed at extravagant prices 
by the beft-reputed patriots, and by officers who 
in public breathe nothing but unconquerable 
demacracy, and deteſtation of Kings. Yet, 
though theſe things are circulated with extreme 
caution, every body has ſomething of the ſort, 
and, as Charles Surface ſays, ** for my part, 
I don't ſee n is out "ay the Reneks” i; 


The belief i in # col gious ni 18 pee, 
and it is only in political ones that the faith of 
the people is allowed to cxercife itſelf We have 
lately ſeen exhibited at the fairs and markets 
a calf, produced into the world with the tri- 
coloured cockade on its head; and on the 
painted cloth that announces the phœnomenon 
is the portrait of this natural revolutioniſt, with 
a mayor and municipality in their official ſcarfs, 
addreſſing the 3 rnd "Ok __ 
mne 4 10 ü 
We 
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Me ſet out early to- morrow- morning for 
Soiſſons, which is about twenty leagues from 
hence. Travelling is not very deſirable in the 
preſent circumſtances, but Mad. de F has 
ſome affairs to ſettle there which cannot well 
be entruſted to a third perſon. The times, 
however, have a very hoſtile appearance, and 
we intend, if Poſſible, to be abſent but three 
days.— Tauts. 5 


Soiſſons, Auguſt 4, 1793 


« Anp you may go tha Beauvais if you will, 
for which reaſon many go by Beauvais; and 
the ſtranger who turns out of his road to go 
by Soiſſons, muſt uſe the ſame reaſoning, for 
the conſciouſneſs of having exerciſed his free 
agency will be all his reward for viſiting Soif- 
ſons. * This, by the way; for my journey hither 
not being ane of curioſity, I have no right to 
complain; yet ſomehow or other, by affociating 
the idea of the famous Vaſe, the ancient re- 
fidence of the firſt French Kings, and other 
_ circumſtances as little connected as theſe I ſup- 
poſe with modern hiſtory, I had ranked Soiſſons 
in my imagination as one of the places I ſhould 
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fee with intereſt. I find it, however, only a 
dull, decent-looking town, tolerably large, but 
not very populous. In the new diviſion of 
France it is the capital of -the department De 
FAifne, and is of courſe the ſeat * the admi- 
nitration, | 


We left Peronne early, and, being fo fortu- 
nate as to encounter no accidental delays, we 
arrived within a league of Soiſſons early in the 
afternoon. Mad. de F-—, recollecting an 
acquaintance who has a chateau not far out of 
our road, determined to ſtop an hour or two; 
for, as ſhe faid, her friend was ſo fond of 
the country,” ſhe ſhould be ſure to find him 
there. We did, indeed, find this Monſieur, 
who is fo fond of the country,” at home, 
extremely well powdered, dreſſed in a ſtriped 


Hk coat, and engaged with a card party, on 


a warm afternoon- on the third of Auguſt.— The 
chateau was ſituated as a French chateau uſually 
18, fo as to be benefited by all the noiſes and 
odours of the village — built with a large fingle 
front, and a number of windows ſo judicioufly 
placed, that it muſt be impoſſible either to be 
ons in ſummer or warm in winter, | 


We l out after taking ſome coffee, and 
I learned 
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I learned that this lover of the country did not 


keep a fingle acre of land in his own hands, 


but that the part immediately contiguous- to 


the houſe was cultivated for à certain ſhare of 


the profit by a farmer who lives in a miſerable 
looking place adjoining, and where I ſaw the 


operations of the dairy-maid carried on amidſt 
pigs, ducks, and turkeys, who ſeemed to 1 
eſtabliſhed a very familiar acceſs, 


Previous to our arriyal at Soiſſons, the Mar- 
quiſe (who, though ſhe does not conſider me 
as an ariſtocrate, knows I am by no means 4 


republican,) begged me to be cautious in ex- 


preſſing my ſentiments, as the Comte de —, 


where we were going, had embraced the prin - 
© Ciples of the revolution very warmly, and had 


been much blamed by his family on this ac- 
count. Mad, de F-— added, that ſhe' had 
not ſeen him for above a year, but that ſhe be- 


heved him ſtill ta be extr&mement patriote.” 


We reached Monſ. de s juſt as the family | 


were ſet down to a very moderate ſupper, and 
Jobſerved that their plate had been replaced by 
pewter, After the firſt ſalutations were over, 


it was ſoon viſible that the political notions of 


the Count were much changed. He is a ſen- 
ſible 
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fible reflecting man, and ſeems really to wiſh 
the good of his country. He thinks, with 
many others, that all the good effects which 
might have been obtained by the revolution will 
be loſt through the contempt and hatred which 
the republican government has drawn upon it. 
Monf. de —— has two ſons who have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves very honourably in the 
army, and he has himſelf made great pecuniary 
ſacrifices; but this has not ſecured him from 
numerous domiciliary viſits and vexations of 
all kinds. The whole family are at intervals 
a little penſive, and Monf. de —— told us, at 
a moment when the ladies were ahſent, that the 
taking of Valenciennes had occaſioned a violent 
fermentation at Paris, and that he had ſerious 
apprehenſions for thoſe who have the misfortune 
to be diſtinguiſhed by their rank, or obnoxious 
from their ſuppoſed principles—that he himſelf, 
and all who were preſumed to have an attach- 
ment to the conſtitution of eighty-nine, were 
much more feared, and of courſe more ſuſ- 
peed, than the original ariftocrates—and 
enn that he had made up his mind @ 1 
Frangaiſe to the worſt that could happen. 


have juſt run over the papers of the day, 


and 
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and I perceive. that the debates of the Con- 
vention are filled with invectives againſt the 
Engliſh. A letter has been very opportunely 
found on the ramparts of Liſle, which is in- 
tended to perſuade the people that: the Britiſh. 

government has diſtributed money and phoſ- 
phoric matches in every town in France — the 
one to provoke inſurrection, the other to ſet 
fire to the corn.“ Lou will conclude this letter 


to be a fabrication, and it is imagined and ex- 


ecuted with ſo little ingenuity, that I doubt 
whether it will, impoſe on the moſt i e of 
the Fepple for + a moment. 162 29112058 bg 

„The Queen * been n to the ng 
ciergerie, or common priſon, and a'decree is: 
paſſed for trying her; but perhaps at this mo- 
ment (whatever may be the reſult hereafter) 
they only hope her ſituation may operate as a 


check upon the n ; at leaſt I have heard 


| [24553 024-303 
* «© The National „ in * name af violated 
| kamauity, dengunces to all the world, and to the people of 
England i in particular, the baſe, perfidious, and wicked con- 
chi& of the Britiſh government, which does not heſitate. to 


employ fire, poiſon, aſſaſſination, and every other crime, to 


rights of man,” - 4464 E 
| Decree, * Aug of 1793. 
| | it 
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it doubted by many whether they intend to 
proceed ſeriouſly on this trial ſo long threat- 
ened.——Perhaps I may have before noticed 
to you that the Convention never ſeemed capa- 
Ble of any thing great or uniform, and that all 
their proceedings took a tinge from that frivo- 
ty and meanneſs which Tam almoft tempted 
to believe inherent in the French character. 
They Have juſt now, amidſt a Tong fitting” of 
decrees; the objects of whick are of the firſt 
confequence; inſerted one for the deſtruction of 
all the royal tothbs befote tHe tenth of Auguſt, 
and another for reducing the expences of the 
King's children, particularly their food, to bare 
neceſſaries Had our Engliſh revolutioniſts 
thus employed themſelves, they might have 
expelled the ſculptured Monarchs from the 
Abbey, and waged a very ſucceſsful war on the 
aclmirers of Gothic antiquity; but neither the 
Stuarts, nor the Catholic religion, would have 
had RICKY © to o fear from them. 


We have been wandering about the town all 
day, and I have not remarked that the ſucceſſes 
of the enemy have occaſioned any regret. 
When I was in France three years ago, you 
may recollect that my letters uſually contained 
ſome relation of our embarraſſment and delays, 

in 
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owing to the fear and ignorance of the people. 
At one place they apprehended the introduc- 
tion of foreign troops—at another, that the 
Comte d' Artois was to burn all the corn. In 
mort, the whole country teemed with plots and 
counterplots, every one of which was more ab- 
ſurd and inexplicable than thoſe of Oates, with 
his whole tribe of Jeſuits. At preſent, when 
a powerful army is invading the frontiers, andt 
people have not in many places Bread to eat; 
they ſeem to be very little ſolicitous about the 
former, and as little diſpoſed to blame the 
ariſtocrates for the latter. | 


It is really extraordinary, after all the pains 
that have been taken to exoite hatred and ro- 
ſentment againſt the Engliſh, that I have not 
heard of a fingle inſtance of their having beer 
inſulted or moleſted. Whatever inconvenien- 
cies they may have been ſubjected to, were acks 
of the government, not of the people; and 
perhaps this is the firſt war between the two na- 

tions in which the reverſe lias not heen this caſe. 


Taecompanied Mad: de-—— this afternoon 
to the houſe of a rich merchant, where ſhe hnad 
baſinefs, and, who, ſhe told me, had been a 
furious patriot, but his ardour is now conſider- 

"2 | ably 
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ably abated.” He had juft returned from the 
department,* where his affairs had led him ; 
and he affures us, that in general the agents of 
the republic were more inacceſſible, more in- 
folent, corrupt, and ignorant, than any em- 
ployed under the old government. He demur- 
red to paying Mad. de a ſum of money 
all in affgnats d face A and this famous patriot 
would readily have given me an hundred livres 
pom A py * 10 


We fhall return to n and 1 

wid availed myſelf of- the hour between cards 
and ſupper, which is uſually employed by the 
French in undreſſing, to ſcribble my remarks. - 
In ſome families, I ſuppoſe, ſupping in diſha- 
bille is an arrangement of economy, in others 
of caſe; but I always think it has the air, of 
preparation for a very ſolid meal; and, in ef- 
fect, ſupping is not a mere ceremony with either 
ſex in this n. 


# 1383 in — aa with M. ts. 


WY 1 tranſ- 


© + Afgnats . face—that is, with the King's effigy ; at this 
time greatly preferred to thoſe iffued after his death. 1 
| whoſe 


— — 
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whoſe ſons were at Famars when the camp was 
forced, that the carnage was terrible, and that 
the loſs of the French on this occaſion amounted 
to ſeveral thouſands. Lou will be informed of 
this much more accurately in England, but you 
will ſcarcely imagine that no official account 
was ever publiſhed here, and that in general 
the people are ignorant of the circumſtance, and 
all the diſaſters attending it. In England, you 
have oppoſition papers that amply ſupply the 
omiſſions of the miniſterial gazettes, and often 
dwell with much complacence on the loffes and 
defeats of their country; here none will ven- 
ture- to publiſh the leaſt event which they ſup- 
poſe the government wiſh to keep concealed: 
Jam told, a leading feature of republican go- 
vernments is to be extremely jealous of the 
liberty of the preſs, and that of France is, in 
this. reſpect, truly republican. —Adieu. 


__ —.ñ— J 


. 


| I Have often regretted, my dear brother, that 
my letters have for ſome time been rather in- 
| tended to fatisfy your curioſity than your affec- 

tion, At this moment I feel differently, and I 
vor. I. 2 rejoice 


Peronne, Auguſt, 1793. 
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rejoice that the inquietude and danger of my 
tuation will, probably, not come to your know- 
ledge till I ſhall be no longer ſubject to them. 

1 have been for ſeveral days unwell, and yet my 
body, valetudinarian as I am at beſt, is now the 
better. part of me; for my mind has been ſo 
deranged by ſuſpenſe and terror, that I expect 
to recover my health long before I ſhall de able 
to @ be ny ſpirits. 


02 our return Wale Soiſſons I found, by the 
publie prints, that a decree had paſſed for ar- 
reſting all natives of the countries with which 
France is at war, and who had not conſtantly re- 
ſided there ſince 1789. This intelligence, 
as you will conceive, ſufficiently alarmed me, 
and I loſt no time in conſulting Mad. de.——'s 
friends on the ſubject, who were generally of 
opinion that the decree was merely a menuce, 
and that it was too unjuſt to be put in execu- 
tion. As ſome days elapſed and no ſteps were 
taken in conſequence, I began to think they were 
right, and my ſpirits were ſomewhat revived ; 
when one evening, as I was preparing to go to 
bed, my maid ſuddenly entered the room, and, 
before ſhe could give me any previous explana- 
tion, the apartment was filled with armed men. 


As ſoon as I'was collected enough to enquire the 
object 
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object of this unſeaſonable viſit, I learned that 
all this military apparel was to put the ſeals on 
my papers, and convey my perſon to the Hotel 
de Ville !—I knew it would be vain to remon- 
ſtrate, and therefore made an effort to recover 
my ſpirits and ſubmit. The bufineſs, however, 
was not yet terminated, my papers were to be 
ſealed and though they were not very volumi- 
nous, the proceſs was more difficult than you 
would imagine, none of the company having 


been employed on affairs of the kind before. 


A debate enfued on the manner in which it 
ſhould be done, and, after a very tumultuous 
diſcuſſion, it was fagaciouſly concluded to feal 
up the doors and windows of all the apartments 
appropriated to my ufe. They then diſcovered 
that they had no ſeal fit for the purpoſe, and a 


new conſultation was holden on the propriety of 


affixing a cypher which was offered them by 
one of the Garde Nationale. 


This weighty matter being at length decided, 
the doors of my bedchamber, dreſfing-room, 
and of the apartments with which they communi- 

cated, were carefully faſtened up, though not 
without an obſervation on my part that I was 


only a gueſt at Mad. de ——'s, and that an order 


to 2 my papers or perſon was not a mandate for 
"WM Fong 
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rendering a part of her houſe uſeleſs. But there 
was no reaſoning with ignorance and a ſcore of 
bayonets, nor could I obtain permiſſion even to 
take ſome linen out of my drawers. On going 
down ſtairs, I found the court and avenues to 
the garden amply guarded, and with this nu- 
merous eſcort, and accompanied by Mad. de 
, I was conducted to the Hotel de Ville. 
I know not what refiftance they might expect 
from a fingle female, but, to judge by their 
precautions, they muſt have deemed the ad- 
venture a very perilous one. When we arrived 
at the Hotel de Ville, it was near cleyen o'clock: 
the hall was crouded, and a young man, in a 
dirty linen jacket and trowſers and dirty linen, 
with the air of a Poliſſon and the countenance 
of an aſſaſſin, was haranguing with great ve- 
hemence againſt the Engliſh, who, he aſſerted, 
were all agents of Pitt, (eſpecially the women,) 
and were to ſet fire to the corn, and corrupt the 
garriſons of the fortified towns. — The people 
liſtened to theſe terrible projects with a ſtupid 
ſort of ſurprize, and, for the moſt part, ſeemed 
either very careleſs or very incredulous. As 
ſoon as this inflammatory piece of eloquence 
was finiſhed, I was preſented to the ill-looking 
orator, who, I learned, was a re preſentant du 
0 (64h It was * 1 to perceive that my 
ed 8 ſpirits 
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ſpirits were quite overpowered, and that I could 
with difficulty ſupport myſelf; but this did not 
prevent the repre/entant du peuple from treating 
me with that inconſiderable brutality which is 
commonly the effect of a ſudden acceſſion of 
power on narrow and vulgar minds. After a 
variety of impertinent queſtions, menaces of 
a priſon for myſelf, and exclamations of hatred 
and vengeance againſt my country, on pro- 
ducing ſome. friends of Mad. de ——, who 
were to be anſwerable for me, I was releaſed, 
and returned home more dead than alive. 


You muſt not infer, from what I have re- 
lated, that I was particularly diſtinguiſhed on 
this occaſion, for though I have no acquaintance | 
with the Engliſh here, I underſtand they had 
all been treated much in the ſame manner. — 
As ſoon as the repręſentant had left the town, 
by dint of ſolicitation we prevailed on the 
municipality to take the ſeal off the rooms, and 
content themſelves with ſelecting and ſecuring 
my papers, which was done yeſterday: by a 
commiſſion, formally appointed for the purpoſe. 
I know not the quality of the good citizens to 
whom this important charge was entruſted, but 
I concluded from their coſtume that they had 
been more uſefully employed the preceding 
23 pL 
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part of the day at the anyil and laſt. It is cer- 
tain, however, they had undertaken a buſineſs 
greatly beyond their powers. They indeed 
turned over all my trunks and drawers, and 
dived to the bottom of water-jugs and flower- 
jars with great zeal, but neglected to ſearch a 
large portfolio that lay on the table, probably 
from not knowing the ule of it; and my ſervant 
conveyed away ſome letters, while I amuſed 
them with the fight of a blue-bottle fly through 
a microſcope. They were at firſt much puz- 
zled to know whether books and muſic were 
included under the article of papers, and were 
very defirous of burning a hiftory of France, 
becauſe they diſcovered, by the title-page, that 
it was about Kings; but the moſt difficult 
part of this momentous tranſaction was taking 
an account of it in writing. However, as only 
one of the company could write, there was no 
diſputing as to the ſcribe, though there was 
much about the manner of execution. I did 
not ſee the compoſition, but I could hear that 
it ſtated comme quoi, they had found the 
ſeals unbroken, ** comme quoi, they had taken 
them off, and divers © as hows” of the ſame kind. 
The whole being concluded, and my papers de- 
poſited in a box, I was at length freed from 

2 my 
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my gueſts, and left in poſſeſſion of * apart- 


ments. 


It is impoſſible to account for this treatment 
of the Engliſh by any mode of reaſoning that 
does not exclude both juſtice and policy ; and 
viewing it only as a ſymptom of that deſperate 
wickedneſs which commits evil, not as a means, 
but an end, I am extremely alarmed for our 


11 1 


fituation. At this moment the whole of French 


politics ſeems to center in an endeavour to ren- 
der the Engliſh odious both as a nation and as 


individuals. The Convention, the clubs, and 


the ſtreets of Paris, reſound with low abuſe of 
this tendency; and a motion was made in the 
former, by one Garnier, to procure the aſſaſſi- 
nation of Mr. Pitt. Couthon, a member of 
the Comité de Salut Publigue, has propoſed and 
carried a decree to declare him the enemy of 
| mankind; and the citizens of Paris are ſtunned 


by the hawkers of Mr. Pitt's plots with the 


Queen to farve all France, and maſſacre all the pa- 
triots ,—Amidft ſo — efforts * to provoke the 
deſtruction 


Wo When out repreſentative appeared at Abbbville with an 
intention of arreſting the Engliſh and other foreigners, the 
people, to whom theſe miſſionaries with unlimited powers 
were yet new, took the alarm, and became very appre- 
benfive that he was come likewiſe to difarm their Garde No- 
: 24 tionale. 
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deſtruction of the Engliſh, itis s wonderful, Wen 


tionale. The ſtreets were crouded, the town houſe was beſet, 
and Citizen Dumout found it neceſſary to quiet the town's 
people by the following proclamation. One part of his pur- 

poſe, that of enſuring his perſonal ſafety, was anfwered by it; 
but that of exciting the people againſt the Engliſh, failed— 
inſomuch, that I was told even the loweſt claſſes, ſo far from 
giving credit to the malignant calumnies propagated againſt 
the Engliſh, openly n their arreflation, 
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1 little . | 
levolence would be ſo far ſucceſsful as to alarm you on the 
motives of my viſit. - Could the ariſtocrates, then, flatter chem 
ſelves with the hope of making you believe I had the inten- 
tion of diſarming you? Be deaf, I beſcech you, to fo abſurd 
a calumny, and ſeize on thoſe who propagate it. I came 
here to fraternize with you, and to aſſiſt you in getting rid 
of thoſe malcontents and foreigners, who are ſtriving to 
deſtroy the republic by the moſt infernal manœuvres.— 
An horrible plot has been conceived. Our harveſts are to be 
fired by means of phoſphoric matches, and all the patriots 
aſſaſſinated. Women, prieſts, and foreigners, are the inſtru- 
ments employed by the coaleſced deſpots, and by England 
above all, to accompliſh, theſe criminal defigns.—A law of 
the firſt of this month orders the arreſt of all foreigners born 
in the countries with which the republic is at war, and not 
ſettled in France before the month of July, 1789. In exe- 
cation of this law I have required domiciliary viſits tobe made, 
J have urged the preſervation of the public tranquillity. 
I have therefore done my duty, "0 ow 


citizens mult approve.” Tice 
we 
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we confider the ſanguinary character which the 
French people have lately evinced, that we are 
yet ſafe, and it is in effect only to be accounted 
for by their diſinclination to take any part in the 
animoſities of their government. | 


I have juſt received a few lines from Mrs. 
D-—, written in French, and put in the poſt 
without ſealing. I perceive, by the contents, 
though ſhe enters into no details, that circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to thoſe I have deſcribed have 


likewiſe taken place at Amiens. In addition to 


my other anxieties, I have the proſpect of a 
long ſeparation from my friends; for though L 
am not in confinement, I cannot, while the'de- 
cree which arreſted me remains in force, quit 
the town of Peronne. I have not often looked 
forward with ſo little hope, or ſo little certainty, 
and though a firſt-rate philoſopher might make 
up his mind to a particular event, yet to be 


prepared for any thing, and all things, is 15 


more dithe ult matter, 


The kiftories of Gon * Roms have nnd 
conſtituted the grand reſources of French elo- 
quence, and it is not till within a few days that 


an orator has diſcovered all this good learning ; 


to be of no —— as you might imagine, 
becauſe 
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becauſe the moral character and political fitu- 
ation of the French differ from thoſe of the 
Greeks and Romans, but becauſe they are ſu- 
perior to all the people who ever exiſted, and 
ought to be cited as models, inftead of de- 
ſcending to become copyiſts. © Therefore, con- 
tinues this Jacobin ſage, (whoſe name is Hen- 
riot, and who is highly popular,) let us burn all 
the libraries and all the antiquities, and have no 
guide but ourſelves—let us cut off the heads of 
all the Deputies who have not voted according 
to our principles, baniſh or impriſon all the 
gentry and the clergy, and guillotine the Queen 
and General Cyftine !” - 


Theſe are the uſual ſubjects of diſcuſſion at 
the clubs, and the Convention itſelf is not 
much more decent. I tremble when I recollect 
that I am in a country where a member of the 
legiſlature propoſes rewards for aſſaſſination, 
and the leader of a ſociety, that pretends to 
inform and inſtruct the people, argues in favour ' 
of burning all the books. The French are on 
the eve of exhibiting the ſingular ſpectacle of 
a nation enlightened by ſcience, accuſtomed to 
the benefit of laws and the enjoyment of arts, 
ſuddenly becoming barbarous by ſyſtem, and 
ſinking into ignorance from- choice, When 
6 | the 
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the Goths ſhared the moſt curious antiques by 
weight, were they not more civilized than 


the Pariſian of 1793, who diſturbs the aſhes 


of Henry the Fourth, or deſtroys the monu- 
ment of Turenne, by a decree ?—I have myſelf 
been forced to an act very much in the ſpirit 


5 of the times, but I could not, without riſking 


my own ſafety, do otherwiſe ; and I fat up late 
laſt night for the purpoſe of burning Burke, 
which I had brought with me, but had for- 
tunately ſo 'well concealed, that it eſcaped the 
late inquiſition. I indeed made this ſacrifice 
to prudence with great unwillingneſs—every 
day, by confirming Mr. Burke's affertions, or 
fulfilling his predictions, had ſo increaſed my 
reverence for the work, that I regarded it as 
2 kind of political oracle. I did not, however, 
deſtroy it without an apologetic apoſtrophe to 
the author's benevolence, which Iam ſure would 
ſuffer, were he to be the occaſion, though in- 
voluntarily, of conducting a female to a n 
or the Guillotine. 


* How chances mock, and changes fill the 
cup of alteration up with divers liquors.” On 
the ſame hearth, and in a mingled flame, was 
conſumed the very conſtitution of 1789, on 
which Mr. Burke's book was a cenſure, and 

LEE . 
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which would now expoſe me to equal danger 
were it to be found in my poſſeſſion. In col- 
lecting the aſhes of theſe two compoſitions, the 
tendency of which is ſo different, (for ſuch is 
the complexion of the moment, that I would 
not have even the ſervant ſuſpect I had been 
burning a quantity of papers,) I could not but 
moralize on the mutability of popular opinion. 
Mr. Burke's Gallic adverſaries are now moſt of 
them proſcribed and anathematized more than 
himſelf. Perhaps another year may ſee his buſt 
erected on the piedeſtal which now ſupports 
that of Brutus or Le Pelletier. 


© The letters I have written to you ſince the 
communication was | interrupted, with ſome 
other papers that I am ſolicitous to preſerve, I 
have hitherto always carried about me, and I 
know not if any danger, merely probable, will 
Induce me to part with them. You will not, I 
think, ſuſpe& me of attaching any conſequence 
to my ſcribblings from vanity; and if I run 
ſome perſonal riſk in keeping them, it is be- 
cauſe the fituation of this country is ſo ſingular, 
and the events which occur almoſt daily ſo im- 
portant, that the remarks of any one who is 
unlucky enough to be a ſpectator, may inte- 
reſt, without the advantage of literary talents: 
—— Yours, 


I HAVE 
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| Peronne, Aang 24, 179 3. 


| I Have been out ks for the firſt time ſince 
the arreft of the Engliſh, and, though I have 


few acquaintance here, my adventure at the 


Hotel de Ville has gained me a ſort of popu- 
larity. I was ſaluted by many people I did not 
know, and overwhelmed with expreſſions of re- 
gret for what had happened, or n 
on my having * ſo well. 


he French: are not commonly very much 
alive to the ſufferings of others, and it is ſome 


mortification to my vanity that I cannot, but 


at the expence of a reproaching conſcience, 


aſcribe the civilities I have experienced on this 


occaſion to my perſonal merit. It would doubt- 
leſs have been highly flattering to me to relate 


the tender and general intereſt I had excited 


even among this cold-hearted people, who 
{ſcarcely feel for themſelves : but the truth is, 
they are diſpoſed to take the part of any one 
| whom they think perſecuted by their govern- 
ment; and their repreſentative, Dumont, is ſo 
much deſpiſed in his private character, and 


deteſted in his public one, that it ſuffices to 
have been ill treated by him, to enſure one a 


conſiderable portion of the public good will. 
, 4 . . ; This 
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This wn is not a little conſolatory, at 
a time when the whole rage of an oligarchical 

tyranny, though impotent againſt the Engliſh 
as 2 nation, meanly exhauſts itſelf on the few 
helpleſs individuals within its power. Embar- 
raſſments accumulate and if Mr. Pitt's agents 
did not moſt obligingly write letters, and theſe 
letters happen to be intercepted juſt when they 
are moſt neceſſary, the Comité de Salut Publique 
would be at a loſs how to account for them. 


Aſſignats have fallen into a diſcredit beyond 
example, an hundred and thirty livres having 
been given for one Louis-d'or; and, as if this 
were not the natural refult of circumftances like 
the prefent, a correſpondence between two 
Engliſhmen informs us, that it 1s the work of 
Mr. Pitt, who, with an unparelleled ingenuity, 
has contrived to ſend couriers to every town in 
Prance, to concert meaſures with the bankers for 
this purpoſe. But if we may believe Barrere, one 
of the members of the Committee, this atro- 
_ cious policy of Mr. Pitt will. not be unrevenged, 
for another intercepted letter contains aſſu- 
rances that an hundred thouſand men have 
taken up arms in England, and are preparing 
to march againſt the iniquitous metropolis that 

| 2 this een Miniſter ſhelter. | 


My 
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My fituation is ſtill the ſame—1 have no hope 
of returning to Amiens, and have juſt reaſon 
to be apprehenſive for my tranquillity here. I 


had a long converſation this morning with two 


people whom Dumont has left here to keep the 
town in order during his abſence. The ſubject 
was to prevail on them to give me a permiſſion 

to leave Peronne, but I could not ſucceed. 
They were not, I believe, indiſpoſed to gratify 
me, but were afraid of involving themſelves. 
One of them expreſſed much partiality for the 


Engliſh, but was very vehement in his diſap- 
. probation of their form of government, which 


he faid was © deteflable.” My cowardice did 
not permit me to argue much in its behalf, (for 
I look upon theſe people as more dangerous than 
the ſpies of the old police,) and I only ventured 


to obſerve, with great diffidence, that though 


the Engliſh government was monarchical, yet 
the power of the Crown was very much limited; 


and that as the chief ſubjects of our complaints 
at preſent were not our inſtitutions, but certain 


practical errors, they might be remedied without 
any violent or radical changes; and that our 
nobility were neither numerous nor privileged; 
and by no means obnoxious to the majority of 
the people Ab, vous aves donc de la no- 
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Bleſſe en Angleterre, ce ſont peut-ttre les milords,*" 
exclaimed our republican, and it operated on 
my whole ſyſtem of defence like my uncle 
Toby's ſmoke-jack, for there was certainly no 
diſcuſſing the Engliſh conſtitution with a poli- 
tical critic, who I found was ignorant even of 
the exiſtence of a third branch of it; yet this 
reformer of governments and abhorrer of Kings 
has powers delegated to him more extenſive 
than thoſe of an Engliſh Sovereign, ren 1 
doubt if he can write his own language; 

his moral reputation is ſtill leſs in his CEO 
than his ignorance for, previous to the revo- 
lution, he was known only as a kind of ſwind- 
ler, and has more than once been nearly con- 
victed of forgery.——This is, however, the 
deſcription of - people now chiefly employed, 
for no honeſt man would accept of ſuch com- 
miſſions, nor perform the ſervices annexed to 
them. 


Bread continues very ſcarce, and the popu- 
lace of Paris are, as uſual, very turbulent ; ſo 
that the neighbouring departments are deprived 
of their ee to n the ee A 


i. „ What, you hve bly in England then The mikeds 
I fuppoſe,” 
metropolig 
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watrapolis that has no claim to an exemption 
from, the general diſtreſs, but that which ariſes 
ſtom the fears of the Convention. As far as I 
have opportunity of learning or obſerving, this 
part of France is in chat ſtate of tranquillity 
which is not the effect of content hut ſupine - 
neſs; the people do not love their government, 
but they ſubmit to it, and their utmoſt exer- 
tions amount only to a little oecaſional obſti- 
nacy, which a few-dragoons always reduce to 
compliance. We are ſometimes alarmed by 
reports that parties of the enemy are approach- 


ing the town, when the gates are ſhut, and the * 


great bell is tolI'd; but I do not perceive that the 
_ are violently apprehenſive about the mat-· 
- . Their fears are, I helieve, for the moſt” 
— rather perſonal than Politicab-they do not 
dread . ſubmiſſion to the Auſtrians, hut military 
ne A8 e oni 1b Flel big = 
282 T4 ral” 5+) c 
adn uit bing een 3 
DO definition of the male Ceciſbeo, and 
it reminds me that I have not yet noticed to 
-you a very important claſs of ſemales in France, 
who may not improperly be denominated fe- 
male Ceciſbeos. Under the old ſyſtem, When 
the rank of a woman of faſhion had enabled 
her to preſerve a, degree of reputation and 
o SOAR. influence, 
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influence, in ſpite of the gallantries of hen 
youth and the decline of her charms, ſhe 
adopted the equivocal character I here allude 
to, and, relinquiſhing the adorations claimed 
by beauty, and the reſpe& due to age, chari- 
tably devoted herſelf to the inſtruction and ad- 
Hifications and uncertain fortune. She preſented 
him to the world, panegyrized him into faſhion, 
and inſured his conſequence with one ſet of 
ſemales, by hinting his ſucceſſes with another. 
By her. exertions he was pror ted in the army 
or diſtingwiſhed at the levee, and a career be- 
gun under ſuch auſpices often terminated in a 
brilliant eſtabkfhment. In the leſs elevated 
circle, a female Ceciſbeo is uſually of a certain 
age, of an active diſpoſition, and great volu- 
| bility, and her functions are more numerous 
and leſs dignified. Here the grand objects are 
not to befiege Miniſters, nor give a ton to the 
protegs at a faſhionable ruells, but to obtain for 
him the ſolid advantages of what ſhe calls wn 
bon parti. To this end ſhe frequents the houſes 
of widows and heireſſes, vaunts the docility of 
His 2 and the greatneſs of his expecta- 
ne the folitade of widowhood, 
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or the dependence and infignificance of x ſpin- 


ſter; and theſe prefatory encomiums uſually 


end in the concerted introduction of the F 
tonie ami. 22 | 


cares, a female Ceciſbeo of the middle rank 
has various ſubordinate ones ſuch as buying 


linen, chooſing the colour of 'a-codt; or "the 
pattern of a waiſtcoat, with all the minutie f 


the favourite's dreſs, in which ſhe- is always 
conſulted at leaſt, if ſhe has not the whole 
direction. 0 on” 


It is not ade in the firſt- or intermediate 
claſſes that theſe uſeful females abound, they are 


equally common in more humble ſituations, and 


only differ in theit employments, not in their 


principles. A woman in France, whatever be 


her condition, cannot be perſuaded to reſign her 


influence with her youth ; and the” Bowrgeoj/e 


who has no pretenſtons to court fivour' or the 


diſpoſal of wealthy heireſſes, attaches her el 
by knitting him ſtockings, foreing him with 
bons -morceaux tilÞ he has an indigeſtion; and 


frequent regales of coffee and ligueur. bf 
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Lou muſt not conclude from all this that os | 
is, any gallantry implied, or any ſcandal ex- 
cited the return for all theſe ſervices is only 
a little flattery, a philoſophic endurance of the. 
card-table, and ſome {kill in the diforders of 
lap-dogs. I know there are in England, as 
well as in France, many notable females of a 
certain age, who delight in what they call 
managing, and who are zealous in promoting, 
matches among the young people of their ac- 
r but for one e in 

1 doubt much if, upon the 8 a mo- 
rals of the Engliſh women are not ſuperior! to 
thoſe. of the French; but however the queſtion 
may be. decided as to morals, I believe their 
ſuperiority, in decency of manners is indiſpu- 
table and this ſuperiority , per haps, more 
conſpicuous in women of a certain age, than in 
the younger part of the ſex. We have a ſort 
of national regard for propriety, which deters 
4 female from lingering on the confines of gal- 

| lantry, when age has warned her to withdraw: 

and an old woman that ſhould take a paſſionate 

and excluſive intereſt about a young man nat 

related t to her, would become at leaſt an object 
of 
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of ridicule, if not of cenſure :—yet in France 
nothing is more common; every old woman 
appropriates ſome youthful dangler, and, what 
is extraordinary, his attentions are not diſtin- 
guiſhable from thoſe he would pay to a younger 


object. I ſhould remark, however, as ſome 


apology for theſe juvenile gallants, that there 
are very few of what we call Tabbies in France; 


that is, females of ſevere principles and con- 


tracted features, in whoſe apparel every pin has 
its deſtination with mathematical exactneſs, who 
are the very watch-towers of a neighbourhood, 
and who give the alarm on the firſt appearance 
of incipient frailty. Here, antique dowagers 
and faded ſpinſters are all gay, laughing, 
ronged, and indulgent —ſo that bating the ſub- 
traction of teeth and addition of wrinkles, the 
diſparity between one ſcore and ue] 1s not fo 
great: oof 


Gay — ů ů ah. 
5 „e thels beautice but bene iy ole.” 


I know if I venture to add a word in defence 

| of Tabbyhoog, I ſhall be engaged in a war with 

5 yourſelf” and all our young acquaintance; yet 

in this age, which fo Iberally ** ſoftens, and 

mn "and weakens, and dilutes“ away all 
88 dg 
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diſtinctions, I own I am not without ſome par- 
tiality for ſtrong lines of demarcation; and, 
perhaps, when fifty retrogrades into fifteen, it 
makes a worſe confuſion in ſociety than the toe 
of the peaſant treading on the heel of the cour- 
tier. But, adieu: I am not gay, though I 
trifle. I have learnt ſomething by my reſidence 
in France, and can be, as you ſee, frivolous 
under circumſtances that ought to make me 
. Ton. 


e Auguſt 29, 1793. 


Tar political horizon of France threatens 
nothing but tempeſts. If we are ſtill tranquil 
here, it is only becauſe the ſtorm is retarded, 
and, far from deeming ourſelves ſecure from its 
violence, we ſuffer in apprehenſion almoſt as 
much as at other places is ſuffered in reality. 
An hundred and fifty people have been arreſted 
at Amiens in one night, and numbers of the 
gentry in the neighbouring towns have ſhared 
the ſame fate, This meaſure, which I under- 
ſtand is general throughout the republic, has 
occaſioned: great alarms, and is beheld by the 
maſs of the people a with regret. In 

forns 
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ſome towns, the Bourgeois have preſented. peti- 
tions to the Repreſentatives on miflion in be- 
half of their gentry thus impriſoned: but, 
far from ſucceeding, all who have ſigned ſuch 
petitions are menaced and intimidated, and 
the terror is ſo. much increaſed, that I doubt 
if even this flight effort will be repeated any 


where. 


The leute en maſſe; or riſing in a body, which 
has been for ſome time decreed, has not yet 
taken place. There are very few, I believe, 
that comprehend it, and fewer who are diſpoſed 
to comply. Many conſultations have been holden, 
many plans propoſed ; but as the reſult of all 
theſe conſultations and plans is to ſend a certain 
number to the frontiers, the ſuffrages have never 
been unanimous except in giving their nega- 

__ _ tive.—Like Falſtaff's troops, every one has ſome — 
good cauſe of exemption; and if you were to 1 
attend a meeting where this affair is diſcuſſed, 
you would conclude the French to be more phy- 
ſically miſerable than any people on the globe. 

Touths, in apparent good health, have internal 
near-ſighted—others epileptic—one is-nervous, 
and cannot preſent a muſquet—another is rheu- 
matic, and cannot carry it. In ſhort, accord- 

444 ing 
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ing to their account, they are 3 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, and fitter 
to ſend to the hoſpital, than to take the field. 
But, in ſpite of all theſe diſorders and inca- 
pacities, a confiderable levy muft be made, 
and the dragoons will, I dare ſay, operate mT 
wonderful cures, 


The ſurrender of Dunkirk to the Engliſh is 

regarded as inevitable. I am not politician 
enough to forefee the conſequences of ſuch an 
event, but the hopes and anxieties of all parties 
| ſeem directed thither, as if the fate of the war 
. depended on it. As for my own wiſhes on the 
ſubject, they are not national, and if I ſecretly 
invoke the God of Armies for the fucceſs of 
my countrymen, it is becaufe I think all that 
tends to deſtroy the preſent French government 
. may be beneficial to mankind. Indeed, the 
ſucceſſes of war can at no time gratify a think- 
ing mind farther than PRs e en eſta· 
bliſhment of 1 N | 


 Afeer ca: days of a 8 which was 
called a trial, though the witneſſes were afraid 
to appear, or the Counſel to plead in his favour, 
Cuſtine has ſuffered at the Guillotine. I can be 
no judge of his military conduct, and Heaven 
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alone can judge, of his intentions. None of 
the charges were, however, ſubſtantiated, and 
many of them were abſurd or frivolous. Moſt 
likely, he has been ſacrificed to a cabal, and. 
his deſtruction makes a part of that ſyſtem, 
of policy, which, by agitating the minds of 
the people with ſuſpicions of univerſal trea- 
ſon and unfathomable plots, leaves them no 
| reſource but implicit ſubmiſſion to their ern | 
* leaders. 


05 The agate of Cuſtine * rather to have 
ſtimulated than appeaſed tlie barbarity of the 
_ Pariſian mob. At every defeat of their armies 
they call for executions, and ſeveral of thoſe 


on whom the lot has fallen to march againſt 


the enemy have ftipulated, at the tribune of 
the Jacobins, for the heads they exact as a 
condition of their departure, “ or as the reward 
of their labours. The laurel has no attraction 
ſor heroes like theſe, - who inveſt themſelves 
with the baneful yew and inauſpicious cypreſs, 
and go to the field of honour with the dagger 
bol the aſſaſſin yet enſanguined. Fair fteeds, 


AIany infiſted they would not depart until after the death * 
of the Queen---ſome claimed the death of one General, ſome 
that of another, and all, Win 


E 
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gay ſhields, bright arms, ” the fancy- created 
deity, the wreath of fame, and all that poets 
have imagined to decorate the horrors of war, 
are not neceſſary to tempt the groſs barbarity 

of the Parifian : he ſeeks not glory, but car- 
nage his incentive is the groans of defenceleſs 
victims—he inliſts under the ſtandard of the 
gr 11 eee the executioner 


In as the difficulties that have oc- 
curred in carrying into execution the Jev#e en 
maſſe, I neglected to inform you that the 
prime miover of all theſe machinations is your 
omnipotent Mr. Pitt—it is he who has fomented 
the perverſeneſs of the towns, and alarmed the 
timidity of the villages—he has perſuaded fome 
that it is not pleaſant to leave their ſhops and 
families, and inſinuated into the minds of others 
that death or wounds are not very defira- 
ble—he has, in fine, ſo effectually atchieved 
his purpoſe, that the Convention iſſues decree 
after decree, the members harangue to little 
purpoſe, and the few recruits already levied, 
like thoſe raiſed in the ſpring, go from many 
places ſtrongly eſcorted to the army.—T with I 
had more peaceful and more agreeable ſubjects 


# Spenſer. 


| for 
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for your amuſement, but they do not preſent 


themſelves, and you muſt blame the times, 


not me.” I would wiſh to tell you that the legiſ- 
lature is honeſt, that the Jacobins are humane, 


and the people patriots; but you know I have 


no talent for fiction, and if I had, my ſituation 


is not favourable to any effort of fancy.— — 
Yours, | — 


—— — 


1 I 7. 1709. 


TEE E ſueceſſes of the enemy on all Bü; 8 
the rebellion at Lyons and Marſeilles, with the 


increaſing force of the inſurgents in La Vendce, 
have revived our eagerneſs for news, and if the 
indifference of the French character exempt 
them from more patriotic ſenſations, it does 

not baniſh curiofity; yet an eventful criſis, 
which in England would draw people together, 


here keeps them apart. When an important 


piece of intelligence arrives, our provincial po- 


liticians ſhut themſelves up with their gazettes, 
ſhun ſociety, and endeavour to avoid giving 


an opinion until they are certain of the ſtrength 
of a party, or the ſucceſs of an attempt. In the 


preſent ſtate of public affairs, you may there- 


. <onocing "re eee 
tion 
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tion e expreſs our ſentiments more by looks 
and geftures than words, and Lavater (admit- 


ting his ſyſtem) would be of more uſe to a 


ſtranger than Boyer or Chambaud. If the 
Engliſh take Dunkirk, perhaps we may be A 


8 little 1 more e ſocial and more decided. 


Mad. de has a moſt extenſive acquaint- 
ance, and, as we are ſituated on one of the roads 
from Paris to the northern army, notwithſtand- 
ing the cautious policy of the moment, we are 
tolerably well informed of what paſſes in moſt 


parts of France; and I cannot but be aftoniſhed, 
when I combine all T hear, that the government 


is able to ſuſtain itſelf. Want, diſcord, and 


rebellion, affail it within defeats and loſſes 


from without. Perhaps the ſolution of this 


political problem can only be found in the ſelf- 


ithneſs of the French character, and the want 
of connection between the different depart- 


ments. Thus one part of the country is ſub- 


dued by means of another: the inhabitants of 


the South take up arms in defence of their 
freedom and their commerce, while thoſe of 


the North refuſe to countenance or affiſt them, 


and wait in ſelfiſh tranquillity till the ſame op- 
 preflion is extended to themſelves. The ma- 


Jority of the people have no point of union nor 
| | | mode 
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mode of communication, while the Jacobins, 
whoſe numbers are comparatively inſignificant, 
are ſtrong, by means of their general corre- 
ſpondence, their common center at. Paris, and - 
the excluſive direction of all the public prints. 
But, whatever are the cauſes, it is certain that 
the government is at once powerful and de- 
teſtedalmoſt without apparent ſupport, yet 
difficult to overthrow; and the ſubmiſſion of 
Rome to a dotard and a boy can no longer 
excite the wonder of any one * e on 
| Phar paſſes inner ii - £3" THIF 5a 
hy on various. ee to. 3 5 We en 
maſſe, the Convention have diſcovered that thia 
ſublime and undefined project was not calcu- 
lated for the preſent exhauſted ſtate of martial 
ardour. They therefore no longer preſume on 
any movement of enthuſiaſm, but have made a 
poſitive and ſpecific. requiſition of all the male 

inhabitants of France between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age. This, as might be 
expected, has been more effectual, becauſe it 
intereſts. thoſe that are exempt to force the 
compliance of thoſe who are not. Our young 
men here were like children with a medicine 
they propoſed firſt one form of taking this mi- 
W potion, then another, and finding them 
all 
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all equally unpalatable, would not, but ou 
e e have decided at all. 


4 


Ae aw bas been paſſed: for arreſting all 
| the Engliſh who cannot produce two witneſſes 
of their civiſne, and thoſe whoſe conduct is 
thus guaranteed are to feceive tickets of B. 
Pialiiy, which they are to wear as a protection. 
This decree has not yet been carried into effect 
at Peronne, nor am I much diſturbed about it. 
Few of our countrymen wilt find the matter 
very difficult to arrange, and I believe they 
have all a better protection in the diſpoſition of 
the people towards them, than any that can be 
— them 80 decrees of the men. 


een The nens of Lord Hood's taking : 


poſſeſſion of Toulon, which the government 
affected to diſcredit for ſome days, is now aſcer- 


tained; and the Convention, in a paroxiſm of 


rage, at once cowardly and unprincipled, has 
decreed that all the Engliſh not refident in 
France before 1789, ſhall be impriſoned as 
hoſtages, and be anſwerable with their lives 
ſor the conduct of their countrymen and of the 
Fouloneſe-towards Bayle and Beauvais, two De- 
puties, ſaid to be detained in the town at the 
e ann eee My firſt emotions of 
; terror 
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terror and indignation have ſubſided, and I 
have, by packing up my clothes, diſpoſing of 
my papers, and providing myfelf with money, 
prepared for the worſt. My friends, indeed, 
_ perſuade me, (as on a former occafion,) that the 
decree is too atrocious to be put in execution; 
enfion as cee ene 
who have poſſeſſed themſelves of the French 
government are capable of any thing, I live 
in conſtant fear, watching all day and liſte 
all night, and never go to bed but with the © ex- 
pectation of being awakened, nor riſe without 
2 preſentiment of mis fortune. I have not ſpirĩts 
nor compoſure to write, and ſhall diſcontinue 
my letters until I am relieved from ſuſpenſe, 
if not from -uncafineſs. I riſk much by pre- 
ſerving theſe papers, and, perhaps, may never 
be able to add to them; but whatever I may 
be reſerved for, while I have a hope they may 
bid you adieu in a ſtate of mind which the 
circumſtances I am a en W 
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Tax fears of a timid mind uſually I/ | 
expected evil, and anticipated ſuffering often 


ſhut, and the avenues leading to the ramparts 
guarded by dragoons. Our houſe being in a 
diſtant and e ſtreet, before we could 


os 


es digt Ares, 08. 5 755. 5 


ran morzzs, e ee e e 


diminiſhes the effect of an apprehended blow; 


yet my imagination had ſuggeſted Teſs than 1 
Have experienced, nor do I find that a prepara- 
tory ſtate of anxiety has rendered affliction 


more ſupportable. The laſt erke 


has been à compendium” of ' miſt and my 
recollection, which on Evety ober abject feems 


to fail me, is, on this, but too faithful; and will 
enable me to relate events which will intereſt 
you not only as they perſonally conce — 
but as they preſent a picture of che b. 
and deſpotiſm to which this whole — is 
ſubject, and to which many thouſands en 


* at the fame inſtant victim. 22 


11 Bai FA 


* Ae ide L toritioded wy ld. the 
firing of cannon and ringing the gr̃eat bell an- 


nounced the arrival of Dumont (ſtill Repreſen- 


tative en mifjon in our department). The town 


was immediately in alarm, all the gates were 


learn 


Ko 
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pen de cauſe of all this confufion, a party of 
the national guard, with a municipal officer at | 
their head, arrived, to eſcort Mad. de — 
and myſelf to a church, where the Repriſentant 
was then examining the priſoners brought be- | 
fore him. | Almoſt as much aftoniſhed as terri- 
fied, we endeavoured to procure ſome informa- 
tion of our conductors, as to what was to be 
the, reſult, of this meaſure ; but they knew no- 
thing, and it was eaſy to perceive they thought 
the office, they were, executing: an unpleaſant | 
one. The ſtreets we. paſſed were crouded 10 
people, whoſe filent conſternation and . 

countenances increaſed our forebod 
depreſſed the little courage we had yet 2 —. 
The church at our arriyal was nearly f en . 
and, Dumont Preparing, te Wee when, the 
; municipal officer ae va N m. A8 
1 . che 
"filter af an Si and. play a , pariye 0 "of 
England he told. us we were to pals; the nigh it 
in a church appointed for che purpoſe, and that 
on the morrow we ſhould be eonyeyed t to Arras. 
For a moment all my faculties became fuf- 
: pended, and it was only by an effort almoſt 
convulſive that! I was able to aſk how long it was 
| probable We. ſhould. be deprived of our liberty. 
He faid he did not know—** but that the 
ok. 1. Bb wins 


3 
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raifing of the fiege of Dunkitk; and the tofd 
of Er thoufand troops Which the French had 


an © I, 9 


taken priſoners, would doubtlefs produce an 


inſurrection ii in England, far conſequent a 222 
and our releaſe from ty! „„ 


| 1 | tay be affured 1 alt u dene or Nee. 
dom on fuck terms, and ſhould have heard this 
ignorant and malicious ſuggeſtion only with 
contempt, had not the implication it conveyed 
that our detention would not terminate but with 
| the war overwhelmed every other idea. "Mil: | 


$ eu f bur health, (for we were both really 
nal J be: permitted to go home for the night, 


+ atcompahied by guardb if it were thought ne- 


1 cellary. "But the Repreſenrant was itieXorable, 
: and in a brutal and deſpotic tone ordered us 
aaf. When we reached the church, which 
was to be our prifön till morning, we fü 
about an an Hundred and fifty people, chfeffy o 
men, woe *n, and children, diſperſed in me- 
lancholy groupes, lamenting their ſituation, and 
hs imparting their fears to each other. The gloom 
of the building was increaſed by the darkneſs ef 
the night ; and the nolfe of the guard, many of 
whom were intoxicated, the odour of tobacco, 
and che heat of the "IT Tendered our fituation 
'* MAmoſt 


we ſhould take our femmes de chambres, and that 
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almoſt inſupportable. - We ſoon diſcovered. ſe- 
veral of our acquaintance, but this aſſociation in 
diſtreſs was far from conſolatory, and we paſſed 
the time in wandering about together, and con- 
ſulting upon what would be of moſt uſe to us 
in our confinement. We had, indeed, little 
to hope for from the morrow, yet the hours 
dragged on heavily, and I know not if ever I 
beheld the return of light with' more pleaſure. 


I was not without apprehenſion for our perſonal . 
fafety. ' I recollected the maſſacres in churches 


at Paris, and the frequent propoſitions that had 
been made to exterminate the gentry and clergy. 
Mad. de —— has fince confeſſed, that ſhe had 
the ume idens. 


e at length came, and our Gi 
| * permitted to enter with breakfaſt. 


They 
appeared forrowful and terror- ſtricken, but of- 


fered with great willingneſs to accompany us 
vrhitherſoe ver we ſhould be ſent. After a me- 


lancholy fort of diſeuſſion, it us, decided that 


the others ſhould remain fur the ſafety of the 


houſe, and to ſend us what we might have c- 


caſion for. This ſettled, they returned with 
ſuch directions as we were able to give them, 
5 om knows, not very coherent ones,) to pre- 


B bz | pare. 
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pare for our journey: and as our orders, hows 
ever confuſed, were not very voluminous, they 
were ſoon executed, and before noon every 


thing was in readineſs for our departure. The 


people employed by our companions were 
equally diligent, and we might very well have 
ſet out by one o clock, had our cafe been at all 
conſidered; but, I know not hy, inſtead of 
10 providing: that we might reach our deſtina- 
tion in the courſe of the day, it ſeemed to have 
been purpoſely contrived that we ſhould be all 
night on the road, though we had already 


paſſed one night without: reft, and were ex- 


hauſted by * and dige. b .LaM 


In this uncertain and 3 . we 


_ waited till near fix o'clock; a number of ſmall 


covered waggons were then brought, accom- 
panied by a detachment of dragoons, who were 


to be our eſcort. Some time elapſed, as you | 
may ſuppoſe, before we could be: all ſettled in 
| the carriages and ſuch a cavalcade put in mo- 


tion; but the concourſe of people that filled 
the ſtreets, the appearance of the troops, and 


the tumult occaſioned by ſo many horſes and 
cCarriages, overpowered my ſpirits, and I re- 


member little of what paſſed till I found we 


were on the road to Arras. Mad. de ——'$ 


„ maid 
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maid now informed us, that Dumont had arrived 
the evening before in extreme ill humour, ſum- 
moned the municipality in haſte, enquired how 
many people they had arreſted, and what de- 

nunciations they had yet to make. The whole 
body corporate trembled, they had arreſted 
no one, and, ſtill worſe, they had no one to 

accuſe; and could only alledge in their be- 
half, that the town was in the utmoſt tranquilli- 
ty, and the people were ſo well diſpoſed, that all 
violence was unneceſſary. The Repreſentant be- 
came furious, vociferated (tout grofierement @ 
Ja Frangaiſe,*) that he knew there were five 
thouſand ariſtocrates in Peronne, and that if he 
had not at leaft five hundred brought him be- 
fore morning, he would declare the town in a 
ſtate of tebellion. | | 


ee bal en menace, this gy to 
atreſt with all poſſible: ſpeed, and were more 


ſolicitous to procure. their number than to make 


diſcriminations.- Their diligence, however, was 
inadequate to appeaſe the choleric legiſlator, 
and the Mayor, municipal officers, and all the 
adminiſtrators of the diſtri, were in the morn- 
18. ſent to the Caſtle, whence N are to be 


1 1 1 5 
8 b3 cConveyed, 
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conveyed, with forme of their own. priſoners, 
. nes. | | 


2 Beſides ann we learned that be- 
fore our ſervants had finiſhed packing up our 
trunks, ſore Commiſſioners of the ſection ar- 
 riyed to put the ſeals on every thing belonging 
to us, and it was not without much altercation 
that they conſented to our being furniſhed with 
neceflaries—that they had not only ſealed up 
all the houſe, but had placed guards there, 
each of whom Mad. de is to me | 
Fate of two 1 a Guy. 


8 We were too lakge «body to travel faſt, and 
by the time we reached Bapaume. (though only 
fifteen miles) it was after twelve; it rained dread- 
fully, the night was extremely dark, the roads 


| mere bad, andthe horſes tired; ſo that the officer 


who conducted us thought it would be difficult 
to proceed before morning.” We were therefore 
once more crouded into a church, in our wet 
clothes, (for the covering of the waggor 
not thick enough to exclude the rain,) a fow 

bundles of damp ftraw were diſtributed, and 


| we were then ſhut up to repoſe as well as we 


could. All my melancholy apprehenſions of 


the preceding night * witk accumulated 
force, 
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' force, eſpecially as we were now in a place where 
we were unknown, and were guarded by ſome 


of the newly-raiſed dragoons, of whom we all 
entertained. very unfavourable . 


. did . as you may well i imag ine, at- 
tempt to fleep—a bed of wet ſtraw laid on the 
parement of a church, filthy, as moſt French 
churches are, and the fear of being aſſaſſinated, 
reſiſted every effort of nature herſelf, and we 
were very glad when at the break of day we were 
ſummoned to continue our journey. About ele- 
ven we entered Arras: the ſtreets were filled by 
idle people, apprized of our atrival; but no 
one offered us any inſult, except ſome ſoldiers, | 
believe, by their uniform, refugees from the 
Netherlands,) who cried, * 2 Ja ee — 


a Guillotine 1 


The . to which v we were ces had 
Heen the bouſe of an emigrant, now converted 
into an houſe of detention, and which, though 
large, was exceſſively full. The keeper, on our 
being delivered to him, declared he had no room 
for us, and we remained with our baggage in the 
court-yard ſome hours before he had, by diſ- 
lodging and compreſſing the other inhabitants, 


contrived to place us. At laſt, when we were half f 
5 Bb4 | dead LN 
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; dead with cold and fatigue, we were ſhown to 
our quarters. Thoſe allotted for my friend, my- 
ſelf, and our ſervants, was the corner of a garret 
without a cieling, cold enough in itſelf, but ren- 
dered much warmer than was defirable by the 
effluvia of a ſcore of living bodies, who did not 
ſeem to think the unpleaſantneſs of their ſitua- 
tion at all increaſed by dirt and offenfive ſmells. 
Weary as we were, it was impoſſible to attempt 
repoſing until a purification had been effected: 
ve therefore ſet ourſelves to ſprinkling vinegar 
and burning perfumes; and it was curious to ob- 
ſerve that the people, (all gens comme il faut,*) 
whom we found inhaling the atmoſphere of a 
Caffrarian hut, declared their nerves were in- 
commoded by the efſence of roſes and Vinaigre 
des quaire voleurs. 


As a part of the room was occupied by men, 
- our next bufineſs was to ſeparate our corner by 
a curtain, which we had fortunately brought 
with our bedding; 'and this done, we ſpread 
our mattreſſes and lay down, while the ſervants 
were employed in getting us tea. As ſoon as we 
were a little refreſhed, and the room was quiet 
for the night, we _ 5 our beds as wel as 
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we could, and endeavoured to ſleep. Mad. 


de —— and the two maids ſoon forgot their 
cares; but, though worn out by fatigue, the . 
agitation of my mind conquered the diſpoſition 


of my body. I ſeemed to have loſt the very 


faculty of ſleeping, and paſſed this night with 


almoſt as little repoſe as the two preceding ones. 


Before morning I diſcovered that remaining ſo 


long in damp clothes, and the other circum- 
ſtanees of our journey, had given me cold, 
and that I had all e EW violent 
n SET 718 BER 1 Drs 9 

ws oft 5 


105 ern At PR aoald be 
impoſſible to FRO all the miſery of illneſs in 


ſuch a ſituation; and I will only add, that by 
—, whoſe health was 


the care of Mad. de | 
bappily leſs affected, and the attention of my 
maid, I was able to leave the room in about 
three weeks. I muſt now ſecrete this for ſome 
days, but will hereafter reſume my little harra- 
tive, and explain how I have ventured to write 
ſo much even in the very nenn 
— WO Ar no NA li. 
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duden TArrtt, 2 08. x7 17938. 


| On: the gb I concluded my laft, a report 
that Commiſſioners were to viſit the houſe on 
the morrow obliged me to diſpoſe of my papers - 
beyond the poſſibility of their being found. The 
alarm is now over, and I proceed. —After fome- 
thing more than three weeks indiſpoſition, I be- 
gan to walk in the yard, and make acquaint- 
ance with our fellow-prifoners. Mad. de —— 
had already diſcovered ſeveral that were known 
to her, and I now found, with much regret, 
that many of my Arras friends were here alſo. 
Having been arreſted ſome days before us, they 
were rather more conveniently lodged, and 
ſhould move to a room leſs crouded than our 
own, and a dark cloſet that would juſt contain 
my mattreſſes was reſigned to me. It is indeed a 
very ſorry apartment, but as it promiſes me a 
refuge where 1 may ſometimes read or write in 
peace, I have taken poſſeſſion of it very thank- 
fully. A lock on the door is not the leaſt of 
its recommendations, and by way of ſecuring 
myſelf againft all ſurprize, I have contrived 
an additional faſtening by means of a large nail 
And the chain of a portmanteau— have like- 
* wiſe, 
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wiſe, under pretext of keeping out the wind, 
papered over the cracks of the door, and pro- 


can perceive when I have a light later than 
uſual. With theſe precautions, I can amuſe 
myſelf by putting on paper any little occur- 
rences that I think worth preſerving, without 
much danger, „and perhaps the details of a 
fituation ſo new and ſo ſtrange ets: * 
5 TING your | | | 


we e handed in iſ 
of both ſexes, and of all ages and conditions— 
other relations of emigrants—priefts who have 
not taken the oaths, merchants and ſhopkeepers 
accuſed of monopoly, nuns, farmers: that are 
faid to have concealed their corn; miſerable - 
women, with ſcarcely clothes to cover them, for 


not going to the conſtitutional maſs, and manu 


only becauſe they happened to be at an inn, 
or on à viſit from their own town, when 2 
general arreſt took place of all who are what 
is called etrangers, that is to ſay, not fo- 
reigners only, but not inhabitants of the town 
where they are found. There are, beſides, va» 
rious deſcriptions of people ſent here on ſecret 
informations, and whe do not theruſelves know +» 
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| the preciſe - reaſon of their confinemen 

imagine we are ſubject to nearly the ſame ds | 

as the common priſons: no one is permitted to 
enter or ſpeak to a detenu” but at the gate, 


and in preſence of the guard; and all letters, 


_ Parcels, - baſkets, &c. are examined previous to 
their being either conveyed from hence or re- 
ceived. | This, however, depends much on the 
political principles of thoſe who happen to be 
on guard: an ariſtocrate or a conſtitutionaliſt 
will read a letter with his eyes half ſhut, and 
inſpect bedding and trunks in a very ſummary 
way; while a thorough- paced republican ſpells 
every ſyllable of the longeſt epiſtle, and opens | 
all the roaſted pigs or duck-pies before he allows 
their ingreſs. None of the ſervants are ſuffered 
to go out, ſo that thoſe who have not friends 


in the town: to, procure them neceſſaries are 


obliged to depend entirely on the keeper, and, 
of + courſe, pay extravagantly dear for every 
thing; but we are ſo much in the power of theſe 
2 that 1 it is aer, to . to ſuch im- 
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at 4 aid not, 1 my neſs, aſe 0 3 
and have to-day been amuſing myſelf: with a 

large packet. General Houchard, I find, is 
arreſted, for not having, as they fay be might 
8 have 
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have done, driven all the Engliſh army into 
the ſea, after raiſing the ſiege of Dunkirk; yet 
a few weeks ago their utmoſt hopes ſcarcely. - 
amounted to the relief of the town: but their 
fears having ſubſided, they have now leiſure 
to be jealous; and I know no ſituation ſo little 
to be envied under the preſent government as 
that of a ſueceſsful General Among all their 
important avocations, the Convention have 
found time to paſs a decree for obliging women 
to wear the national cockade, under pain of 
impriſonment; and the municipality of the 
ſaperb Paris have ordered that the King's 
family ſhall, in future; uſe Pewter rants and 
eat brown bread [7 +: 11% n cot! 1 20 
font. t un vr LUSH" LF 99 n 2: 3; bas 
1 3 18. I begin e Sa about 
r. and Mrs. 0. I'have/ written ſeveral 
. and ſtill receive no anſwer. I fear they 
are in a confinement more ſevere than my own, 
or that our letters miſcarry. & ſervant 6k 
Mad. de ——'s was here this morning, and 
no letters had come to Feronne, unleſs, as my 
friend endeavours to perſuade me, the man 
would not venture to give them in preſence of 
the guard, wha por excellence happened to be 
a furious Jacobin. We had the mortification 
85 n that a very ge Ce of Mad. 
7 " 
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| 4 has been put i in requiſition, and taken 
to convey a tinman and two farriers who were 
going to Paris on a miſſion— that two of her 
farmer's beſt horſes had been killed by hard 
work in taking proviſions to the army, and 
wood on her eſtate to make pikes.— The ſeals 
are ſtill on our effects, and the guard remains 
in poſſeſſion, which has put us to the expence 
of buying a variety of articles we could not 
well diſpenſe wich: for, on examining the 
baggage after our arrival, we found it very 
much diminiſhed; and this has happened to 
Our ſuſpicions naturally fall on the dragoons, 
and it is not very ſurprizing that they ſhould 

tten PE to Wee e en _ are oer- 


. D fled 
by their ſervants-having quittetl them. One 
- Collot d'Herbois, a member of the Cumits de 
Salut Public, has propoſed to the Convention 
to collect all the gentry, prieſts, and ſuſpected 
people, into different buildings, which ſhould 
eee mined for the purple; ee 
them up all . may ee 
clude, 
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: vi chat luch a project was received with 
horror, and the ad viſer of it treated as a mon- 
ſter. Our humane legiſlature, however, very 
_ coolly ſent it to the committee to be diſcuſſed, 
without any regard to the terror and apprehen- 
ſion which the bare idea of a fimilar propoſal 
muſt inſpire in thoſe who are the deſtined vic- 
tims. I cannot myſelf believe chat this abo- 
minable ſcheme is intended for execution, but 
it has nevertheleſs created much alarm in timid 
Von of the ſervants I have - juſt mentioned. 
Thoſe who were ſufficiently attached to theit 
maſters and miſtreſſes to endure the .confine+ 
ment and privations of a Maꝛiſon d Arrtr, tren 
ble at the thoughts» of being involved in the 
common ruin of a gunpowder exploſion; and 
the men ſeem to. have leſs courage than the wo- 
men, at leaſt more of the latter have cunſented 
to remain here. At was atrocious to publiſn 
ſuch a conception, though nothing perhaps was 


intended by it, as it may deprive many people 


of faithful ent at a time * n 
un ee 8 | 
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not who. are the ſufferers, and avoid enquiring 
throngh fear af hearing the name of ſome; ac» 
: quaintance. As. far as I can learn, the trials are 
but too ſummary, and little other evidence is 
required than the fortune, rank, and connec- 
tions of the accuſed. The Deputy who is 
Commiſſioner ſor this department is one Le 
Bon, - formerly a-prieft—and, I underſtand, of 
an immoral and fanguinary. character, and that 
it is he who chiefly directs, the verdicts of the 
juries: according to his perſonal hatred, or his 
perſonal intereſt. We have lately had a very 
melancholy inſtance of the terrot created by this 

_ tribunal, as well as of the notions that prevail 
of:its juſtice. A gentleman of Calais, who had 
an employ under the government, was accuſed 
of ſome irregularity in his accounts, and. dn 
conſequenct, put under arreſt. The affair be- 
came ſerious, and he was ordered to priſon, as a 
preliminary to his trial. When the officers en- 
tered his apartment to take him, regarding the 
judicial procedure as a mere form, and con- 
cluding it was determined to ſacrifice him, he 
in a frenzy of deſpair ſeized the dogs in the 
chimney, threw them at the people, and, while 


they eſcaped. to call for aſſiſtance, deſtroyed 


| himſelf by cutting his arteries. It has appeared, 
ſince the death of this unfortunate man, that 
che 
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the charge againſt him was groundleſs, and 
that he only wanted time to arrange his papers, 
in order to exonerate himſelf 1 ; 
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| on. x9. We are diſturbed almoſt nels by 
the arrival of freſh priſoners, and my firſt queſ- 

tion of a morning is always V i pas du 
monde entre la nuit „ Angelique's s uſual 
reply is a groan, and Ah, mon Dieu, cui; 
«© Une dixame de pretres ; ” or, © Une i 
de nobles : and I obſerve the depth of the groan 
is nearly in proportion to the quality of the 
perſon ſhe commiſerates. Thus, a groan for a 
Comte, a Marquiſe, or a Prieſt, is much more 
audible than one for a fimple gentlewoman or a 


' - merchant; and the arrival of a Biſhop (eſpe- 


cially if not one of the conſtitutional clergy) 
is announced in a more ſorrowful key than 


either. 1 


While Y was walking i in the yard this morn- 
ing, I was accoſted by a female whom I imme- 
diately recollecded to be Victoire, a very pretty 
5 coptarieessF* who ufed to work for me when I 


we 


. „ Did not ſome e did thre her" — Yes, God 
da AA Cp Ge homey ny pe 

1 Sempſtreſs, | 
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was at Panthemont, and who made your laft 


© holland Thirts. I was not a little ſurprized to 


ſee her in ſuch a fituation, and took her afide 
to enquire her hiſtory. I found that her mo- 
. ther was dead, and that her brother having ſet 
up a little ſhop at St. Omer, had engaged her 
to go and live with him. Being under five- 
and twenty, the laſt requiſition obliged him to 
depart for the army, and leave her to carry on 
the buſineſs alone. Three weeks after, ſhe was. 
arrefted at midnight, put into a cart, and 
brought hither. She had no time to take any 
precautions, and their little commerce, which 
was in haberdaſhery, as well as ſome work ſhe 
had in hand, is abandoned to the mercy of the 
people that arreſted her. She has reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that her crime conſiſts in not having 
frequented the conſtitutional maſs; and that 
her accuſer 1s a member of one of the town 
committees, who, ſince her brother's abſence, 
has perſecuted her with diſhonourable pro- 
poſals, and, having been repulſed, has taken 
this method of revenging himſelf. Her con- 
jecture is moſt probably right, as, ſince her 
impriſonment, this man has been endeavour- 
ing to make a ſort of barter with her for her 
releaſe. 
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I am really concerned for this poor creature, 
who is at preſent a very good girl, but if ſhe re. 
main here ſhe will not only be deprived of her 

means of living, but perhaps her morals may be 
irremediably corrupted. She is now lodged in 
a room with ten or dozen men, and the houſe is 
ſo crouded that I doubt whether I have intereft 
1 to owe her a more decent apartment. 


What can this firange daher tend to, that 
thus expoſes to ruin and want a girl of one -· and 
twenty —not for any open violation of the law, 
but merely for her religious opinions; and this, 
too, in a country which E toleration as 
the baſes of its unn, 


My friend, Mad. de — Senmi terribly; 
ſhe is not incapable of amuſing herſelf, but is 
here deprived of the means. We have no cor- 
ner we can call our own to fit in, and no retreat 
when we wiſh to be out of a croud except my 
cloſet, where we can only ſee by candle-lighr. 

Beſides, ſhe regrets her employments, and 
projects for the winter. She had begun paint- 
ing a St. Therefa, and tranſlating an Italian 
romance, and had nearly completed the educa- 
tion of a dozen canary birds, who would in a 
month's time have accompanied the harp ſo de- 

8 8 „Se lightfully, 
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lightfully, as to overpower the ſound of the 
inſtrument. I believe if we had a few more 
ſquare inches of room, ſhe would be tempted, 
if not to bring the whole chorus, at leaſt to 
_ conſole herſelf with two particular favourites, 
diftinguiſhed by curious e and rings 
about their necks. 


With al Backs Fn propenſities, ſhe is 
very amiable, and her caſe is indeed ſingularly 
Cruel and unjuſt.— Left, at an early age, under 
the care of her brother, ſhe was placed by him 
at Panthemont (where I firſt became acquainted 
with her) with an intention of having her per- 
ſuaded to take the veil; but finding her averſe 
from a cloifter, ſhe remained as a penſioner 
only, till a very advantageous marriage with the 
Marquis de ——, who was old enough to be 
her father, procured her releaſe. About two 
years ago he died, and left her a very .con- 
fiderable fortune, which the revolution has re- 
duced to nearly one-third. of its former value 
The Comte de ——, her brother, was one of 
the original patriots, and embraced. with great 
warmth. the cauſe of the people ; but having 
very narrowly eſcaped the maſſacres of Septem- 
ber, 1792, he immediately after emigrated. 


Thus, 
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Thus, my poor friend, immured by her 
brother till the age of twenty-two in a con- 
vent, then facrificed three years to a huſband. 
of a diſagreeable temper and unſuitable age, is 
now deprived of the firſt liberty ſhe ever en. 
joyed, and is made anſwerable for the conduct 
of a man over whom ſhe has no ſort of influ- 
ence. It is not, therefore, extraordinary that 
ſhe cannot reconcile herſelf to her preſent ſitu- 
ation, and I am really often more concerned 
on her account than my own. Cut off from 
her uſual reſources, ſhe has no amuſement but 
wandering about the houſe; and if her other 
äaauſes of uneaſineſs be not augmented, they 
are at leaſt rendered more imm by her 
inability to fill up her time. This does 
not ariſe from a deficiency of under Mating 
but from never having been accuſtomed to 
think. Her mind reſembles a body that is 
weak, not by nature, but from want” of exer- 

ciſe; and the number of years ſhe has paſſed 
in a convent has given her that mixture of 
childiſhneſs and romance, which, by making 

frivolities neceſſary, renders the mind * | 
of 'exertion or r ſelf-ſupport. | | 5 


O4. 20. The unfortunate Queen, after a trial 


ol 3 during which ſhe ſeems to have 
- 86 behaved 8 


* 
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behaved with great dignity and fortitude, i is no 
longer ſenſible of the regrets of her friends or 
the malice of her enemies. It is fingular, that 
I have not yet heard her death mentioned in 
the priſon—eyery one looks grave and affects 
filence, , I believe her death has not occaſioned 
an effect ſo univerſal as that of the King, and 
Whatever people's opinions may be, they are 
afraid of expreſſing them: fox it is ſaid, though I 
rounded by ſpies, and ſeveral who. have the 
appearance of being priſoners, like ourſelves 
dune been. — e the 2960 
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the Queen's {mputed. faults—yet, I think there 
are ſome at leaſt, which, one may be very fairly 
permitted to doubt. Compaſſion ſhould not 
make me an adꝝgcate for guilt— but I may, 
without ſacrificing morals to pity, venture to 
obſerve, that the many ſcandalous hiſtories cir- 
Culated to her prejudice, took their riſe; at che 

birth of the a which. Sproul Ih, inſur- 
5 xi)! 1131 10 „ ehe 


: Pn * Nearly.at the ſame time, and on the f occalion, there 


were lit terary partizans of the Duke of C , who © endea- 
rell be 625 EE wha 
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mountable a bay 30 the views of -the Duke of. 
Orleans. 9 N Ages by . er 


who had fo has excited [ep and eluded. See wag 

the real ſon of Louis XIII. —and Louis XIV. in conſequence, 
ſuppoſititious, and only the Wegitimate offspring of Cardinal 

Mazarin and Anne of Auſtria that the ſpirit of ambition and 

intrigue which characterized this Miniſter had ſuggeſted this 

ſubſtitution to the lawful heir, and that the fears of the WE 

and confuſion of the times had obliged her to acquieſce 10 


= Cette opinion ridicule, et dont les dates connues de Tig 
toire demontrent labſurditẽ, avoit eu des partiſans en France— 
elle tendoit à avilir la maiſon regnante, at 4 perſuader an 
peuple que le trone n appartient pas aux deſcendans de 
Louis XIV. prigce furtivement ſubſtituẽ, mais ils paſtërit du 
ſecond fils de Louis XIII. qui eſt la tige de la branche d Or- 
leans, et qui eſt reconnue comme defcendant N eee et 
fans objection, du Roi Louis XIII. | 
GR at. 1 rom for Mae ee 
Memoirs de Richehew. 


2 This ridiculous opinion, the abſurdity * "which is de- 
monſtrated by hiſtorical dates, had not been without its par- 
tizans in France. It tended to degrade the reiguing family, 
and to make the people belieye that the throne did not of right 

belang to the deſcendants of Louis XIV. (a prince ſurrepti- 
tiouily intruded) but to the poſterity of the ſecond jor of 
Louis XIII, from whom is derived the branch of Orleans, 
and who was, without diſpute, the legitimate and unobjeftion- 

able SENS . | 
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ſuperſede the children of the Count Amoi, 
who was hated; but an immediate heir to the 
Crown could be removed only by throwing ſuſ- 
picions on his legitimacy. Theſe pretenſions, 
it is true, were ſo abſurd, and even incredible, 
that had they been urged at the time, no in- 
ference in the Queen's favour would have been 
admitted from them ; but as the exiſtence of 
ſuch projects, however abſurd and iniquitous, 
| Has fince been demonſtrated, one may now, 

with great appearance of reaſon, allow them 
T | thn: alls 
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| The affair of the necklace was of Janie 
diſſervice to the Queen's reputation; yet it is 
remarkable, that the moſt furious of the 4 aco- 
bins are ſilent on this head as far as it regarded 
her, and always mention the Cardinal de Rohan 
in terms that ſuppoſe him the culpable party: 
but, whatever her faults, her woes deſerve 
compaſſion; and perhaps the moraliſt, who is 
not too ſevere, may find ſome excuſe for a 
| Princeſs, who, at | the age of fixteen 5 poſſibly 


The Rte of the above "Vdc pe» that after the takiog | 
of the Baſtille, new attempts were made to propagate this 
- opinion, and that he himſelf had refuted it to many people, 
by producing original letters Ir papers, lufficiently demon- 

3 8 | 
| without 
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without one real friend or diſintereſted adviſer, 
became the unreftrained idol of the moſt licen- 
tious Court in Europe. Even her enemies do 
not pretend that her fate was ſo much a merited: 
puniſhment as a political meaſure: they alledge, 
that while her life was yet ſpared, the valour of 
their troops was checked by the poſſibility of 
negotiation; and that being no more, neither 
the people nor armies expecting any thing but 
execration or revenge, they will be more ready x 
to proceed to the moſt deſperate extremities.— - 

This you will think a barbarous ſort of policy, 
and confidering i it as national, it appears no lefs - 
abſurd than batbarous ; but for the Convention, 
whoſe views perhaps extend little farther than 
to ſaving their heads, peculating, and receiving 
their eighteen livres a day, ſuch meaſures, and 
ſuch a principle of action, are neither unwiſe 
nor unaccountable: for the wiſdom of civi- 
lized nations is not their wiſdom, nor the ways 
of civilized lm ad their ways. It was re- 
BZE n Seeg who: B the” 
Queen paſs in her way to execution, that the ſhort white 
ſmoke, and that her whole appearance ſeemed to have been 
intended, if poſſible, to degrade her in the eyes of the multitude. 
The benoyolent mind will recolle& with pleaſure, that een 


the Queen's enemies alloy her a fortitude and energy of cha- 
n INC, | 9 
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ported that the Queen-was offered-her life, and 
the liberty to retite to St. Cloud, her favourite 
reſidence, if ſhe would engage the enemy to 
raiſe the ſiege of Maubeuge and n ok 
——— to W 1 


— 


8 Ams, 1793. 


Fo OR e days previous to the battle by 
which Maubeuge was relieyed, we had "7 
gloomy. apprehenſions, and had the Frenc 
army been unſucceſsful and forced, to to fall hack, 
it is not improbable but the lives of thoſe de- 
tained 1 in the Maiſon d. Arrtt * * might have been 
facrificed under pretext of appeafing the people, 
and to give ſome. credit to the ſuſpicions ſa 1 in- 
duſtriouſly inculcated that all their defeats are 
occafioned by internal enemies. My firſt care, 
as ſoon as I was able to go down ſtairs, was to 
* muſt "We counterated .this paltry malice, and 
rendered it incapable of producing any emotion but contempt. 
On her firſt being removed to the Conciergerie, the applied 
for ſome neceflaries; but the humane municipality of Paris 
refuſed them, under pretext that the demand ee to 
the ee e n e e 0.4 


* 
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examine if the houſe offered any means of 
eſcape in caſe of danger, and JI believe, if we 
could preſerye our recollection, it might be 
practicable; but I can ſo little depend on my 
ſtrength and ſpirits, ſhould ſuch a neceſſity 
occur, that perhaps the conſolation of knowing 
I have a reſource is 5 only benefit I hou 
' ever derive from it. 2 iNet 20 Deas 


Oct. ar. 1 have this day made a diſcovery of 
a very unpleaſant nature, which Mad. de 
had hitherto cautiouſly concealed from me. All 
the Engliſh, and other foreigners placed under 
ſimilar circumſtances, are now, without excep- 
tion, arreſted, and the confiſcation of their pro» | 
perty is decreed. It is uncertain if the law is to 
extend to wearing apparel, but I find that on this 
ground the Committee of Peronne perſiſt in 
refuſing to take the ſeals off my effects, or to 
petmit my being ſupplied with any neceſſaries 
whatever, In other places they have put two, 
four, and, I am told, even to the number of 
fix guards, in houſes belonging to the Engliſh; - 
and theſe guards, excluſive of being paid each 
two ſhillings per day, burn the wood, regale 
on the wine, and pillage in detail all they can 
find, while the unfortunate awner is ſtarving in 
a Maiſon d Ar nit, and cannot obtain permiſſion 
| _ 


41110 
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to withdraw a fingle article for bis own uſe.—The 
plea ſor this paltry meaſure is, that, according 
to the report of a deſerter eſcaped from Toulon, 
Lord Hood has hanged one Beauvais, a member 
of the Convention. I have no doubt but the 
report is falſe,” and, moſt likely, fabricated by 
the Connts de Salut Public, in order to palliate 

an act of injuſtice previouſly meditateee. 


It is needleſs to expatiate on the atrocity of 
making individuals, living here under the faith 
of the nation, reſponſible for the events of the 
war, and it is whiſpered that even the people 
are a little aſhamed of it; yet the government 
are not ſatisſied with making us accountable for 
what really does happen, but they attribute acts 
of cruelty to our countrymen, in order to ex- 
cuſe thoſe they commit themſelves, and retaliate 
imagined injuries by ſubſtantial vengeance.— 
Legendre, a member of the Convention, has 
propoſed, with a moſt benevolent ingenuity, 
that the manes of the aforeſaid Beauvais ſhould 
be appeaſed by exhibiting Mr. Luttrell in an 
iron cage for a convenient en and then pd 
_—_— LO. „ bn Ov 


e 


nit veto" a aer A arrefed 
while happening to be here on buſineſs, in- 
95 forms 
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e me, that Mr. Luttrell is now in the com- 
mon gaol of that place, lodged with three 
other perſons in a miſerable apartment, ſo 
ſmall, that there is not room to paſs between 
their beds. I underſtand, he was adviſed to 
petition Dumont for his removal to a Maiſon 
T Arret, where he would have. more external 
convenience; but he rejected this counſel, no 
doubt from a diſdain which did him honour, 
and preferred to ſuffer all that the mean malice 
of theſe wretches would inflict, rather than aſk 
any accommodation as a favour.—The diſtin- 
guiſhing Mr. Luttrell from any other Engliſh 
.gentleman is as much a proof of ignorance as 
of baſeneſs ; but in this, as in every thing elſe, 
the preſent French government is ſtill more 
wicked than abſurd, and our ridicule is "> 
preſſed by our en, 


| oa. 22. Mad. — Zaffairet® has | 
been here to-day, but no news from Amiens. 
I know not what to conjecture. My patience 
18 almoſt exhauſted, and my ſpirits are fatigued. 

Were I not juſt now relieved by a diſtant proſ- 
pect of ſome: change for the better, my ſituation 
would be inſupportable. . Oh world! oh 


; world! 
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- world but that thy ſtrange mutations make 
us wait thee, life would not yield to age.” 
We ſhould die before our time, even of moral 
diſeaſes, unaided by phyſical ones; but the 
uncertainty of human events, which is the 
tc worm i'the bud” of happineſs, is to the 


- miſerable a cheering and conſolatory reflection. 


Thus have I dragged on for ſome weeks, poſt- 
poning, as it were, my exiftence, without any 
| reſource, ſave the homely nnn of ©* rows 
verrons demain. s 


Ou length our _ and nee are 
become leſs general, and if we do not obtain 
our liberty, we may be able at leaſt to procure 
à more eligible priſon. I confeſs, the ſource 
ol our hopes, and the protector we have found, 
are not of a dignity to be uſhered to your 
notice by citations of blank verſe, or ſcraps of 
ſentiment ; for though the top of the ladder is 
not quite ſo high, the _—_ NY. are as low 
as that of Ben b 8. | 
; 1 Mad. de ———$ coldngil FOBLY who 
came here to-day, has learned, by accident, 
that a man, who formerly worked with the 


* « We ſhall fee to-morrow.” 
| Marquis's 
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Marquis's tailor, having (in conſequence, 1 
ſuppoſe, of a political vocation,) quitted - the 
ſelling of old clothes, in which he had acquired _ 
ſome eminence, has become a leading patriot, 
and is one of Le Bon's, the Repreſentative's, 
privy counſellors. Fleury has renewed his ac- 
quaintance with this man, has conſulted him 
upon our  fituation, and obtained a promiſe 
that he will uſe his intereſt with Le Bon in our 
behalf. Under this ſplendid patronage, it is not 
unlikely but we may get an order to be tranſ- 
ferred to Amiens, or, perhaps, procute our entire 
liberation. We have already written to Le Bon 
on the ſubje@, and Fleury is to have a con- 
ference with our friend the tailor in a few 
days to learn the ſucceſs of his mediation; ſo 
that, I truſt, the buſineſs will not en; in 
ſuſpenſe. | 


We have had a moſt ane e wat 
who, by ſuffering the ſervant to enter a few 
paces within the gate, afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of hearing this agreeable intelligence; 
as alſo, by way of epiſode, that boots being 
wanted for the cavalry, all the boots in the 

town were laſt night put in requiſition, and 
as Fleury was unluckily gone to bed before the 
ſearch was made at his inn, he found himſelf 
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this morning very unceremoniouſly left boot- 

leſs. He was once a famous patriot, and the 
- oracle of Mad. de ——'s houſehold ; but our 
confinement had already ſhaken his principles, 

f and this ſeizure of his © ſuperb Engliſh boots” 
has, . . nee his defection. 


Oct. 28. 1 have 3 my 3 for 


4. hace days to attend my friend, Mad. de , 


who has been ill. Uneaſineſs, and want of air 
and exerciſe, had brought on a little feyer, 
which, by the uſual mode of treatment, in this 
country, has been conſiderably increaſed. Her 
diſorder did not indeed much alarm me, but 
I cannot ſay as much of her medical aſſiſtants, 
and it ſeems to me to be almoſt ſupernatural 
that ſhe has eſcaped the jeopardy of their pre- 
ſcriptions. In my own illneſs I had truſted to 


1 nature, and my recollection of what had been 


ordered me on ſimilar occaſions; but for Mad. 
de —— I was leſs confident, and deſirous of 


> having better advice, begged a phyſician might 
de immediately ſent for. Had her diſorder been 


an apoplexy, ſhe muſt infallibly have died, for 
as no perſon, not even the faculty, can enter, 
without an order from the municipal Divan, 
half a day elapſed before this order could be 
; 1 ty At length the phyſician and ſurgeon 


arriy ed, 


. 
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arrived, and I know not why the learned pro- 
feſſions ſhould impoſe on us more by one ex- 
terior than another; but I own, when I-ſaw the 
phyſician appear in a white camblet coat, lined 
with roſe: colour, and the ſurgeon with dirty 

linen, and a gold button and loop to his hat, I 
began to tremble for my friend. My feminine. 
prejudices did not, however, in this inſtance, 
deceive me. After the uſual queſtions, the 
patient was declared in a fever, and condemned 
to cathartics, bleeding, and ** hon hourltons ;”: 
_ that is to ſay, greaſy beef ſoup, in which there 
is never an economy of onions>—When they 

were departed, I could not help expreſſing my 
ſurprize that people's lives ſhould-be entruſted 
to ſuch hands, obſerving, at the ſame time, to 
the Baron de L——, (who is lodged in the 
ſame apartment with Mad. de ,) that the 
French muſt never expect men, whoſe: educa-' 
tion fitted them for the profeſſion, would be- 
come phyſicians, while they continued to be 
paid at the rate of twenty-pence per viſit.— 
Let, replied the Baron, if they make twenty 


viſits a day, they gain forty livres“ f ot. 5 


de quoi vivre.“ It is undeniably de quoi vivre, 
but as long as a mere ſubſiſtence is the only 
* It is a living. 


Dad proſpect 


Vor. I; 5 
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content to have their fevers cured by '* Jrafties, 


. e e nenn, 


They tell me we have now more than five 
hundred detemis in this fingle houſe. How ſo - 
many have been wedged in I can ſcarcely con- 
ceive, but it ſeems our keeper. has the art of 
calculating with great nicety the ſpace requiſite 
for a given number of bodies, and their being 
able to refpire freely is not his affair. Thoſe 
who can afford it have their dinners, with all 
the appurtenances, brought from the inns or 
traiteus; and the poor cook, ſleep, and eat, 
by ſcores, in the ſame room. I have perſuaded 
my friend to ſup as I do, upon tea; but our 
aſſociates, for the moſt part, finding it incon- 
venient to have ſuppers brought at night, and 
een; unwilling to ſubmit to the ſame priva- 

s, regale themfelves with the remains of 
9 dinner, re-cooked in their only apart- 
ments, and thus go to fleep, ' amidſt the fumes 
of perdrix @ Tonion, wufs à la tripe,* and all the 

=: 7 of a uch N | 


It is not, as you may imagine, the e, 
and leſs diſtinguiſhed priſoners only, who in- 


1 Partridge I fonion—eggs Al tripe. _ a 
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dalge in theſe highly-ſeaſoned repaſts, at the 
 expence of inhaling the ſavoury atmoſphere 
they leave behind them: the venur and pefires - 
nie ſſes, among the- i- devant, have not leſs 
exigent appetites, nor more delicate nerves; and 
the ragowut is produced at night, in ſpite of 
the odours and diſorder that remain till the 
orf W. e , 


I I conclude, notwithſtanding your Engliſh 
prejudices, that there is nothing unwholeſome 
in filth, fof if it were otherwiſe, I cannot ac- 
count for our being alive. Five hundred be- 
dies, in à ſtate of coacervation, without even 
à preference for cleanlineſs, think of that 
| Mafter Brook.” All the forenoor the court 
is 4 receptacle fof eabbage leaves; filtr ſcales, 
Teeks; &c. &c.—aiid as a French chambermaid 
uſually prefers the direct road fo cireumambu- 
lation, the refuſe of the kitchen! is then waſhed. 
away by plentiful inundations from the dref- 
ung room the puſſages are blockadled by foul 
Plates, fragments, and bones; to which if you 
add the ſmell exhaling from hoarded apples and 
gruyere cheeſe, you may form ſome notion of 
the ſufferings of thoſe whoſe olfactory nerves 
are not robuſt. Yet this is not all nearly every 

ſemale in the houſe, except myſelf, is accom- 
eee 5 da panied 
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panied even here by her lap-dog, who ſteeps in 
her room, and, not unfrequently, on her bed; 
and theſe Leſbias and Lindamiras increaſe the 
inſalubrity of the air, and colonize one's ſtock- 
ings by ſending forth daily. emigrations of fleas. 
For my own part, a few, cloſe November days 
will make me as captious and ſplenetic as Mat- 
thew Bramble himſelf. Nothing keeps me in 
tolerable good humour at preſent, but a clear 
only: morning, or a high wind. ; 


OR. 27. 1 thought, che I wrote. the = x0 
that the houſe was really ſo full as to be inca- 
pable of containing more; but I did not do juſ- 
tice to the talents of our keeper. The laſt two 
nights have brought us an addition of ſeveral 
- waggon loads of nuns, farmers, ſhopkeepers, 

&c. from the, neighbouring towns, which he 
has ftill contrived to lodge, though much in. 
the way that he would pack goods in bales. 
Should another convoy arrive, it is certain that 
we muſt fleep perpendicularly, for even now, 
when; the beds are all arranged and occupied 
for the night, no one can make a diagonal 

movement without diſturbing his neighbour.— 
This very ſociable manner of ſleeping is very 
far, I aſſure you, from promoting the harmony 

of the __ and I am r witneſs to the 
2 £ reproaches 
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reproaches and recriminations occaſioned, by 
nocturnal miſdemeanours. Sometimes the lap- 
dog of one dowager is accuſed of hoſtilities - 
againſt that of another, and thereby producing 


a general chorus of the reſt then a four- footed 
favourite ſtrays from the bed of his miſtreſs, 

and takes poſſeſſion of a General's uniform— 
and there are female ſumnambules, who, alarm, 
the modeſty of a pair of Biſhops, and ſuſpended 
officers, that, like Wend. warring in their 
dreams, cry to arms, to the great annoyance | 
of thoſe who are more inclined to ſleep in peace. 


But, I underſtand, the great diſturbers of the 


room where Mad. de - ſleeps are two cha- 
noines, whoſe noſes are fo ſonorous and fo un- 
tuneable as to produce a ſort. of duet abſolutely 
incompatible. with ſleep ; and one of the com- 
pany is oſten deputed to interrupt the ſerenade 
by manual application (mars tout en badinant et 
avec politęſſen) to the offending parties. 


All this, my dear brother, is only ludicrous 
in the relation; yet for ſo many people to be 

thus huddled together without diſtinction of 

age, ſex, or condition, is truly miſerable.— 
Mad. de—— is ſtill indiſpoſed, and while ſhe 


i * But al in pleſuntry, and with politeneſs. | 
.... 
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is thus ſuffocated by bad air, and diſtracted by 
the various noifes of the houfe, I fee no proſ- 
pet of her 828 g i 


1 


Arras is the common FP of the ies: 
ment, and, beſides, there are a number of 
other houfes and convents in the town appro- 
ge to the fame uſe, and all equally full. 

knows when thefe i iniquitics are to termi- 
nate! 80 far from having any hopes at pre- 
ſent, the rage for arreſting ſeems, I think, ra- 
ther to increaſe than fubfide. It is ſuppoſed 
there are now more than three hundred thoufand 
people i in France confined under the ſimple im- 
putation of being what is called gens fuſped? _ 
bat as this generic term is new to you, I will, 
by way of explanation, particularize the vert 
cies as claſfed by the Convention, and then 
eſeribed by Chaumette, folicitor for the eity 


of Paris; * and it muſt be allowed by all who 
7.20 


ds: Arabs. F201 
1 als Inumodiately after the. promylgation of the pre · 


{cnt decree, all ſuſpected perſons that are found on the terci- 
e and wha are ſj. arg, Gall by u 


II. Thols are dame ſulpicigus, who hy their, connec- 
tions, their converſation, or their writings, declare themſelves 
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refide' in France at this moment, and are. capa- 
bly of 2 the various forms under which 
hatred 


e r tyranny or forderation, Aud end tot 888 
Thoſe who have not demonſtrated their means of living or the 
performance of their civic duties, in the manner preſcribed by 

the Jaw of March laſt—Thoſe who, having been ſuſpended from 

public employwents by the Convention or its Commiſſioners, 
are not reinſtated therein—Thoſe of the ci-devant noble e, who 
have not invariably manifefted their attachment to the revolu- 

— and, in general, all the fathers, mothers, ſons, daugh- - 

rs, brothers, fiſters, and agents of emigrants All whothave 

emi beeilen ed. Iſt of Jah 789, en 1755. 


„II. Tbs eee of , ee 
mitice.of Inſpedtion.. The jvdiFiduals arreſted ſhall be taken 
to the houſes of confinement appointed for their reception. 
They are allowed to take with them ſuch only of their effects 


as are ſtrictly neceſſary, the guards ſet upon them ſhall be paid „ 


at their expence, and they ſhall be kept in confinement until the 
peace. The Cotntiiittres of Inſpection ſhall, without delay, 
tranſmit to the Committee of General Safety an account of the 
perſons arreſted, with the motives of their arreſt þ—The 
civil and criminal tribunals are empowered, when they deem 
it neceſſary, to detain and impriſon, 28 ſuſpected perſons, 
thoſe who being accuſed of crimes hawe nevertheleſs had no bill 
Sound agein/t them, (lieu & accuſation,) or who have even been 
u | | 


. 1 due mack) war bus mockery 
mene kw the prove reno of 1 n 7 
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hatred for the government ſhelters Als that 
he 1 is a "IR exvre in its kind. {4 

Now, 
I ac woe firm to ſuſpicious perſons, | 


and thoſe n to refuſe tigen. 
of civiſm: LI 2717 1 ' os 


* IT bebe wider check the ardour of 
the People by artful ſpeeches, by violent exclamationsor threats. 


II. Thoſe who with more caution ſpeak in a myſterious 
way of che public misfortunes, who appear to pity, the lot of 
che people, and are ever ready to ſpread bad news with an 

alfeQation of en. it tn; 5 


*. Thoſe \who adapt their enduct and als is to 
 Ercumitatices of the momeng—who, in order to be taken for 
"republicans, put on a ftudied auſterity of manners, and ex- 
dale with vehemence againſt the mo trifliog error f in a 
Patriot, but mollify when the crimes: e Ne a 
"Boderic ave the fubjeRt of oitiplaiit e 


+ 1 5 4 Ee TS: 


. Tholerwho — ad Dog, 
againſt whow the laws have been neceſſarily drefed. | 


Sy.” Thoſe who with the words liberty, country, alin. 

c. conſtantly in their mouths, hold intercourſe with ci devant 

; boy Contre-revolutionnazres, Priefts, Ariſtocrates, reailans, 
Ke. and tak an intereſt in their concern. ” 


* 


. Thok 


I Theſe trifling events were, being ring in the Les of 
September, 1792 public peculations —octaſional, and even habitual 
robbery, ſorgeries, xc. &c. &c. The ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and 
ſeventh claſſes, were particularly numerous, inſomneh that I doubt whe- 

ther they would not have included nineteen-twentieths of all the people 
in France who were honeſt or at all capable of reflection. 


2 


h no time to ſpare from their own buſineſs. - 
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Nou, excluſive of the above legal and moral 
indications of people to be ſuſpected, there are 
alſo outward and viſible ſigns which we are told 
from the tribune of the Convention, and the 
Jacobins, are not much leſs infallible ſuch as 
Gens & bas de ſoit rayts mouchetts—4 chapdau rond 
habit carrs—culotte pincte etroite—-4 bottes ci- 
| a pſig ONO e Sc. * 
80 The 
26 vi. Thoſe who'not ahi kde an es 3 the 


eee endeayour to excuſe thetnſelves by urging the regu- 
= payment, of their taxes, their patriotic gifts, and. 1 


L537 


1 


3 lors: * 9 


« VII. Thoſe wie ——_—_ A, — þ conflitution whth 


| coolneſs, or who intimated their pretended ppprebenions, for 
its eſtabliſhment and duration. 557 


nnd ee 


« VIII. Thoſe who, * wh * 
have done as little for it; "gs 


11. 3 
ſection, and offer, for excuſe, that they 72 10, rhe, or have 


11 Fi. SO 20 
i K1 Thefa why e with anarame. of. tied 
PEAS of the rigour of the eee ſocieties, 
and the defenders of liberty. 
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EY 4 XI. „ td 
or any time frequented unpatriotic clubs, or were known as 
partizans of La 3 and Eg Et e in the affair of the 


Champ de Mars. 
eee dauere. 
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The conſequence of making the cut of a man's 
cuat, or the ſhape of his hat, a tet of his poli- 
ticalopinions, has been the transformation of the 
whole country into republicans, at leaſt as far as 
depends on the coſtume ; and where, as is natu- 
ral, there exiſts a conſciouſneſs. of inveterate 
French patriot of the lateſt date is as ſingular 
as his manners, and in both he is highly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the inhabitants of any other 
country: from thoſe of 'civilized nations, be- 
cauſe he is groſs and ferocious—from thoſe of 
barbarous ones, becauſe his groffneſs is often 
affected, and his ferocity 2 matter of Finsing 
and ere 


A man Hs would not be "ibid Rupee 
now arrays himfelf in a jacket and trowfers 
( Carmagnole) of ſtriped cotton or coarſe = 
cloth, a neckcloth of gaudy cotton, wadded - 
Uke a horfe-collar, and projecting eonſiderably 
beyond his chin, a cap of red and Blue cloth, 
embroidered in front and made much in the form 
of that worn by the Pierror of a pantomime, 
with ane, or ſometimes a pair, of car-rings, 


— — 
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about the ſize of a large curtain-ring! Finally, 
he crops his hair, and carefully encourages the 


growth of an enormous pair of whiſkers, which 5 


he does not fail to perfume with volumes of to- 
bacco ſmoke. He, however, who 1s ambitious 
of ftill greater eminence; diſdains theſe fops 
ee and affects an eee. nh ond P 
fern 3 and virtuous poverty; go: > 


thus, by means of | a thread-bare -coat out at. 


_ elbows, wooden fthoes, and à red woolen' cap, 
the rich hope to- ſecure their wealth, and, the 
Covetous and > ING ta e W 
founder of thefe modern Pasdes ene with -. 

this miſerable affectation he machinated the 
death of the King, and, during ſome months, 
procured for himſelf the exclufive dizeRion af 


All theſe e by eee andd & Fells 
have likewiſe a peculiar and appropriated di- 
alect - they addreſs every one by the title of 
Citizen, thee and thou inqiſtinctix, and tax 
of nothing but the agents of Pitt and Cabaurg, 
the coalefced tyrants, royal ogres, ſatellites of 
the deſpots, automaton flaves, and anthropophagi: 1 


and if they revert ta their own. een *. 


and 
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and this very happy country, it is, un peuple 
Me, un peuple beureur, and par excellence la 
verre de la lilerid. lt is to be obſerved, that 
thoſe with whom theſe pompous expreſſions are 
moſt familiar, are officers employed in the war- 
like ſervice” of mutilating the wooden ſaints in 


encounter without national cdckades ; or mem- 
bers of the ' municipalities, now reduced to 
execute the offices of conſtables, and whoſe 
chief functions are to hunt out ſufpected peo- 
ple, or make domiciliary viſits in queſt of 
concealed eggs and butter. But, above all, this 
democratic oratory is uſed by tailors, ſhoe - 

1 &c 11 of __ Conimitrees of ee 
nd, ror 


an - 5 e-, veople 
the land of liberty. | 11 tre 


1 For ſome months the departments hed ty ge: 
ple of this deſcription—corrupt, ignorant, and inſolent. Their 
motives of arreſt were uſually the hope of plunder, or 
the defire of diſtreſſing thoſe whom they had been uſed to 
look upon as their ſuperiors —At Arras it. ſufficed even to 
have diſobliged the wives of theſe miſcreants to become the 
objett of perſecution. In ſome places they arreſted with the 
moſt barbarous <aprice, even without the ſhadow of a reaſon. 
At Heſden, a: ſmall town in Artois, Dumont left the Mayor 
carte blanche, and in one night two, hundred people were 
thrown into priſon. Every where theſe low and obſcure 
—— SEEING, and fo much were the 


Churches, and arreſting old women whom they n 


to whom the W on miſſion have 
delegated their unlimited powers, who- arreſt 
much on the principle of Jack Cade, and with : 
whom it is a crime to read and write, or to ap- 
pear decently dreſſed. Theſe ridiculous accoutre- 
ments, and this magnificent phraſeology, are in 
themſelves very harmleſs ; but the aſcendancy - 
which ſuch a claſs of people are taking has be- 
come a ſubject of juſt alarm. — The whole ad- 
miniſtration of the country is now in the hands 
of uninformed and neceſſitous profligates, ſwind- 
lers, men already condemned by the laws, 
and who, if the revolution had not given them 
place and office,” would have been at the 
maenner or in ne * 10 theſe may be added 
bn A few 


. 1 = cnt that inſtead of daring to complain, they 
treated their new tyrants with the moſt ſervile adulation.— 
+ I have ſeen a ci-devant Comteſſe coquetting with all her might 
a Jacobin tailor, and the richeſt merchants of a town ſoliciting | 
yery bumbly the good offices of a dealer in old clothes. | 


1 5 One of the adminiſtrators of the department de la N 
(which, however, was more decently compoſed than many 
others, ) was, before the revolution, convicted of houſe-breaki 

and another of forgery ; and it has fince been proved on va- 
rious 'occaſions, particularly on the trial of the ninety-four 
Nantais, that the revolutionary Committees were, for the moſt 
part, compoſed of the very refuſe of ſociety—adventurers,. 
thieves, and even aſſaſſins; and it would be difficult to ima- 
gine a crime that did not there find reward. and protection. 
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a few-men of weak character, and unſteady 
Principles, who remain in office becauſe they 
fear to reſign; with a few, and but very few, 
ignorant fanaties, who really imagine they are 
free becauſe they can moleſt and deftroy with 
impunity all they have hitherto been taught to 
teſpect, and drink treble the e vos | 
Ts en 1 


oa. 30. For . 1 been 
eee the croud at the door has been 
ſo great, that Fleury was obliged to make various 
efforts before he could communicate the reſult 
of his negotiation. He has at length found 
tteans to inform us, that his friend the tailor 
hd exerted all his intereſt in our favour, but 
that Dumont and Le Bon (as often happens be- 
tween neighbouring potentates) are at war, and 
their enmity being in ſome degree ſubjeCt to 
their mutual fears, neither will venture to libe- 
rate any priſoner arreſted by the other, teſt 
fuch a diſpoſition to clemeney ſhould be ſeized 


* vaĩn were the privileges of the nobility abolihed, and | 


religion proſcribed. A new privileged order aroſe in the 
Jacobins, and guilt of every kind, without the ſemblance of 
penitence, found an aſylum in theſe Committees, and an in- 
violability more ſacred than that afforded by the demoliſhed 


2 altars, 641 


„ 7, 
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on by lis rival/as a ground of accufation.#= 
All, therefore, that can be obtained is, # ro- 
miſe to have us removed to Amiens in a | 
time ; and I underftand the detenur are there 
treated with conſideration, and that no rribunal 
revolutionaire las yer beet eſtablifhot. ” | 
In 5 

My m mind win be confiderably more at cafe if 
this removal can be effected. Perhaps we may 


not be in more real danger here than at am 


other place, but it is not realities that conſtitute 
the mifery of life ; and fituated as we are, that 
imagination muſt be phlegmatic indeed, which 
does not create and exaggerate enough to prevent 
the poſſibility of eafe.—We are, as I before 
obſerved, placed as it were vithin the Jurif- 


=, 266 i they Add.nnt fron than they | 
revenged themſelves, by throwing, into priſos all their mutual 
friends—for the. temper of the times was ſuch, that, though 
theſe Repreſentatives were expreſsly inveſted with unlimited 
powers, they did not venture to ſet auy one at liberty without 
a multitude of forms and a long attendance : on the contrary, 
| they arreſted without any form at all, and allowed their myT- 
midons to harraſs and confine the perſons and ſequeſter the 


property of all whom they judged. proper. It ſeemed to have 


| been an elementary principle with thoſe. employed by the 


government, at this time, that they riſked nothing i in. doing all 
© the miſchief they could, and that they erred only in not doing 


diction 
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diction of the Guillotine ; and I have — 
<< a, ſecret: of our priſon-houſe” to-day which 

| Mad. de —— had hitherto concealed from me, 
and which has rendered me ſtill more anxious 
to quit it. . Several of our fellow-priſoners, whom 
I ſuppoſed only transferred to other houſes, 
have been taken away to undergo the ceremony 
of a trial, and from thence to the ſcaffold. 
Theſe judicial maſſacres are nom become com- 
mon, and the repetition of them has deſtroyed 
at once the feeling of humanity and the ſenſe 
of juſtice. Familiarized to executions, the 
thoughtleſs and ſanguinary people behold with 
equal indifference the guilty or innocent vic- 
tim; and the Guillotine has not only ceaſed to 
be an object of horror, but i is become almoſt a 


| ſource of amuſement.* : 


The 


? Sx 
* MS + 


* At Arras this korrid inſtrument of death was what they 
called en permiancnce, ( ſtationary,) and ſo little regard was 
paid to the morals of the people, (I ſay the morals, becauſe 

every thing which tends to deſtroy their humanity renders 
— vicious,) that it was often left from one execution to 
another witl: the enſanguined traces of the laſt victim but 
too evident. Children were taught to amuſe themſelves by 
making models of the Guillotine, with which they deſtroyed, 
flies, and even animals. On the Pontneuf, at Paris, a ſort 
of puppet- -ſhow was exhibited daily, whoſe boaſt it was to 
give a very exact imitation of a guillotinage ; and the burthen 
of a ee ſong current ſor ſome months was Danſons 
Rotel x 1 


417 
- The dark and ferocious. character of Le Bon 


developes itſelf hourly : the whole department 
trembles before him; and thoſe who have leaft 
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2 Guilhtine.”——On the 21ſt of January, 1794, the anni- 
verſary of the King's death, the Convention were invited to 
celebrate it on the © Place de la Revolution,” where, during 
the ceremony, and in preſence of the whole legiſlative body, 
| ſeveral people were executed. It is true, Bourdon, one of 
the Deputies, complained of this indecency; but not ſo much 
on account of the circumſtance itſelf, as becauſe it gave ſome 
of the people an opportunity of telling him, in a ſort of way 
he might probably deem prophetic, that one of the victims 
was a Repreſentative of the People. The Convention pre- 
tended to order that ſome enquiry ſhould be made why at 
ſuch a moment ſuch a place was choſen ; but the enquiry came 
to nothing, and I have no doubt but the executions were pur- 
poſely intended as analogous to the ceremony. It was proved 
that Le Bon, on an occafion when he choſe to be a ſpectator 
of ſome executions he had been the cauſe of, ſuſpended the 
operation while he read the newſpapers aloud, in order, as he 
faid, that the ariſtocrates might go out of the world with the 
additional mortification of m the Ae 1 
publican arms in their laſt moments, | 


| The people of Breſt were ſuffered to behold, 1 had almoſt 
ſaid to be amuſed with (for if thoſe who order ſuch ſpectacles 
are deteſtable, the people that permit them are not free from 
blame,) the fight of twenty-five heads ranged in a line, and 
fill convulſed with the agonies of death. The cant word 
for the Guillotine was © our holy mather ;” and verdicts of 
condemnation were called * in the Sainte. Lan 
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merited 1 are, with reaſan, the mbſt 
apprehenſive. The moſt cautious prudence of 
conduck, the 2 unde viating rectitude in thoſe 
who are by their fortune or rank obnoxious to 
the tyrant, far from contributing to their ſecu- 
rity, only mark them out for a more early ſacri- 
fice. What is ftill worſe, theſe horrors are not 
likely to terminate, becauſe he is allowed to pay 
out of the treaſury of the department the mob 
that are employed to popularixe and applaud 
them. —1 hope, i in a few days, we ſhall receive 
ifhon to depart. My impatience is a 
malady, and,' for nearly the firſt time in my 
tife, I am fenfible of emmy; not the mmi oc- | 
caſioned by want of amuſement, but that which 
is the effect of unquiet expectation, and which 
makes both the mind and body reftleſs and in- 
capable of attending to any thing. I am inceſ- 
fantly haunted by the idea that the companion 
of to-day may to-morrow expire under the 
Guillotine, that the common acts of ſocial in- 
tercourſe may be explained i into intimacy, inti- - 
macy into the participation of imputed trea- 
ſons, and the fate of thoſe with whom we are 
aſlociated become our ow]. It appears both 
uſeleſs and cruel to have brought us here, nor 
do I yet know any reaſon” why we. were not 
all removed to Amiens, except it was to avo t 


n 8 e 1 expoſing 
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expoſing to the eyes of the péople in the 
places through which we muſt” paſs too large 

a. number of victims at once The cauſe of 
our being removed from Peronne is indeed 
avowed, as it is at preſent a rule not to confine 
people at the place of their reſidence, left they 
ſhould have too much facility or communica- 
tion with, or aſſiſtance from, their friends. 
We ſhould doubtleſs have remained at Arras 
until ſome change in public affairs had pro- 
cured our releaſe, but for the fortunate difs 
covery of the man I have mentioned; and the 
trifling favour of removal from one priſon to 
another has been obtained only by certain ar- 
xangements which Fleury has made with this 
ſubordinate agent of. tyranny, and in which 
juſtice or confideration for us had no fhare: 
Alas! are we not miſerable ?' is not the country 
miſerable, when our only reſource is in the vices 
of thoſe who govern ?—lt is uncertain when we 
ſhalt be ordered from hence—it' may happen 
when we leaft expect it, even in the night, fo 
| that n e to write N rill we 


Ng: + hes eee, 
removed from ten to twenty leagues diſtant from their homes; | 

and if they happened to have relations living at the places 
| Where they were confined, theſe laſt were forbidden to reſide 
Fun, n | 1 ob. 
3j | have 
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have changed our ſituation. The rifk is at pre- 
ſent too ſerious, and you muſt allow my defire 
of ampſing you to give way to my ſolicitude 


* * own mnpeeſermuion. 


| Biektre at Amiens Nor. 18, 1793- 


I dts db ons Ende: Ahrens 
that is to ſay, the common priſon of the de- 
partment, amidſt the thieyes, yagabonds, ma- 
niacs, &c. confined by the old police, and the 
gens ſuſpefs recently arreſted by the new. 
I write from the end of a fort of elevated barn, 
fixty or ſeventy feet long, where the interſtices 
of the tiles admit the wind from all quarters, and 
ſcarcely exclude - the rain, and where anold 
ſcreen and ſome curtains only ſeparate Mad. 
de ——, myſelf, and our ſervants, from fixty 


prieſts, moſt of them old, fick, and as wretched 


as men can be, who are pious and reſigned. 
Yet even here I feel comparatively at eaſe, and 
an eſcape from the juriſdiction of Le Bon and 
His mercileſs tribunal ſeems cheaply purchaſed 
by the facrifice of our perſonal convenience. 
I do not pretend to philoſophize or ffoicixe, or to 


any thing elſe which implies a an of life 
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have, on the contrary; a moſt unheroic ſo- 

| licitude about my exiſtence, and conſider my 

removal to a place where I think we are > ſafe; as 
| ens fortunate ra of our: * 


After many gage and 1 | '-f 
Fleury at length procured an order, ſigned by 
the Repreſentative, for our being transferred 
to Amiens, under the care of two Gardes has 
#tonaux, and, of courſe, at our expence.—— 
Every thing in this country wears the ape of 
deſpotiſm. At twelve o clock at night we were 
awakened by tlie officer on guard, and informed 
we were to depart on the morrow; and, not- 
withſtanding the difficulty of procuring horſes " 
and cartiages, it was ſpecified,” that if we did 3 
not go on the day appointed, we were not to 
go at all. It was, of courſe, late before we 
could ſurmount the various obſtacles to our 
journey, and procure two crazy cabriolets, and 
a cart for the guards, ourſelves, and baggage. 
The days being ſhort, we were obliged to ſleep at 
Dourlens; and, on our arrival at the caſtle, 
which is now, as it always has been, a ſtate- 
priſon, we were told it was ſo full, that it was + 
_ abſolutely impoſſible to lodge us, and that we 
had better apply to the Governor, for permiſ- _ 
ow" to ſleep at an inn. We then drove to the 
— _K0y Governor's © 


— 
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Governor's * houſe, who received us very ei- 
villy, and:with very little perſuaſion agreed td 
eur requeſt. At the beft of the miſerable inns 
in the town wie were informed they had no 
room, and that they could not accommodate us 
in any way whatever, except a ſick officer then 
in — — us to 46 dpogia 


7 
ne ace Gi 


— In England e e eee ee 
make ſuch à requeſt; or to accept ſuch an ac- 
commodation: ::In France; neither the one nor 
the other is unùſual, and we had ſaffered lately | 
fo many embarraſſments of the kind, that we 
were, if not reconciled, at leaſt inured to them 
Beſore, however, we could determine; the 
gentleman had been informed of our ſituation 
and came ta oifer his ſervices.” + Vou may judge 
e our ſurprize'when we found in the ftranger, 
who. elk. , WOE RAO IO Wy in 4 
bas ehe bien St 7! 0 & 
23 * e SENIOR originally a private ſoldier In 

the nent of Dil hon. I knqꝝ not hom he had obtained hig 
adyangewent, but, however obtained, it proved fatal o him: 
he was, a very ſhort time after I ſay him, guillotined at Arras, 
Tor having borrowed money of a priſoner. His real crime 
was, probably, weating the priſoners in general with too much 
ee ee (xp "og and at nnn ſut- 
S of lind u h Ne AB Is 4 0 nidit 


ot 
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We had now, therefore, leſs ſcruple in urin 
his room, though we agreed, eee, > 
* eee nnen 


eee 
er king FIN NN e of the, 
evening was dedicated to recipracal converſant i 
tion of all kinds; and our guards having-ac3 
quaintance in the town, and knowing it was im- 
poſſible for us to eſcape; even were wd:ſo-ind 
clined, very civilly left us to ourſelves. Wa 


ſound the General had been woundadiat Maile = 


recovery of his health. He talked of the pr 


ſent ſtate of public affairs like 4 military man 


who: is attached, to his profeſſion, and: whe 


thinks it his duty to fight at all events; hate var 
the rights or metits- of thoſe that emplog 


him. He confeſſed, indeed, that they were 
repulſing their external enemies, only to con- 


more to be dreaded at home, and that the con- 
dition of a General was more to be commutearats 
ed at this time than any other: if ho miſearry 
diſgrace and the Guillotine await him if he be . 


fucceſsful, he gains little honour, becomes an 


object of jealoufy, andi aſſiſts in rivetting: the 


1a x , Ke4. ©. "46 
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ſor the moſt part licentious and inſubordinate, 


but that the political diſcipline was terrible 
the ſoldiers are allowed to drink, pillage, and 


inſult their officers with impunity, but all com- 
binations are rigorouſly ſuppreſſed, the ſlighteſt 


murmur againſt the Repreſentative on miſſion 
zs treaſon, and to diſapprove of a decree of the 


Convention, death that every man of any note 
in the army is beſet with ſpies, and if they 


leave the camp on any occaſion, it is more ne- 


ceſſary to be on their guard againſt theſe wretches 
than againſt an ambuſcade of the enemy; and 
he related a circumſtance which happened to 
himſelf, as an-example of what he mentioned, 

and which will give you a tolerable idea of the 


preſent ſyſtem of govemment.— After the relief 


of Dunkirk, being quartered in the neighbour- 

hood of St. Omer, he occafſionally went to the 
town on his private concerns. One day, while 
he was waiting at the inn where he intended 
to dine, two young men accoſted him, and 
after engaging him in a general converſation for 
ſorne time, began to talk with great freedom, 

though with an affected caution of public men 


dne tyranny that was exereiſed, and the ſupine- 


meſs of the people: in mort, of all I" too 
24 7 | of 
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of the day. Monſ. de was not at firſt 
very attentive, but finding their diſcourſe be- 
come ſtill more liberal, it excited his ſuſpicions, 
and caſting his eyes on a glaſs oppoſite to where 
they were converſing, he perceived a ſort of 
intelligence between them, which immediately 
ſuggeſted to him the profeſſion: of his com- 
panions; and calling to a couple of dragoons 
who had attended him, ordered them to arreſt 
the two gentlemen as ariſtocrates, and convey 
them without ceremony to priſon. They ſub- 
mitted, ſeemingly more ſurprized than alarmed, 
and in two hours the General received a note 
from a higher power, deſiring him to ſet them 
at , as n were n of the rebarlis. 
en 
11 one of the Ragreſcntatininainn 
Sith the Northern army, is ignorant and brutal 
in the extreme. He has made his brother (wo, 
as well as himſelf, uſed to retail hops in the 
ſtreets of St. Pol,) a General; and in order to 
deliver him from rivals and critics, he breaks; - 
ſuſpends, arreſts, and ſends to the Guillotine 
every officer of any merit that comes in his way. 
After the battle of Maubeuge, he arreſted a 
General Bardaly# fgr accomodating a wounded 


- "00 "The Generals Barde "ind D'Avdges, and ſeveral others, 
TIO HOWS 01 2S3R00Mk4 
. priſoner .. * 
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the horrors/ told us of this man; and T ſhall 
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priſoner of diſtinction (I think a relation of the» 
Prince of Cobourg) with a bed, and tore with 
his own hands the epaulette from the ſhoulders 
of thoſe Generals whoſe diviſions had not ſuſ- 
tained the combat ſo well as the others. His 
temper, naturally ſavage and choleric, is, irri- 


tated to fury by the habit of drinking large 


quantities of ſtrong liquors ; and Mad. de 


take the Mayor of Aveſnes (a venerable old 
man, who was preſenting ſome petition to him 
that regarded the town,) by the hair, and throw 
him on the ground, with the geſtures of an en- 
raged cannibal. He alſo confined one of his on 
fellow deputies in the tower of Guiſe, upon 
a very frivolous pretext, and merely on his own 


authority. In fact, I ſcarcely remember Ralf 


only remind you, that he has an unlimited con- 
troul over the civil oonſtitution of the Northern 
army, er e . e Wen 
e ww $$ id n 1 711 139 
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miliary events than we are, and I mention our 


* of Killed) the wonades at Maubenge 
amounted to —_ or- fourteen. tl 
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to remark the deception-which is ſtill practiſed 
on the people ; for no publiſhed account ever 
allowed the number to be more than a few hun- 
dreds.—Beſides theſe profeffional details, ther 
General gave us ſame very unpleaſant family 
ones. On returning to his father's chateau, 
where he hoped to be taken care of while his 


wounds were curing, he found every room un 


it under ſeals, three guards in poſſeſſion, his 


two ſiſters arrefted at St. Omer, where the 


mother confined in ſeparate houſes of detention 


at Arras. After viſiting them; and making ſome: 
ineffectual applications for their relief, he came 
to the neighbourhood of Dourlens, expecting ta 
find an aſylum with an uncle, who had hitherts _ 
eſcaped: the general perſecution of the gentry. 
Here again his diſappointment and chagrin were 
renewed: his uncle had been earried off tw 
Amiens the morning of his arrival, and the 
houſe rendered inatceſſible, by the uſual affix- 


ture of ſeals, and all attendant pair of myrmidons = 
to guard them from infraction. Thus excluded _ 


his refidence for a day or two at the inn wheres _ 
we met him, his e i - 


| Herd 1 
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In the morning we made our adieus and pur- 
fued our journey; but, tenacious of this com- 
parative liberty and the enjoyment of pure air, 
we prevailed on our conductors to let us dine 
on the road, ſo that we lingered with the un- 
willingneſs of truant children, and did not reach 
Amiens until dark. When we arrived at the 
| Hotel de Ville, one of the guards enquired how 
we were to be diſpoſed of. Unfortunately for 
us, Dumont happened to be there himſelf, and 
on hearing we were ſent from Arras by order 
of Le Bon, declared moſt furiouſly (for our 
Repreſentative is ſubje@ to choler ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to greatneſs): that he would have no pri- 
ſoners received from Arras, and that we ſhould 
fleep at the Conciergerie, and be conveyed back 
again on the morrow. Terrified at this menace, 
we perſuaded the guard to repreſent to Dumont 


tkat we had been ſent to Amiens at 6ur own in- : 


ſtance, and that we had been originally arreſted 
by himſelf, and were therefore defirous of re- 
turning to the department where he was on miſ- 
ſion, and where we had more reaſon to expect 
this implied preference of his authority, he con 
ſented that we ſhould remain for the preſent at 
Amiens, and ordered us to be taken to the Bicttre. - 
Whoever has been uſed to connect with the 
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_ Bicetre the idea of the priſon ſo named 
at Paris, muſt recoil with horror upon heaping 
they are deſtined to ſuch an abode. Mad 3 
yet weak from the remains of her illneſs, laid 
hold of me in a tranſport of grief; but, far from 
being able to calm or conſole her, my thoughts 
were ſo bewildered that I did not, till we alighted 
at the gate, begin to be really ſenſible of our 
ſituation. The night was dark and dreary, and 
our firſt entrance was into a kitchen, ſuch as 
my imagination had pictured the ſubterraneous 
one of the robbers in Gil Blas. Here we under- 
went the ceremony of having our pocket-books 
{ſearched for papers and letters, and our trunks . 
rummaged for knives and fire- arms. This done, 
we were ſhown to the lodging I have deſcribed, 
and the poor prieſts, already inſufferably croud- 
ed, were obliged almoſt to join their beds in 
order to make room for us. will not pain 
you by a recital of all the embarraſſments and 
diſtreſſes we had to ſurmount before we could 
even reſt ourſelves. We were in want of every 
thing, and the rules of the priſon ſuch, that it 
was nearly impoſſible, for ſome time, to procure 
any thing: but the human mind is more flexible 
than we are often diſpoſed to imagine it; and 
in two days we were able to ſee our ſituation in 
its beſt point of view, (that is, as an eſcape from 
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Arras,) and the affair of ſubmitting our bodies 
to our minds muſt be atchieved by time. We 
have now been here a week. We have ſounded 
the very depth of humiliation, taken our daily 
allowance of bread with the reſt of the priſoners, 
and contracted a moſt friendly W Ll "ou 
E _ een 6 1 


b & have iſcunncint We our ae chat the 
order for transferring us hither deſcribed me as 
a native of the Low Countries. I know not 
how- this has happened, but my friend has in- 
 fiſted on my not rectifying the miſtake, for as 
the French talk continually of re-conquering 
Brabant, ſhe perſuades herſelf ſuch an event 
would procure me my liberty. I neither defire 
the one nor expect the other; but, to indulge 
her, I ſpeak no Engliſh; and avoid two or three 
of my countrymen who I am told are here. 
There have been alſo ſome Engliſh families who 
were lately removed, but the French pronounce 
dur names ſo ſtrangely, that I have not hi 
low learn Ms al t 
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| November I9, 1798- 


Tas Engliſh in general, eſpecially of SE 
years, have been taught to entertain very for- 
midable notions of the Baſtille and other ftate 
priſons of the ancient government, and they 
were, no doubt, horrid enough; yet I have 
not hitherto been able to diſcover that thoſe of 
the new republic are any way preferable. The 
unly difference is, that the great number of 
priſoners which, for want of room, are obliged 
to be heaped together, makes it impoſſible to 
exclude them as formerly from communication, 
and, inſtead of being maintained at the public 
expence, they now, with great difficulty, are 
able to procure wherewithal to eat at their own. 
Dur preſent habitation is an immenſe building, 
about a quarter of a mile from the town, in- 
tended originally for the common gaol of the 
province. The fituation is damp and unuhole- 
ſome, and the water ſo. bad, that I ſhould ſup- 
poſe a long continuance here of ſuch a number 


W 


diſorders. Every avenue to the houſe is guard 
ed, and no one is permitted to ſtop and look up 
at the windows, under pain of becoming a reſi- 
dent. We are ſtrictly prohibited from all ex- 
ternal . by writing; and every 
$63 ; - ſcrap 


of priſoners: muſt be productive of endemioal 
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ſcrap of paper, 3 but an order for a dinner, 
paſſes the. inquiſit tion of three different people 


| before it reaches its deſtination, and, of courſe, 


many letters. and notes are miſlaid, and never 
ſent at all.— There is no court or garden in 
which the priſoners are allowed to walk, and 
the only exerciſe they can take is in damp 
paſſages, or a ſmall yard, (perhaps thirty 
feet ſquare,) which often ſmells ſo deteſtably, 
that the atmoſphere 1 * houſe, tfelf 1 is leſs 
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Our 1 are a 1 collection 
of the victims of nature, of juſtice, and of ty- 
ranny—of lunatics who are inſenſible of their 


tuation, of thieves who deſerve it, and of 


political criminals whoſe guilt is the accident 
of birth, the imputation of wealth, or the pro- 
feffion of a clergyman. Among the latter is 
the Biſhop of Amiens, whom -I recollect to 
have mentioned in a former letter. You will 
wonder why a conſtitutional Biſhop, once po- 
pular with the democratic party, ſhould be thus 
treated. The real motive was, probably, to de- 


grade jn his perſon a miniſter of religion - the 


oſtenſible one, a diſpute with Dumont at the 
Jacobin club. As the times grew alarming, the 


Biſhop, perhaps, thought it politic to appear at 
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* club, and the Repreſentative meeting him 
there one evening, began to interrogate him 


very rudely with regard to his opinion of the | | 


marriage of prieſts. M. Dubois replied, that 
when it was officially incumbent on him to ex- 
plain himſelf, he would do ſo, but that he did 
not think the club a place for ſuch diſcuſſions, 
or ſomething to this purpoſe. Tu preva- 
rigues donc Je #arrtte. ſur le champ the 
Biſhop was accordingly arreſted at the inſtant, 
and conducted to the Bicètre, without even being 
ſuffered to go home and furniſh himſelf with 
neceſſaries; and the ſeals being immediately 
put on his effects, he has neyer been able to 
obtain a change of linen and clothes, or any 
thing elſe - this too at a time when the penſions 
of the clergy are ill paid, and every article of 
clothing ſo dear as to be almoſt unpurchaſe- 
able by moderate fortunes, and when thoſe who 
might otherwiſe be diſpoſed to aid or accom- 
modate their friends, abandon them through 
fear of ng Man in their Ts. 


: Bt the Biſhop, yet in the vigour of life, is 
vitths capable of enduring theſe hardſhips than 
moſt of the poor prieſts with whom he is aſſo- 
* « What, you prevaricate I arreſt you inſtantly.” | 
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ciated: the greater number of them are very 
old men, with venerable grey locks—and their 
fattered clerical habits, ſcanty- meals, and 
wretched beds, give me many an heart-ache. 
God fend the conſtant fight of fo much mifery 
may not render me callous !—It is certain, there | 
are people here, who, whatever their feelings 
might have been on this occaſion at firſt, ſeem 
now little affected by it. Thoſe who are too 
much familiarized with ſcenes of wretchedneſs, 
as well as thoſe to whom they are unknown, 
are not often very fuſceptible ; and J am ſome- 
times diſpoſed to cavil with our natures, that 
the ſufferings which ought to excite our benevo- 

: lence, and the profperity that enables us to 
relieve them, ſhould ever have a contrary effect. 
Yet this is fo true, that I have ſcarcely ever 
obſerved even the poor confiderate towards 

each other and the rich, if they are frequently 

; charitable, are not always compaſſionate. * 


N OV. 


* Our ſituation at the Bicttre, though terrible for people 
anuſed to hardſhips or confinement, and in fact, wretched as 
perſona} inconvenience could make it, was yet Elyſium, com- 

- - pared to the priſons of other departments. At St. Omer, the 
priſoners were frequent!y diſturbed at midnight by the entrance 
of men into their apartments, who, with the deteſtable enſign 
of their order, (red caps,) and pipes in their mouths, came 
by way of frolic to ſearch their pockets, trunks, &c.—At 
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Not. 20. Beſides ths gentty and clergy of 
this deparunent, we have likewiſe for com- 
: panions | 


* 


; . „ $I 
n the Maſons d Arte were under the dbection of 
a Commiflary, whoſe behayiour to the female priſoners was tas 
atrocious for recital—two young women, in particular, who 
refuſed to frchaſe milder treatment, were locked up in a 
room for ſeventeen days.——Soon after I left Arras, every 
priſon became a den of horror. The miſerable inhabitants 
| were ſubject to the agents of Le Bon, whoſe avarice, cruelty, 
and licentioulneſs, were beyond a any | thing a humane mind can 
imagine. Sometimes the houſes were ſuddenly ſurrounded by 
aint the priſoners turned out in the depth of winter 
for ſeveral hours into an open court, during the operation of 
robbing. them of their pocket-books, buckles, ear- rings, or 
whatever article of value they had about them. At other 
times they weft vitited by the ſame military array, and de- 
prired of their linen and clothes. Their wine and provi! 
were likewiſe taken from them in the ſame manner—wives | 
were ſpafated from their hufbands, parents from their children 
old men treated with tlie moſt ſarage barbarity, and young wo- 
nien with an indecency ſtill more abomĩnable. All communi- 
cation, either by writing or otherwiſe, was often prohibited for for 
many days together, and an order was once given to prevent 
eren the entry of provitions, which was not reyoked till the 
priſoners became abſolutely diftrefied, At the Hotel Die jeu they 
were forbidden to draw more than a ſingle jug of water in 
twenty · ſour hours, At the Providence, the well was left three 
days without à cod, and when the unfortunate ſemales confined 
there procured people to beg water of the neighbours, they 
were refuſed, .** becauſe it was for priſoners, and if Le Bon. 
heard of it he might be difpleaſed!” Windows were blocked up: 
* but to 2 air; and when the gene- 
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panions a number of inhabitants of Liſle, ar- 
reſted under circumſtances ſingularly atrocious, 
even where atrocity isthe characteriſtic of almoſt 
every proceeding.—In the month of Auguſt a 
decree was paſſed to oblige all the nobility, 
clergy, and their ſervants, as well as all thoſe 
perſons who had been in the ſervice of emi- 
grants, to depart from Liſle in eight-and- ſorty 
hours, and prohibiting their refidence within 
twenty leagues from the frontiers. Thus ba- 
niſhed from their own habitations, they took re- 
fuge in different towns, at the preſcribed diſ—- 
tance; but, almoſt as ſoon as they were arrived, 
and had been at the expence of ſettling them- - 
ſelves, they were arreſted as ſtrangers, “ and 
conducted to priſon. 


It 
ral ſcarcity 8 it . for the priſoners to procure 
fufficient food for their ſupport, their ſmall portions were di- 
miniſhed at the gate, under pretext of ſearching for letters, &c. 
 — People, reſpectable both for their rank and character, were 
employed to clean the priſons and privies, while their low and 
inſolent tyrants looked on and inſulted them. On an occaſion 
when one of the Maiſont d Arrtts was on fire, guards were 
planted round, with orders to fire upon thoſe that ſhould at- 
tempt to eſcape. My memory has but too faithfully recorded 
theſe and ſtill greater horrors ; but curioſity wards by gratiſied 
but too dearly by the relation. | 

Lede the abre note fame month air wing the let 
| to which it is annexed, | 


; at 
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It will not be i improper to notice here the con- 
duct of the government towards the towns that 
have been beſieged. Thionville, to whoſe gal- 
lant defence in 1792 France owed the retreat of 
the Pruſſians and the ſafety of Paris, was after- 
- wards continually reproached with ariftocracy ; 
and when the 1nhabitants ſent a deputation to ſo- 
licit an indemnity for the damage the town had 
ſuſtained during the bombardment a member of 
the Convention threatened them from the tribune 
with “ mndemnitts à coup de baton !” that is, in 
our We 8 with a good wbb. 


The rice of Lille, 5 400 bach 
equally ſerviceable in ſtopping the progreſs of 
the Auſtrians, for a long time petitioned with- 
out * to obtain the ſums N Yared 9 


' * 
* 5 


| e b yt acts ea lake tat 
e a ye eee who were at inns'or on 
n 7 | TIT 2 13510164 
* Wimpfen, who 33 4 a 
at the time was enthufiaftically admired, was driven, moſt 
probably by the ingratitude and ill treatment of the Conven- 
tion, to head a party of the Faderalifts—Theſe' legiſlators 
perpetually boaſt of imitating and ſurpaſſing the Romans, and 
it is certain, that their ingratitude has made more than one - 
Coriolanus. mn : 
* but for their own perſonal ſafety. 
f3 chelr 
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their relief. The nobleſe, and others from 
thence _ have been arreſted, as ſoon as it was 


known that they. were Lillais, were treated with 
uliar POTS: — and an org revolutionnaire;+ 
Sher with 


* The Crnmentbat of Lifls r 
was firipped of a conſiderable ſum of money, and a quantity of 
8 brought with him by way e of ſecurity, 
of this he f is IT 5.1. worn with fifty! livres at a time in 
. at alfa anc. 


"+ The araple revoluttanate was ff EE e 1 
Jacobins, for the purpcſe of ſcarching the countries for pro- 
viſions, and conducting them to Paris. Under this pretext, 
& levy was made of all the moſt. deſperate ruſſi ans that could 
— ith its attendant % ke od then dirt Fo 

wi its and then in the 
Uifferent r pa and 2 
| Wkave been ſubje& to no diſcipline. Many [hom wers 
diſtinguiſhed by the repreſentation of a Guillotine in miniature, 
and a head juſt ſevered, on their cartouch · boxes. It would be 
impoſſible to deſcribe half the enormities committed by theſe 
banditti : wherever they went they were regarded as a ſcourge, 
and every heart ſhrunk at their approach. Lecointre, of 
Verſailles, à member of the Convention, complained that a 
band of tiieſe wretches entered the houſe of a farmer, one of 
aſhes, by way of forcing him to diſoover where he had ſecreted 
his plate and money, eee ah a 
1H Rh E. n 
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with the Guillotine for a ſtandard, has lately 
harraſſed the town and environs of Line, as 
though it were a conquered country. The gar- 
riſon and national guard, indignant at the hor- 

rors they committed, obliged them to decamp. 
Even the people of Dunkirk, whoſe refiſtance 
to the Engliſh, while the French army was cal- 
lecting together for their relief, was perhaps of 
more conſequence than ten victories, have been 
ſince intimidated with Commiſſioners, and Tri- 
bunals, and Guillotines, as much as if they had 
been convicted of ſelling the town. In ſhort, 
under this philanthropic republic, P 

ſeems to be very exactly proportioned to the 
ſervices rendered. A jealous and ſuſpicious 
government does not forget, that the ſame 
energy of character which has enabled. a people 
to defend themſelves againſt an external enemy, 
may alſo make them leſs ſubmiſſive to domeſtic 
e ; and, far from e them * 


„ 123 5 


1 „ ang] the ee com: 
; mon thieves ; all was in the uſual form—* an zone de la loi,” 
and for the ſervice of the republic; and T do not mention this 
inſtance as remarkable, otherwiſe than as having been noticed 

in the Convention, A thouſand events of this kind; even ſtill = 
mare atrocious, have happened; but the ſufferers who bad not 

ahve e 
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the gratitude to which they have a claim, it treaty 
them, on all occaſions, as opponents, whom 
it both fears and hates. 


Nov. 22. We have been walking in the yard 
to-day with General Laveneur, who, for an act 
Which in any other country would have gained 
him credit, is in this ſuſpended from his com- 
mand. When Cuſtine, - a few weeks before his 
death, left the army to viſit ſome of the neigh- 
bouring towns, the command devolved on La- 
veneur, Wo received, along with other official 
papers, a liſt of counterſigns, which, having 
probably been made ſome time, and not altered 
conformably to the changes of the day, con- 
tained, amon g others, the words Candorcet— 
Conflitution ; and theſe were in their turn given 
out. On Cuſtine's trial, this was made a part 
of his accuſation. Laveneur, recollecting that 
the circumſtance had happened in the abſenee 
- of Cuſtine, thought it incumbent on him to take 
the blame, if there were any, on himſelf, and 
wrote to Paris to explain the matter as it really 
ſtood; but his candour, without availing Cuſ- 
tine, drew perſecution on himſelf, and the only 
notice taken of his letter was an order to arreſt 
him. After being dragged from one town ta 


another, like a nr and often lodged in 
dungeons 


4. 
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dun geons and common Pee he was at length 
depoſited here. 5 


3 % 


I know not if the General's principtes fl are re- 
publican, but he has a very democratic pair of 
whiſkers, which he occafionally ftrokes, and 
| ſeems to cheriſh with much affection. He is, 
however, a gentleman-like man, and expreſſes 
ſuch anxiety for the fate of his wife and chil- 
_ dren, who are now at Paris, that one cannot 
but be intereſted in his favour.—As the agents 
of the republic never err on the fide of omif- 
ſion, they arreſted Monſ. Laveneur's aid-de- 
camp with him; and another officer of his ac- 
quaintance, who was ſuſpended, and living ; 
Amiens, has ſhared the ſame fate, only for en- 
deavouring to procure him a trifling accommo- 
dation. This gentleman: called on Dumont, td 
beg that General Laveneur's ſervant might be 
permitted to go in and out of the priſon on his 
maſter's errands. After breakfaſting together, 
and converſing on very civil terms, Dumont 
told him, that as he concerned himſelf ſo much - 
in behalf of his friend, he would ſend him to 
keep the latter company, and at the concluſion 
ol tis viſit he Was ſent) nn to the Ee.” 


| Perhaps th bs pry of be thr 
and 
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and four hundred thouſand people, now im- 
priſoned on ſiſpicion, have been arreſted for 
reaſons as little ſubſtantial.—I begin to fear 
my health will not reſiſt the hardſhip of a long 
continuance here. We have no fire-place, and 
are ſometimes ſtarved with partial winds from 
the doors and roof; at others faint. and heart- 
fick with the unhealthy air produced by ſo 
many living bodies. The water we drink is 
not preferable to the gir we breathe ; the bread 
(which is now every where ſcarce and bad) 
contains ſuch a mixture of barley, rye, damaged 
wheat, and traſh of all kinds, that, far from 
being nouriſhed by it, I loſe both my ſtrength 
and appetite daily. Vet theſe are not the worſt 
of our ſufferings. Shut out from all ſociety, 
victims of a deſpotic and unprincipled govern- 
ment capable of eyery thing, and ignorant of 
the fate which may await us, we are occafion- 
ally oppreſſed by a thouſand. melancholy ap- 
prehenſions. I might, indeed, have boaſted of 

my fortitude, and have made myſelf an heroine 
on paper at as ſmall an expence of words as it 
has coft me to record my cowardice: but I am 
of an unlucky conformation, and think either | 
tog much or too. little ( kpow. not which) for 
a female philoſopher; beſides, philoſophy is 
getting into nnn. 


AN F8ANGE-. 4 
the red the ane of ads 
A poor old pril told me juſt 1 now, (while 
Angelique was mending his black coat with 


White thread,) that they had left at the Place | 


= where they were Jaft confined 2 large quantity 


of linen, and other neceſſaries; but, by the 


expreſs orders of Dumont, they were not al- 
lowed to bring a ſingle article away with them. 
The keeper, top, it ſeems, was threatened with 
diſmiſſion, for ſupplying one of them with 3 
chirt.—In England, where, I believe, you ally 
political expediency as much as you can with 
Juſtice and humanity, theſe cruelties, at once 
little and refined, will appear incredible; and the 
French themſelves, who are at leaſt aſhamed of, 
if they are, not pained by, them, are gbliged th 
ſeek refuge in the fancied palliatix: 
of revolution. —Yet, admitting the neceſſity 

of confining the perſons of theſe old men, theres 


dan be none for heaping them together in filth 


and miſery, and adding to the. ſufferings of 
Fears and infirmity by thoſe of cold and want. 
If, indeed, a ſtate of revolution require ſuch 
deeds, and imply an apology. for them, I.can- 
not but wiſh, the French had remained as they 
| rere for kaan at in pela changes th 
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can compenſate for turning a civilized nation 
into a people of ſavages. It is not ſurely the 
eating acorns or ragouts, a well-powdered head, 
or one decorated with red feathers, that confti- 
tutes the difference between barbariſm and 
civilization ; and, I fear, if the French pro- 
ceed as they have begun, the advantage of 
morals will be confiderably on the fide of the 
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The converſation of the priſon has been abc 
- engaged by the fate of an Engliſh gentleman, 
who lately deftroyed himſelf in a Maiſon d Arret 
at Amiens. His confinement had at firſt deeply 
aſſected his ſpirits, and his melancholy increaf- 
ing at the proſpect of a long detention, ter- 
minated in deranging his mind, and occaſioned 
this laſt act of defpair.—I never hear of ſuicide 
without a compaſſion mingled with terror, for, 
perhaps, fimple pity is too light an emotion to 
be excited by an event which reminds us, that 
we are ſuſceptible of a degree of miſery too 
rest to be borne—too firong for: the efforts of 

inſtinct, reflection, and religion .I could 
moralize on the neceſſity of habitual patience, 
and the benefit of preparing the mind for great 
evils by a philoſophic endurance of little ones ; | 
but I am at the Bicetre—thewinds whiſtle round 
1 me 
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me A am beſet by petty diſtreſſes, and we do 
not expatiate to advantage on endurance while 
we have any thing to endure,—Seneca's con- 
tempt for the things of this world was doubtleſs 
ſuggeſted in the palace of Nero. He would 
not have treated the ſubject ſo well in diſgrace 

and poverty. Do not ſuppoſe I am affecting 

to be pleaſant, for I write in the ſober ſadneſs 
of conviction, that human fortitude is often 
no better than a pompous theory, founded on 
ſelf- love and ſelf-deception. 


I was 3 at nat among our fellow- 
priſoners a number of Dutch officers. I find 
they had been ſome time in the town on their 
parole, and were ſent here by Dumont, for re- 
fuſing to permit their men to work on the for- 
tifications.— The French government and its 
agents deſpiſe the laws of war hitherto obſerved; 
they conſider them as a ſort of ariftocratie mili- 
taire, and they pretend, on the ſame principle, 
to be enfranchiſed from the law of nations. 
An orator of the Conventiop lately. boaſted, that 
he felt himſelf infinitely ſuperior to the preju- 
dices of Grotius, Puffendorff, and Vatel, which 
he calls © Pariftocratie diplomatigue. Such ſub- 
_ ſpirits think, 1 they differ from the 
reſt 
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| of mankind, that they ſurpaſs them. Like 
Fearus,” they attempt to fly, and are perpetually 
ſtfuggling in the mire.— Plain common ſenſe 
has long pointed out a rule of action, from 
which all deviation is fatal, both to nations and 
individuals. England, as well as France, has 
fafnifhed its examples; and the annals of genius 
in all countries are replete with the miſeries of 
ce Entrĩcity.Whoever has followed tlie courſe 
of the French revolution, wilt, I believe, be 
convinced, that the greateR evils attending on 
it have been occaſioned by an affected con- 
tempt for received maxims. A common han- 
ditti, acting only from the defire of plunder, 
or mes,” erritg only through ignorance, could 
not hade ſubjugatec an whole pevple, Had they 
nõt been” affifted by narrow- minded philoſs- 
phers, who were eager to ſacrifice their country 
to the vanity of making experiments, and were 
little ſolicitous whether their ſyſtems were good 
of had, provided they were celebrate as the 
authofs of then. Yet,” where are they now? 
Wanderimng, proſcribed, and trembling at the 
fate of their followers and accomplices.— The 
Briſfotinsp ſacrificed” by a party even worſe 
. than themfelves; have died without exciting 
xp Lapel or admiration. Their fall was con- 
fidered 
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ſidered as the natural confequence of their ex- 
altation, and the courage with which they met 
death obtained no tribute but a cold and ſimple 5 
comment, undiftinguiſhed from the ricws of 
the day, and ending with it. 


December. Lat night, after we Had been 
afleep about an hour, (for habit, that Iulls 
the wet ſea- Boy on the high and giddy maſt,“ 
has reconciled us to ſleep even here,) we were 
alarmed by the trampling of feet, and ſudden 
unlocking of our door. Our apprehetifions 
gave us no time for conjecture in a moment 
an ill-looking fellow entered the room with 4 
lantern, two ſoldiers holding drawn ſwords, and 
à large dog! The whole company walked as it 
were proceſſionally to tlie end of the apartment, 
and, after obſerving in filence the beds on each 
fide, left us. It would not be eaſy to deſcribe 
what we ſuffered at this moment : for my own 
part, I thought only of the maſſacres of Sep- 
tember, and the frequent propoſals at the Jaco- 
bins and the Convention for diſpatching the 
« gens ſuſpe,” and really concluded I was go- 
ing to terminate my exiſtence : revolutionnaire- 
ment. I do not now know the purport of ; 


theſe viſits; but I find they ate not unufun, 
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and moſt- Probably intended to alarm the pri- 
- ſoners. 


After many enquiries and meſſages, I have 
had the mortification of hearing that Mr. and 
Mrs. D— were taken to Arras, and were 
there even before I left it. The letters ſent to 
and from the different priſons are read by ſo 
many people, and paſs through ſo many hands, 
that it is not ſurprizing we have not heard from 
each other. As far as I can learn, they had ob- 
rained leave, after their firſt arreſt, to remove to 
a houſe in the, vicinity of Dourlens for a few 
days, on account of Mrs. D——' health, which 
had ſuffered by paſſing the ſummer in the town, 
and that at the taking of Toulon they were again 
arreſted while on a viſit, and conveyed to a 
Mai iſon d. Arr. at Arras. I am the more anxi- 
ous for them, as it ſeems they were unprepared 
for ſuch an event; and as the ſeals were put 
upon their effects, I fear they muſt be in want 
of every thing. I might, perhaps, have ſuc- 
ceeded in getting them removed here, but 
Fleury's Arras friend, it ſeems, did not think, 
when the Convention had aboliſhed every other 
part of Chriſtianity, that they intended ſtill to 


exact a * oblrvance of the exghth. article 
of 


7 


whoop. In fact, the only appearance of gaiety 
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of the decalogue:; and having, in the ſenſe of - - 
Antient Piſtol, ** conveyed” ” 2 little too notori- 
_ ouſly, Le Bon has, by way of ſecuring him from ; 
notice or -purſuit, ſent him to the frontiers in 
the ae of * 


The priſon, confidering how many French 
ibn it contains, is tolerably quiet to 
ſay the truth, we are not very ſociable,” and: - 
{till leſs gay. Common intereft eſtabliſhes a 
fort of intimacy between thoſe of the ſame 
apartment; but the reſt of the houſe paſs each 
other, without farther intercourſe than filent 
though ſignificant civility: Sometimes you ſee 
a pair of unfortunate ariſtocrates talking poli- 
tics at the end of a paſſage, or on à landing» 
place; and here and there a bevy of females, en 
. deſbabil,' recounting altogether the ſubje& of 
their arreſt... One's ear occaſionally catches a 
few half-ſupprefſed notes of a proſcribed air, 
but the unhallowed ſounds of the Carmagnole 
and Marſeillois are neyer heard, and would be 
thought more diſſonant here than the war- 


is among the 1deots and lunatics.—“ Je m'ennuye- 
]urienſement, is the general exclamation.— An 
Engliſhman confined at the Bicetre would ex- 

preſs himſelf more N but, it is ——— 
2 Sg: the 
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the want of knowing how to employ themſelves 
does not form a ſmall part of the diſtreſſes of 
our fellow-priſoners ; and when they tell us 
they are © enmyts,” they ſay, perhaps, nearly 
as much as they feel-—for, as far as I can ob- 
ſerve, the loſs of liberty has not the ſame effect 
on a Frenchman as an Engliſhman. Whether 
this ariſes from political cauſes, or the natural 
indifference of the French character, I am not 
qualified to determine; probably from both: 
yet when I obſerve this facility of mind gene- 


claſſes, I cannot myſelf but be of opinion, that 


it is more an effect of their original diſpoſition 
than of their form of government; for though 
in England we were accuſtomed from our child- 
hood to conſider every man in France as liable 
to wake and find himſelf in the Baſtille, or at 
Mont St. Michel, this formidable deſpotiſm 

exiſted more in theory than in practice; and 

if courtiers and men of letters were intimidated 

by it, the maſs of the people troubled them 
ſelves very little about Letires de Cachet. The 
revenge or ſuſpicion of Miniſters might ſome- 


times purſue thoſe who aimed at their power, 


or affailed their reputation; but the leſſer gen- 
try, the merchants, or the ſhopkeepers, were 
very ſeldom victims of arbitrarytmpriſonment— 
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and 1 believe, amongſt the evils which it was 
the object of the revolution to redreſs, this 


of the firſt magnitude. I am not likely, under 
my preſent circumſtances, to be an advocate 
for the deſpotiſm of amy form of government; 
and L only give it as a. matter of opinion, that 


the civil liberty of the French was not ſa oſten 


and generally vielated, “ as to infſuence their 
_ character in ſuch. a degree as to render them 
inſenſible of its lofs. At any rate, we muſt rank 


it among the bixarreries + of this world, that 


(except om che principle) was far from being 


the French ſhould have been prepared, by the bh 


theory of oppreſſion: under their ali fyſtem, for 
and that what during the monarchy was: only 
poſſible to a ns 1s, *. 1 


certain to al. 


; Ye ADR 1789, after ihe defirudion of the Baill, 
our compaſſionate countrymen were taught to believe that this 
tremendous priſon was peopled with victims, and that even tlie 
dungeons were: inhabited; yet the truth is, though it would 
not have. told ſo pathetically,, or have produced fo- much thea- 
trical effect, there were only ſeveny perſons conſined in the 
e and certfinly not one in the dungeon. 


1 Unaccountable whimſical events. 


+ wE 
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Amiens, Providence, Dee. x 10, 2798+ 


WII 1 again, as you will perceive, changed 
our abode, and that too without expecting, and 

almoſt without defiring it. In my moments of 
ſullenneſs and deſpondency, I was not very ſo- 
licitous about the modifications of our confine- 
ment, and little diſpoſed to he better ſatisfied 
with one priſon than another: but, heroics 
apart, external comforts are of ſome impor- 
: _ and we- . in gd der es . 
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lately a convent, and though nom crouded with 
more-priſoners by two or three hundred than it 
will hold convemently, yet we are better lodged 
than at the Bicetre, and we have alſo a large gar- 
den, good water, and, what above all is de- 
ſſirable, the liberty of delivering our letters or 

meſſages ourſelves (in preſence of the guard) 
to any one who will venture to approach us. 
Mad. de —— and myſelf have a fmall cell, 
where we have juſt room to place our beds, hut 
we have no fire-place, and the maids are * 
to ſleep in an 3 paſſage. 


A few 
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A few evenings ago, while we were at the 
Bicetre, we were ſuddenly informed by the 
keeper that Dumont had ſent ſome ſoldiers wit! 
an order to convey us that night to the Probi 
dence. We were at firſt rather furprized than 
pleaſed, and reluctantly gathered our baggage 
together with as much expedition as we could, 
while the men who were to eſcort us were ex- 
claiming << 2la Frangaiſe” at the trifling delay 
this occaſioned. When we had paſſed the gate, 
we found Fleury, with ſome porters, ready to 
receive our beds, and overjoyed at having pro- 
cured us a more decent priſon, for, it ſeems, 
he could by no means reconcile himſelf to the 
name of Bicetre. We had about half a mile 
to walk, and on the road he contrived to ac- 
quaint us with the means by which he had ſo-. 
licited this fayour of Dumont. Aſter adviſing 
with all Mad. de ——'s friends who were yet 
at liberty; and finding no one willing to make 
an effort in her behalf, for fear of involving 
themſelves, he diſcovered an old acquaintance 
in the femme 4% chambre” of one of the 
Repreſentant 5 miſtrefles.——This, for one of 
Fleury's ſagacity, was a ſpring to have ſet the 
whole Convention in a ferment; and in a few. 
days he profited ſo well by this female patro- 
| 2 nage, 
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nage, as a0 obtain an order for transferring us 
hither. On our arrival, we were informed, as 
_ uſual, that the houſe was already full, and that 
there was no poſſibility of admitting us. We 
however, ſet up all night in the keeper's room 
with ſome other people newly arrived like our- 
puting and a pretty general derangement of the 
more ancient inhabitants, we | ers * wicbdtes,” 
as I Pare ca ra Dock 58781 


bp Wann eber 
L abſerve that every one appears more chearful, 
Bicetre, and I am willing to infer from thence 
that confinement here is leſs eee 
I have been employed two days in enlarging 
the notes I had made in our laſt priſon, — | 
making them more legible, for L ventured: no 
ſarthex than juſt, to ſeribble with a pencil in a 
| kind of ſhart-hand, of my own invention, and 
not even that without a variety of precautions. 
I ſhall, be here left liable, either to ſurpriae or 
obſervation, and as ſoon as I have ſecured what 
have already noted, (which I intend to do ta- 
night,) I ſhall continue my remarks in the uſual 
form. You will find even more than my cuſ- 
j - tomary 
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tomary incorrectneſs and want of method 
ſince we left Peronne ; but I ſhall not allow. 
pour competency as à critic, until you have 

been a ' priſoner in the hands of French ; 
_ republicans. 5 


It will not be improper to notice to you a 
very ingenious decree of Gaſton, (a member of 
the Convention, ) who lately propoſed to embark 
all the Engliſh now in France at Breſt, and then 
to fink the ſhips.— Perhaps the Committee of 
Public Welfare are now in a ſort of benevolent 
indeciſion, whether this, or Collot d'Herbois' 
gunpowder ſcheme, ſhall have the preference. 
. Legendre's iron cage and ſimple hanging will, 
doubtleſs, be rejected, as too flow and formal. 
The mode of the day is Jes grandes meſures.” 
If I be not ſeriouſly alarmed at theſe propo- 
fitions, it 1s not that life 1s indifferent to me, 
or that I think the government too humane to 
adopt them. My. tranquillity ariſes from re- 
flecting that ſuch meaſures would be of no 
political uſe, and that we ſhall moſt likely be 
ſoon forgotten in the multitude of more im- 
portant concerns. Thoſe, however, whom I 
endeavour to conſole by this reaſoning, tell me 
it is nothing leſs than infallible, that the inuti- 
- bty 
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lity. of a crime is here no ſecurity againſt its 
| ion, and that any project which tends 
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to evil will ſooner be remembered than one of 
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